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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”— Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
_ ES called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonpon, COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 


COUGHS! COUGHS! COUGHS! IMPORTANT TO MOTHERS & NURSES. 


SCARROW'S VINT’S CELEBRATED SCARROW'S VINT’S 
COMPOUND BALSAM OF HONEY INFANT’S RESTORER 


Has been proved during the past half century to be one of the 
BEST REMEDIES for Coughs, Colds, Ioftuenza, Hoarseness, Diffi- Should be used by all persons who value the health of their children. 














-_ ben gp wot thee Lier A allays Irritable Cough. Heals all It is the best and eafeat medicine for Difficult Teething, Wind, co 
. PEP A yulsions, Griping Pains, Diarrhea, Want of Thriving, &c. For 

we mga of the Compound Balsam of Honey, taken in time, in- Painful and Diticult Teething it is invaluable, allaying all the 
variably gives relief, and one bottle generally cures, Noone should feverish and restless symptoms incidental to that time, thus giving 
despair until they have tried this valuable Medicine, as hundreds of to the weary mother or nurse coe alate wah ; B 
persons have testified to its wonderful efficacy, ij ve qui 1g og , 

Prepared only at the Apothecaries’ Hall, 147, High Street, Sun- Prepared only at the Apothecaries’ Hall, 147, High Street, Sun- 
derland. derland. 

Bottles, 7}d., 1s, 1}d., and 2s, 9d.—Sold by all Chemists. Bottles, 7}d., 1s, 14d., and 2s, 94.—Sold by all Chemists, 


Observe the Name, “SCARROW'S VINT'S,”’ and see that you get none other. 


US 
SYMINGTON’S PATENT PRA-FLOUR. 


It is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious; requires no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen 
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Oa: Sa of RICH SOUP. 

Trade Mark. BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 

FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. ECONOMY IN MOURNING. . 

HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

: ; . ONE FOLD of Kay &_Richardson’s New 

iteadsohe. Lore of Apatite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Speome, end all Patent ALBERT ORAPE is AS 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, or where THICK as TWO FOLDS of the oldmake, is 
an occasiona] aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted, MUCH CHEAPER, and WEARS BETTER !! 


PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 








use, 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 


obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the = —— 

Sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, tes S 

Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy | i 99 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, | T 4 | 
oF H E iN § | 


Her Majesty’s- Commissioners bave authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No, 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed whe 3 the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine icine. = 

Price 1s, 144, and 2s, 9d, per Box. 


TT ale ote 
Known a8 unquestionably the Safest and 


KEATING’S satkeowySovons, |REGOMMENDED 


ASTHMA, 
HOARSENESS, BY THE 


COUGH |. sccomcnuro or rmzox. MOST EMINENT 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING. 
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GULDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, January 1, 1875 — tdvertisements and Bills for“ Golden Hours.” should Petia 
MRO Dy FG we Ry BE Patepnditer Row, B.C,, by the Vth of each thonth. a 


THE TEA TRADE, 


Come con, HovsR, Basnerr Sreerr. Liverpool, January, 1876. 
In our Cirgular for November we drew attention tothe large supplies Of" PE Avavailable this Season.” We have now 
to report an additional Extensive Import, making our Stocks unusually heavy, and affording us such an opportunity us 
rarely occura for the selection.of suitable qualities for‘our business, : 

The qualities selling by us at 2s., <8. 6d., 8s, and 3s. 6d., are those best adapted for our customers’ require- 
ments. In our receat parchases we have been exceptionally fortunate im securing TEAS to meet this public taste, and we 
now beg t@iavite the attention of consumers to the special advantages we are enabled to offer therein, consequent upon 


the large sale we find for these descriptions in particular. 
On new Premises, part of the well-known COMPTON HOUSER, in immediate proximity to the leading thoroughfares 
of the town, and to the LIME STREKT and CENTRAL STATIONS, are conveniently situated ; and as it will be our 
study to give to all orders our personal attention, we hopé to enjoy a continuance of the public favour. 
The following list is framed more as a guide to the selection of suitable qualities, feeling confident that superiority 


of quality will always be appreciated as the true test of cheapness :— 
BLACK TEAS. per lb. 
Good useful Congou of th op Mey Oe Finest Assam Pekoe, very rich 
Strong Congou, Souchong kind 2s. Od. flavours + + + + 48. Od. 
Fine Congou, Souchong flavour \OFFEE. 
Qs. 4d. & 2s. 6d. a 
. Oo On Good Ceylon Coffee’. - Is. 4d. 
First Class Congou, five and full Finest Plantation Ceylon - « Is. 6d. 
3s. Od. The Finest East India Coffee 


flavour ‘ ; ; ; 
ich Souchong (Being fully ripe, picked quality, 
Finest Congou, very rich ex ee ae Sod ae the Monceaind goonthn” 


flavour 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. . Is. 8d. 


Finest Souchong, very choice. . 33. 6d. ; : ; 
INDIAN TEAS The Finest Mountain Jamaica 
eae tes re Coffee, very choice . é . Js. 9d. 


Fine Assam Souchong, very strong 3s. 4d. ie 
Fine Assam Pekoe Souchong, very _ We guarantee all our COFFEES to. be perfectly 
i at ey SS pure. 


cnoice 
Lonpon Banxers—National Provincial Bank of England. 
Livervoot Bayxexs—Commercial Banking Company. 


THOMAS JONES & Co, Toa and Coffve Dealers, 3, Basnett Street, Liverpool. 


BRYANT& MAYS 
MATCHES. 





——- 


--per lb. 


Fine Kaisow Congou 




















JOHN GOSNELL AND. CO.’S.. 


lines CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” greatly excels all'other preparations for the Teeth. 
“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


’g, and see that you have none other than their GENUINE article. 





Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


Solty aldpctabl> “hoisted Bpetuser. Whig, Ang Fangas 99, Upper Thurow trek; ons 
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GEORGE BORWICKS 
BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 


TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Drak Sir,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying. the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 


for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 

nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspect ion, in the degree of 100 to 65, 

I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 

G. WaRRINER, 
tative for the English Exhibitors at the 
nternational Exhibition, Havre; late Instruc- 


Yeast. tor of Oookery to the Army of Great Britain, 


a ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D.,!Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
’ board ship, 

necessary for the Dough to stand | en or menses, ssa Pad ne a ag ded eg 4 
° as 5 f ortsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring i 

and rise before it is put imto the | jt, general use at sea: it is the é 
8 : greatest boon, not only 

oven. to the ‘sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 





To make Bread.—TZo every pound of flour add a hegre tea-spoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina Powpze 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in @ DRY.state; then pour on grodually about half-@ pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in whieh ® little salt has been previously dissolved, mizing quickly but thoroughly into 
« dough of the usual consistence, i care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, whieh must be ¢ ately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Meke a wery light dough with Bonwicx's Baxinc Powper; as "bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have Pe a large stewpan of boiling water, make Madea sce balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in,-and boil them for twenty minutes without, taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick @ fork into one, if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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AM MACINTOSH'’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CHURCH SEASONS. Readings snd Meditations on the different periods of the Christian 
Year. YVourth Kdition, revised. Cloth, red, edges, 2s. 


ENGLAND'S PRAYER BOOK. A Short and Practical Exposition of the Services. By the 
Rev, THomas B. Srxus, Rector of Halstead, Kent. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THOUGHTS FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS; compr'sing the Collects for the Day, 


itations, and Selected Verses for Sandays and other days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. T. J. Cuange, 
MAL Rector of St. Paul’s Chureh, York. Cloth, 28. 6d. 


HEAVE WARD THOUGHTS FOR GHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLDS; being Briof 


on a Family’s Daily Text ‘for a Year. ith ah [ntrodaction by tie Very Rev. Dean CitaMenevs, 
Now on Mdition, square 16mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


"HELP ONWARD; or, Short Meditations for very Day in the Year. Compiled from Various 
Christian Authors. Second Edition, square 16mo., cloth, 3s. 
SICK. ED § SERVICES. Compiled from the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer. 
Cawor Hawxrws. Second Edition, with the Author's latest corrections. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s, 6d. 


aYMNS. FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH, AND LAYS OF THE BETTER 


Containing selections from Moultrie, Bonar, ‘Trench, Monsell, Newman, Uoleridge, Neale, &o., &. 
Thi Nauase. Crown 8vo., cloth, elegant, 5s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d, 


THE RIFT IN’ THE CLOUDS. By the Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” 
“English Hearts and English Hands.” Cheap Edition, Twelfth Thousand. Limp cloth, 1s, 


THE C'TY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A.M. James. With an Introduction 
by Sin J. T. Cotentpar. New Edition. Revised and Knlarged. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life Square 16mo, 
A SELECTION OF PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. With an Address by Epwarp 


James, {M.A., Canon, of Winchester, and Vicar of Alton. A New Kdition. Edited by A. M. James. 
Feap. cloth, Ls. 


GOSPEL UNITIES, Practical remarks on Ephes. iv. 4—6. By Rev. J. Ricuarpson, M.A., 


Incumbent of Camden Chiirch, Camberwell. Feap. 8vo., cloth, red edges. 2s. 


PLAIN SERMONS ON SOME QUESTIONS IN HOLY SCRIPTURE, By the 


Rev. OC, P. Lon@nuanp. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. (Twenty four Sermons.) By Rey. A. W. Sxape, St. Mary’s, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Second Thousand. (Cloth, 3s. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. A New Edition. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


WITHOUT of FRIEND IN THE WORLD, Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt 


edges, 2s. 
- “OLD, OLD STORY” SERIES. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. 690th Thousand. 14. 
On toned paper, bound in cloth, gilt, 6d, 
Halfpenny Edition. 290th Thousand. 
With Music for the Pianoforte. 6d. 


LOTTY’S MESSAGE, 100th Thousand. 1d. 
By the same Author. 


BIBLE CLASS TEACHINGS ON “JESUS HiMSELF.” By the Author of “ The Old, 
Old Story.” Third Edition. th, 36. 
HEART TO HEART. Hymns by the Author of “Old, Old Story.” Cloth. Thirty eighth 
usan la. 














*,* All new books kept in stock : any book not in stoek can be procured, and sent by return of post. 
MSS. estimated, and Die and ie pil y printed. 


London: WILLIAM MA CINTOSH, 24, Paternoster Row. 








BORWICK SY 
POWD ERE 


Is now used by ail Respectable Families, 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packete, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 

















—s - 
INVALIDS HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 
R. ARERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT PROCESS, ° 
] cures Censumption, Ast} ms, Bronchitis, Heart Diseases, Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
Dre) sy, Tumours. &ce. Nuwes and Addresses of Thousands : ; 
of extracrdi ary Cures, including many Methodist Miristers, In his work on the Sources of the Nile, says ;— 
added. Inquiry courte ‘d. Details of Se't-cu re, post free, cloth “*T ordered my dragoman Mahomet to in‘orm the Faky that I was 
Louud, Six Stawps, from 10, Cluremont Square, London, N. ‘a doctor, and that I had the best medicines at the service of the 
“sick, with advice gratis. In a short time I had many applicants 
AnripasD REviEws oF TARE Book:— “to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are 
’ . ned (7 Ae | bas bf « Vee useful to am explorer. as, possessing unmistakable purgative 
The Methodist Recorder says, *‘ Success testified by Ministers,” “ properties, they create an undeniable effect upen the patient, which 
&e., &e. “ satisfies him of their value.” 
The Watchman says, “The work will well repay perusal,” &0. Pi hay wpm Fe. ay fvanese ov Spey 
‘ x mach, neys an owels, is a Grea t c 
The Primitive Methodist says, ‘‘ The treatment has met with of the BLOOD, and wonderfully. efficacious in all 
great success. ailments incidental to Females. In WEAKNESS and 





DEBILITY, a powerful invigorator of the system. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tius, 1s., 2s., 43., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving epeedy reliof in all cases 


of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &e: See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Banotay & Co., 
Savers & Sox, Epwanps & Co., Niwzgry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholosale and Retail in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatz’s Report in the Lazcel, August 30, 1862. 

It is highly recommended by the first Medical men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 
and Worms. 








KF. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


| KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


| For upwards of half a cobaby these Pills have been 
esteemed as most effectual both for the prevention and 











NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post- 


Office Savings Bank. | cure of disease. From their timely use rendering the 
A Neat Cloth Cover, with elastic bands, for holding the doctor unnecessary, they are universally known as 
Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of | THK BEST sAMILY MEDICINE. 
J. W. GREEN, 54, PATERNOSTER ROW. | To be had of all Chemists at 1s, 1¢d,, 22. 9d,., and 
| 4s, 6d, per box. 


Ox receipt of six stamps, post free. 
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Ir was a wild stormy night about the middle 
of December, 187 Che rain fell heavily, 
7 7 1 


the wind blew in fitful gusts, and dark cloud 


Swe] rt 


the full. The church clock of Noy had 
just struck the half after nine,and most of the 
inhabitants were already in bed, when at 

velling éer/ine turned at full speed into 


straggling street of the village, 
1d its four smoking horses rare sight at 


when war was ravaging the land) 


{a 
‘up suddenly before the door of the prin 
ae 





“Maitre Lebret, little used to the recey 
: h distinguished visitors, | 
with radiant countenance, followed 
attendants, male and female, and 
laid his hand upon the carriage door, whe 
he was arrested in his proceedings by an 
imperious gesture from the coachman. 
“ How far to the Maison du Grand Volier: 
he shouted, in the teeth of the wind. 
“You want to know how far it 
here to the Volier ?” repeated the somew 
ottended audbergiste. “Well, it may be 
couple of leagues or so 
2”? turning to one of his friends. 


. Le rt} 
yustled forth 
ee as 


} 
Uy LLiS 


na 
MAW 


u 


is from 


what do you 
comrade: 
VIII. 


nidly over a watery moon almost at 


—" pies goes 
CU LRAS Sse] 
1S 
] ] 
“It is perhaps three leagues, or there 
bouts,” answet th yt way, its 
yood ste 
It’s on S f J fans, for sure,” 
aed t 
sa oa red the coachm between 
Ss t ca ou h you 
know nothing about it ? t t least, if I 
on t t road ; it is so dark I can’t 
ee a foot yre me! 


stake your way, Monsieur,” 


‘You can’t ml 
oined in the hostess—who during the pre- 
endeavour- 

] 


ae ead ae 
red Diinds of tne 


ling colloquy had been vain! 


ing to peer through the low 
carriage into the interior—* you have only to 
keep straight } between the 
poplars for about a league and a half, then 
take the first turning to the left, and you are 
there. There’s the moon coming out again, 
so I daresay you will even see the chimneys 
of the house from the road now the trees are 
bare.” 

Gruffly thanking his informant, the coach- 

L 


man touched up his horses and the carriage 


on before you 
] 
i 





to the 


the land- 


eoing 


L- 


t » K- 


“ And in such hot haste,” added the 
smith. 
“ Hush! 


LAC 
for heaven's sake,” cried Madame 
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2 THE WHITE 


CUIRASSIER. 





Lebret, stopping suddenly as she was about 
to re-enter the house. “ What was that?” 

‘What ?” exclaimed half-a-dozen voices. 

“Didn’t you hear a cry? I’m sure some 
one called for help.” 

“Bah!” said Maitre Jacques; “I heard 
nothing.” 

“JT did, though,” said the blacksmith; “a 
queer sound certainly came from the carriage, 
though I can’t say whether it was a cry for 
help or not.” 

« And there !—there!” cried the hostess, 
seizing her husband’s arm and pointing after 
the now distant vehicle, “don’t you see in 
the moonlight some one is beckoning to us? 
It isa woman, I am sure. 
are carrying her off!” 

Something certainly had appeared for an 
instant at the carriage window—a hand, an 
arm, it was impossible to tell what—and had 


It was a narrow band of plain gold, fastened 
by a square clasp, with one large pearl in the 
centre. 

“Well,” asked the lookers on, impatiently, 
“ what is it? What are you looking at ?” 

“There is something engraved on the back 
of the clasp,” she answered ; “it is letters 
interlaced, but they must be in some foreign 
language, for I cannot make them out, and 
over them there is a coronet.” 

“A coronet !” they all exclaimed, pressing 
forward with eager curiosity, as Madame 





so that every one might have a look at it. 
“ Eh bien / what do you say to that, mon 


Bonté de ciel ! they \gros ?” asked the triumphant dame, turning 
|to her spouse ; “ perhaps that belongs to the 


man you spoke of, as you think there was no 
lady in the carriage, eh ?” 


Maitre Jacques shrugged his ponderous | 


been as suddenly withdrawn, whilst a faint| shoulders. “It’s odd enough,” he answered, 


indefinite sound came again to the ears of| 


the listening group. 
“ What a history about nothing!” muttered 


the matter-of-fact landlord; ‘a man looks | 


out of a window, a wheel grinds on a stone, 
and immediately my good Jeannette makes 
it into a grand adventure ! ” 

“It was a woman, I tell you; and look, | 
she has thrown out something!” screamed | 
the excited landlady, as a bright object glit-| 
tered an instant in the murky light, and then 
fell to the ground. “ Run, Pierre Marie—run, 
Alphonse—quick, both of you, and bring it| 
to me.” 

“ Voyons la Mere,’ said the host ; “ calm 
thyself and come indoors ; thou’rt drenched 
to the skin. If they find anything, they can 
bring it to thee there as well as here.” 

But the good woman was deaf to remon- | 
strance, and holding her cap on her head 
with one hand, while with the other she 
steadied herself against the bench in front of 
the door, she eagerly watched the return of 
her messengers. “ £% dien /” she called out, 
whilst the foremost was still twenty or thirty 
yards off, ‘‘ what is it?” 

“ Mistress,” panted Pierre Marie, as soon 
as he was within speaking distance, “ mis- 
tress, it’s a beautiful bracelet.” 

“A bracelet!” cried the dame in a some- 
what disappointed tone as she took the orna- 
ment in her hand, “ well, let us see what it’s 
like ; but I had hoped there might be a letter 
or some word written on it—perhaps there 
is,’—and she turned into the bar where a 
lamp was still burning, and holding the 
bracelet close under the shade examined it 





carefully. 


meditatively. 
“TJ think, Pére Lebret, that the mistress 
has the best of it this time, and that there is 


really some anguille sous roche,’ said the | 
| blacksmith. 
“Tt’s a baren’s coronet,” added the school- | 


master. 


Lebret laid the daintyornament upon the table, | 


“And the letters?” asked Jeanne, “can | 


you make them out?” 
“No,” he said, after vainly turning the 


bracelet in every direction—“ no, it must be | 


some foreign cypher; Russian or German, 
mayhap.” 

“ Ah! that’s it, no doubt,” ejaculated the 
blacksmith ; “ they are some of those accursed 
Prussians who are overrunning the land. I 
wish we had known it sooner.” 

“J don’t think they were Prussians,” said 
another, “for the driver was certainly French, 


|and no Frenchman would be in the service of 


the enemies of the country.” 

“Oh, as for that,” growled Maitre Jacques, 
“one does not do exactly as one likes at the 
present moment.” 

“Well, well,” interposed the portly hostess, 
“let alone the Prussians to-night, and come 
in all of you to the kitchen, where I will 
brew you a jorum of good hot punch ; there’s 
not one of you that isn’t wet through.” 
This proposal being received with general 
approbation, the party adjourned to the 
kitchen fire, where over their stiff brandy-and- 
water they discussed the adventure of the 
evening till pasteleven o’clock—an amount of 
dissipation almost unknown in the annals of 
Noyen. 

During three successive days Maitre 
Jacques had little peace of his life. Jeanne, 
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| thinking. 


| something; in any case he would know 


| precedent, stoutly declined to follow his 
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his wife—or Jeannette, as she was most fre- 
quently called—had the reputation of having 
a will of her own, and she was resolved to 
know more of the mysterious travellers. 
Nothing was easier, according to her way of| 
Her husband had only to saddle 
his black nag, ride to the chateau and give 
back the bracelet, telling how it had been 
found on the road. He could not fail to hear 


whether the old house had at last other 
tenants than the ghosts and the owls, who 
had held high revel there for the last fifteen 
years, But for once Jacques, contrary to all 


wife’s counsel. 

“Oh / que nenni!” said he, ‘I'll neither 
make nor meddle in the matter.” 

“ But, Jacques,” reasoned the dame, after 
all other arguments had failed, “it’s your 
duty to. go, you cannot keep the people’s 
property !” 

* Duty or no duty,” replied Jacques, “I 
won’t go, and that’s flat.” 

“Then I will,” said Jeannette; “ Pierre 
Marie shall drive me there this very day, and 
we will see what will come of it. Who 
knows but I may deliver the poor lady from 
her persecutor.” 

“Go, if it so pleaseth thee,’ said the 
husband, “ but take care what thou’rt about, 
for if all folks say be true, it’s unchancey 
work meddling with the owners of the! 








| Volier.” | 





| and half ruined maison of the Volier. 
| thought of the strange tales she had heard | 


“No fear,” answered the dame; “Jeanne | 
Lebret never passed for a fool that I know of, | 
and she’s not going to begin now;” and off | 
she went to seek Pierre Marie. 

Many fine speeches which she was to| 
make, and many curious and dramatic} 
episodes in which she was to take part, | 
trotted through the somewhat romantic brain | 
of Madame Jeanne, as she donned her black | 
silk gown and her best dom.zet @ rubans pre- 
paratory to her visit to the long neglected 
She | 


when she was a girl, of the wild deeds 
enacted there. She remembered well the} 
story of a jealous husband, who, to revenge | 
the supposed flight of his poor distraught 
young wife with an imaginary lover, had | 
murdered her little child in cold blood, | 
vowing it was none of his. ‘There were | 
those now living in Noyen who, passing by 
night through the woods near the Volier, had 
seen the phantom of a young child wander- 
ing on the south terrace, and wringing its 
elfin hands in the moonlight crying for its 
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mother. The right of way through these 
woods had been closed nearly fifteen years 
ago, and no part of the grounds was visible 
from the high road, so the baby ghost might 
still be wailing its little heart out on the 
terrace for aught that was known at Noyen. 
But Jeanne was not of a timid nature, and 
few of us are superstitious at midday, so, her | 
toilet finished, she set forth on her way with 
a good courage, and in little more than half 
an hour had arrived at her destination. 

Before her was a stone wall about ten feet 
in height, in which was a wooden door, high, 
wide, and solid, opening in the middle with 
two folds. Over the door was a shield 
bearing what had once no doubt been the 
arms of the family, now well nigh effaced, 
the date, however, remained—1768. Above 
the shield was a large projecting ledge of 
stone, supporting a kind of small belfry, with 
a pointed slate roof, inside which was sus- 
pended an iron bell with a short chain 
hanging from it. After examining this un- 
promising exterior, Jeanne Lebret pushed the 
door, which had no handle, but found it was 
locked ; she then looked upwards towards the 
bell, but the chain was high above her reach. 
When she had rapped several times ineffec- 
tually she called. Pierre Marie, who, by 
mounting on a stone beside the gate, con- 
trived to get at the bell, and rang a respectable 
peal. As neither sound nor movement 
replied he renewed his attack, but with the 
same result. 

What was to be done? Was it possible 
that the house was really empty, and that she 
would have to go back as wise as she came? 
Not if she knew it! 

“Try again, Pierre Marie,” she called: out. 
“Three is lucky,” she added to herself, as a 
thundering clang rang through the silence. 

And lucky it was in this case, for after a 
very short interval a distant door was heard to 
open, and a heavy foot approached. Pierre 
Marie, who had never approved of the expe- 
dition, retired with precipitation to his horse’s 
head, and even Madame Jeanne, if the truth 
must be told, felt her heart beat a good deal 
faster than was its wont. But she was deter- 
mined to stand her ground, and to enter if 
entrance was feasible. She was therefore not 
a little disappointed when the door was 
opened about three inches upon a heavy 
chain, and a man’s voice, whose owner re- 
mained invisible, demanded abruptly, “ Who 
are you? and what is your business here?” 

‘I am Jeanne Lebret, from Noyen,” she 
answered, “and my business is with your 
lady.” 
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“There is no lady here,” replied the 
man, “ you must have mistaken the house,” 
and he was about to close the door, but a 
good stout double-soled boot, which Jeanne 
had taken the precaution to insert in the 
opening, prevented his carrying out his inten- 
tion. 

“JT have found something your mistress 
has lost,” she continued, ignoring his last 
observation, ‘and I wish to restore it to her. 
Here it is.’’ As she spoke the chain was 
withdrawn, the door opened a few additional 
inches, and the man thrust forth his head and 
glanced uneasily towards her. But Madame 
Jeanne had evidently made a mistake in 
showing her cards, for when he saw what she 
held in her hand an expression of relief and 
satisfaction passed over his countenance. 

“Oh! it’s you, is it?” said Jeanne, recog- 
nising the driver of the der/ine. “Open the 
door, can’t you, and let me see the young 
lady ?” 

“T tell you, woman, there’s no lady here,” 
he answered, impatiently ; “I’m alone with my 
master, and there hasn’t been a woman in the 
house for the last fifteen years—thank Heaven 
for it !” 


her interview, and greatly vexed at its ill 
success, the good dame had nothing for it, 
nevertheless, but to return home, which she 
accordingly did, crestfallen but not van- 
quished. “ Za nuit porte conseil,” she said to 
herself by way of consolation. And so it 
proved, for the next morning she rose radiant 
with this new idea in her mind: “ The house 
is inhabited, it’s always something to know 
that; and people, let them be as mysterious 
as they will, must eat. I'll find out who 
| furnishes their provisions.” And that evening 
she again put on her best gown, and made a 
round of visits. The butcher, the baker, and 
the grocer, were all interrogated in turn, but 
not one of these worthies had had any 
communication with the maison of the Volier, 
nor received any order whatever from its 
incomprehensible tenants. 

“‘ They have brought provisions with them,” 
was her next conclusion. “ Well, patience, 
they cannot last for ever!” Asa last resource 
she bethought her of the /Zaitidre, “for milk 
won't keep, that’s evident.” This individual 
she had, however, no little trouble in discover- 
ing, as numbers of the country folk passed 
that way with their produce, and most of 








“Do you mean to say,” cried Jeanne,/them had never even heard of the Volier. 


getting angry in her turn, “that there wasn’t| But, finally, she did fall upon the peasant who 
a lady in the carriage the other night when | supplied the house in question, and striking 
you stopped before our door ?” /up a sudden friendship with her, soon drew 

“ Certainly I do,” answered the man. ‘forth all the information she had to give. 

“Then you mean to tell a most tremen- | Little enough. She had never entered the 
dous story!” said Madame Jeanne, hotly;| gates, all she knew was, that one day passing 
“for I know there was; I heard her cry out,|down the road with her cart, she had been 
and I saw her throw or drop this bracelet|stopped by a man on horseback, coming 
from the window,” holding it up as she spoke. | apparently from Le Mans, with a great basket 

“The woman’s mad,” he muttered, trying|tied to his saddle. He had desired her to 








= | 











again to shut the door. 

“No more mad than you are, my good 
friend, as you shall find out, for I'll know 
more of this affair before I’m much older. 


| bring him a Jdoite de dait every morning at | 


seven o'clock. The first time she went he 
| was waiting at the door, where he paid her 
ithe price of the milk and the can, and told 


And why, pray, were the blinds all down if|her that his master was ill, and as the sound 


your master was alone?” 

“ Because my master is ill, and didn’t wish 
ill-bred people to stare at him in his carriage, 
any more than he wishes them to come here 
asking impertinent questions.” 

“Impertinent questions, indeed! I sup- 
pose that’s meant for me!” ejaculated Jeanne, 
drawing herself up, and forgetful of the door 
in her indignation, “ but I can tell you xs 

But here her eloquence was suddenly cut 
short, for, profiting by her involuntary back- 
ward movement, the surly coachman slammed 
the door in her face, turned the key, put up 
the chain, and beat a hasty retreat, despite 
all her efforts to detain him. 

Confounded at the sudden termination of 





|of the bell disturbed him, she was to hang 
her milkcan on a big nail in the wall at the 
side of the door, without ringing or waiting. 
“And every morning I take down my empty 
can with the money in it, and put the full 
one in its place.” : 

“ And you have never seen any one but the 
man who was carrying the basket?” asked 
Madame Jeanne. 

“ Never,” said the other, “and I only saw 
him the first day.” 

Jeanne Lebret was fairly puzzled, and her 
hopes of arriving at a solution of the mystery 
began to fade away. The servant evidently 
rode to Le Mans for the provisions; that 
was the worst feature in the case. Well, she 
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| stop, Karl!” panted little Hilda. 


| past her, and caught the ball as it rolled down 


| child, nevertheless,” answered the boy, with a 
| sneer. “ Your father is French, and you were 
| born in France, and you ought to be proud 
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must wait. It was now the 24th of December ; 
onthe 1st of every month she went herself 
to Le Mans to restock her store-room. Per- 
haps there she might learn something. It 
was a very feeble chance, for the town was 
large, and she knew but few people in it, but 
it was always a chance. “And who knows 
besides what may happen here ?.” she said ; 
“the master may get worse and need a doctor, 
or the house may go on fire, or ahundred things 
may happen. I'll keep my ears and my eyes 
well open, and it will be odd if nothing turns 
up.” 

On the 2nd of January (not the 1st, that 
being a /éte day) she went to Le Mans, 
according to custom, but despite all her 
endeavours, she made no discovery of any 
kind; and so the nine days’ wonder passed 





| away, and the Grand Volier fell back well- 
| nigh into its former state of oblivion. 


CHAPTER II.—EHRENSTEIN., 
“The swift passing anger but served to awaken 
New beauties, like flow’rs that are sweetest when 
shaken.” Moore. 
On the banks of the Rhine in a brave old 
garden, two children were at play. “Stop, 


go no farther, indeed I can’t.” 

“ Nonsense! ” 
of about fourteen ; “run quick, or it will be 
over the bank.” She ran on a few steps, and 


then sank trembling on the grass. Karl flew 


the bank towards the river. 

“Well,” he said, tossing it from one hand to | 
the other, “‘ you are a slow-coach, to be sure, | 
—a regular lazy German, every inch of you.” | 

The girl, a slight, pretty little creature, | 
much too fragile-looking for the rough boy’s 
play in which she had been engaged, started 
up at these words with sparkling eye and 
heightened colour. “ A true Prussian, indeed 
I hope I am,” she cried. 

“You're a Frenchwoman,or rather a French 


of it.” 

“Proud of it! and why?” 

“Because France is the first nation in the 
world, and the most civilized ; you Germans, 
and the English, and all the rest are bar- 
barians compared to us! and we have the 
finest army that ever existed, and we con- 
quered Europe in the good old days when 
Napoleon I. was Emperor.” 

** Napoleon was a cruel tyrant, and a wicked, 





“T can} 
| Ah, how I love the dear Fatherland, and our 


cried her companion, a boy | beautiful old Rhine !— 








bad man besides,” cried the little girl. 


“Napoleon was a hero, and all Europe 
trembled before him ; as for you Prussians, 
we beat you all to nothing.” 

“And who beat you at Waterloo?” asked 
Hilda, triumphantly. 

“‘Not you, at any rate,”’ retorted the boy. 

“Ah, but Wilhelm says it was us ; and that 
besides, a day is coming: * 

“Hold your tongue, you silly little child! 
Wilhelm is making you as pedantic an ass as 
he is himself.” 

“Wilhelm is very clever; both uncle and 
aunt say so.” 

“ That’s not wonderful ; of course they think 
their own goose a swan ; but I am sick of the 
whole tribe of them. Thank Heaven, I am 
soon going to college ; and after that, when I 
marry you and we go to live in France, ’ll 
take good care that we see no more of them.” 

“But I won’t marry you, Karl Beaumont, 
never ; I would die rather.” 

“ Well, don’t go into heroics, my little dear ‘ 
I don’t want you at present, and you will sing 
a different song when you are eighteen, I dare 
say ;” and the boy drew himself up, and smiled 
with an ineffable air of self-conceit. 

“ T’'ll never change as long as I live, and I 
will always live here, or at least in Prussia. 





“Lieb Vaterland magst ruhig sein, “* 
Fest steht und treu die Wacht am Rhein, 


“The Rhine will be ours by and by, and 
then you can sing that to mein France,” said 
Karl. ’ 

“You'll never have the Rhine, and if you 
do go to war with the Prussians you'll be 
beaten this time — Wilhelm says so—but 
whether you are beaten or not, I will never 
go to France with you.” 

“Ah, you'll like going with me when you 
are older; and if you don’t you will have to 
go all the same; your father told me so him- 
self ; it is all settled.” 

The bright rosy face turned suddenly pale. 
“ My father said it was settled that I should 
go with you ?” she asked, in a subdued voice. 

“Yes, and it is only right that it should be 
so ; everybody will say the same, for your 
father spent all my money : I am his nephew, 
and ought to be his heir, only there will be 
nothing left by the time he dies, if he goes on 
as he is doing now,while you,my lady baroness, 
are heiress to half of the lands and possessions 
of the old baron, your grandfather. What more 
natural than that your father, who has squan- 
dered the money that ought to have come to 


| sang the child enthusiastically. 
| 
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me, should give me his daughter and her 
fortune instead ? it’s only justice.” 

“Donot talk any moreaboutit, itmakesmeso 
unhappy, Karl, and my father cannot force me 
to marry you if I don’t like, it is only in story- 
books people do that now; besides, mamma 
would never have wished it, I am sure.” 

“ That’s like enough; your precious mamma | 


hated me, and I dare say told you never to) 


speak to me when you could help it.” 

“Oh, Karl, mamma was too good to hate 
any one, and you were so young ; she was very 
sorry for you, she was indeed.” 


“Was she? that was too kind of her! what | 


might she be sorry about ?” 

‘* Because, she said, you had no mother to | 
teach you to be good.” 

“T don’t see that I’m so much worse than | 
you, or your mother either, with all your pious | 
Protestant notions ; besides, you have dreamt 
all that about your mother, or old Madeleine | 
has told you, for it is quite impossible you can | 
remember her, you were only four years old 
when she died.” 


“TIT do remember her perfectly well, and| 


all that passed when nurse Madeleine brought | 
me here from France to see my own dear 
beautiful mamma before she died. Oh mamma, 
mamma! Why did you leave your little Hilda, 
who loved you so?” cried tke child, sud- 
denly bursting into tears, and wringing her 
little hands as she walked up and down the 
garden path. 

“Come, Hilda,” said the boy roughly, “be | 
done with all that and let’s finish our game. si 

“T can’t indeed, Karl, my heart beats so— 
it hurts me,” she answered, leaning against a| 
tree. 

“ Bah ! it’s living in this dull hole that gives 
you all these fancies, you are moped to death, 
The first time your father comes, I'll advise 
him to send you to school in Paris, that w ill| 
waken you up a bit.” 

“Oh don’t, Karl!” she cried, the tears 
streaming down her face, “ don’t make him | 
send me away from aunt Hedwig, I could not | 
bear it, indeed.” 

The ‘boy was flattered by her appealing to | 
him. 

‘** Well,” he said, “kiss me, and let us be 
friends ; I declare if you had only a little more 
spirit, and were not always whimpering, you'd 
be the prettiest girl in all Germany, or in 
France either, for the matter of that. Give} 
me a kiss, Hilda, won't you ?” 

But the child shrank from him involuntarily. 

“You need not look at me as if I werea, 
toad,” he said, angrily; “ I’m not so ugly as all 


that, I suppose. If it were your dear cousin | 


/moaned out, 
promised I would go into no more passions ; 


Wilhelm who had asked you, you would have 
kissed him fast enough, I’ll be bound.” 

“ Yes,’ answered the child, simply, “I 
would, for Wilhelm is always good to me, and 
you areso unkind, Karl.” 

“Don’t call me Karl, I won't have it, I’ve 
told you so before ; my name is Charles, as 
you know perfectly. Now kiss me, Hilda, and 


jing, but I asked you, and I don’t choose to 
be refused by such a child as you,” and he 
laid his hand upon her wrist. 
“Let me go!” shecried, impatiently trying 
to throw off his hold ; ‘‘I won't kiss you, for 
| I don’t like you!” 
|‘ Then you shall go to Paris to learn better 
| manners and better taste, so think twice be- 
| fore you say ‘no’ again.’ 

| The little girl flushed and hesitated, then 
threw her head back defiantly. “I shall not,’ 
| she repeated, “and it is very mean of you to 
‘threaten me, and to try and make me kiss 
you when you know——” 

| She stopped abruptly. 

* When I know what?” he asked, but no 
answercame. “Speak!” he cried, shaking her 
oy by the arm. ‘ When I know w hat ?’ 

“ Well, when—you know you force me to 
"say it—when you know I hate you! Yes,” 
she cried, snatching her arm from his grasp, 
and stamping her ‘foot passionately on the 
‘ground, whilst her eyes flashed fire, “yes, I 
|hate you with all my heart and soul—there, 
you would have it !” 

“ Hilda,” said a reproachful voice close to 
her; “ Hilda, child, what is this?” 

T he girl turned her head, and in an instant 
| her whole attitude changed; her head drooped 
'sorrowfully, the angry light died out of her 
eyes, and she threw herself sobbing into her 
cousin’s arms.’ 

‘‘Oh! Wilhelm, Wilhelm, forgive me,” she 
“and it was only yesterday I 





} 


I think I am wickeder than ever.” 

The great sixteen years’ old boy took her 
in his arms, and -soothed her as though she 
were an infant. 

‘“‘ What is it, Herzchen?” he asked, “ what 
has happened ?” 

“Oh, Wilhelm, I was so angry with him, 
so very angry, I don’t deserve that you should 
be good to me.” 

“ Coward !” said Wilhelm, flashing his blue 
eyes upon Karl Beaumont, who stood looking 
on awkwardly enough at this scene between 
the cousins, “what pleasure can you take in 
terrifying the child in this way ?” 

“Tt is you who are a coward,” siateal| 








be done with it—not that I care for your kiss- | 
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learned here will soon be knocked out of her, | 
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Karl, “to insult me in your father’s house ; 
were I half-a-dozen years older you would 
not dare to do it.” 

“Not dare!” laughed the tall, handsome 
Wilhelm ; “I don’t know about that, but we 
need not quarrel over it here, or we shall have | 
Hilda more frightened than ever. Come | 
along,” he said, taking the little girl by the 
hand, “my mother sent me to fetch you ; you 
should have been in long ago.” 

Charles Beaumont watched the two figures 
as they disappeared among the trees, the child 
leaning confidingly upon her friend. ‘Though 
he did not generally give proof of a very manly 
spirit in his intercourse with his cousin Hilda, 
he was not by any means a coward, in the} 
usual acceptation of the word; he would 
gladly have done battle with Wilhelm von 
Alversleben, though the Prussian boy was a 
head taller than he was, and two years his 
senior. But his uncle, Hilda’s father, the 
only person in the world he either feared or 
obeyed, had insisted, for very good reasons 
of his own, that there should be no quarreliing 
between the boys, and Charles did his best to 
conceal his dislike to his companion, hoping 
a day might come when he should be his own 
master and could “ pay him out,’’ in one way 
or another. In the meantime he detested 
him cordially. He envied him his superior 
age and tall manly figure; he grudged him 
the unlimited admiration of his mother and 
sisters, and above all, though he never con- 
fessed it even to himself, he was jealous of 
the affection felt for him by Hilda, their 
mutual cousin, and the connecting link be- 
tween them. Most of the little girl’s smiles 
and all her confidences were for Wilhelm; 
for her cousin Charles she had scant courtesy, 
though until this evening he had never 
believed that she actually disliked him. 

“T’]l tell my uncle,” he said to himself, “and | 
he’ll send her away ; if she stays here much | 
longer we'll have her falling in love with that | 
precious cousin of hers—great lout that he is. | 
But he’s no fool, though I said he was; he 
knows well enough what he’s about, and no 
doubt has received his instructions from 
Madame Hedwig. It would certainly be a 
capital thing for them, as my uncle said, to 
marry the two, and reunite the divided estates ; 
but it shan’t happen if I can help it, and she 
must go in a year or two at most. I wish, | 
though, I had not spoken about it to her, for 
she will know that I got her sent away, and | 
will hateme. But she is a child still, and will | 
have forgotten all I said before she goes, and | 


then once in Paris, all the nonsense she has | 


| 


and she’ll be as sorry to come back as ever 
she was to go. No one in their senses could 
prefer living here to being in France, and 
aboveall in Paris,” and finishing his soliloquy 
with this patriotic reflection, the precocious 
young gentleman walked in to supper. 


CHAPTER III.—THE CO-HEIRESSES, 

Oh! who could bear life’s stormy doom, 
Did not Thy wing of love 

Come lightly bearing through the gloom 
Our peace-branch from above ? 

Then sorrow, teuched by Thee, grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray, 

As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day. 


Tue Baroness Hedwig was a comely matron, 
with a fair and pleasant countenance, who, 
despite her thirty-eight years, was still both 
young-looking and handsome. She managed 
her household well and discreetly, knowing 
how to make a happy home for her husband, 
who loved her with a sincere affection, and 
for her children who adored her. It wasa 
peaceful and united family at Ehrenstein, 
where neither envy nor jealousy found place. 
The two. young daughters smiled as they told 
how their mother loved Wilhelm best, and 
how content they were that it should be so, 
and if it were true that the image of her first- 
born was enshrined in the warmest sanctuary 
of his mother’s heart, such fact led to no 
unjust preference ; quite otherwise, for some- 
times the father would say, “ Hedwig, you 
are too hard upon our Wilhelm; he is no 
longer a child, and boys will be boys.” And 
Hedwig thereupon would declare “ that for 
that very reason, and no other, a firmhand was 
needed, and that if the father were too indul- 
gent to them all, she must herself tighten the 
reins, or her wild young steed might turn 
restive, and like the new hunter, take the bit 
in his teeth and fly off into all kinds of wild 
courses ;” saying which the mother would 
look proudly at her son with an inquiring 
glance. But the young steed, if he did fret a 
little now and again under the curb, never- 
theless loved well the hand that guided him, 
and had no thought of escape; and the 


|baroness knew that it was so, and was a 


happy and rejoicing mother. Sometimes, 
but now only at rare intervals, a cloud would 
rest upon her placid brow, and a sorrowful 
sadness possess her spirit; then her little 
daughters would look tearfully at each other 
and say, “Our mother is thinking of poor 


aunt Hilda.” 
And so it was. The one great sorrow of 
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her life had been the unhappy marriage and 
untimely death of her only sister. , 
About eighteen years before this time, 
the death of their father had left the two 
young sisters, Hedwig and Hilda, in the 
dangerous position of orphans at the re-|as yet scarcely acknowledged to herself that 
spective ages of twenty and sixteen, and of|}she loved him, the fact was sufficiently evi- 
co-heiresses to the family title and estates, | | dent to the dézsé man of the world, versed in 
which latter were of no inconsiderable extent| every species of feminine conquest. From 
and value. To Hedwig was bequeathed the|that quarter he feared no obstacle, but un- 
castle of Ehrenstein, with its woods and/ fortunately for his plans, neither Colonel 
pleasure-grounds ; to ‘Hilda, was left property | Alversleben nor his wife appeared to be 
of equal value including a stately mansion; equally impressed in his favour. Pro- 
long unused in the ‘Unter den Linden,’ in| bably he thought the idea of a marriage with 
Berlin. In this distribution of his possessions a foreigner and a Romanist was distasteful 
the father had well judged of the different | to them. 
| characters of his two children, for the elder| In this supposition he was correct, but other 
| was of a calm and tranquil nature and loved | reasons had lately made Hedwig and her 
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into her society ; still her substantial do¢ was 
doubtless, in the eyes of the ruined gambler, 
her principal attraction. So far as Hilda was 
herself concerned, the affair, he felt sure, 
would be simple enough ; for though she had 











| the home of her ancestors with a clinging 
affection, whilst the younger, fond of change 
and variety, anticipated much greater pleasure 


from the winters she hoped to spend in the| 


gay capital, than she had ever yet experienced 


from the sweet summer time always spent at | 
‘able coolness on the part of many who 


Ehrenstein. When, about a_ year later, 
Hedwig married the Colonel Heinrich von 
Alversleben, to whom she had been betrothed 


by her father on his deathbed, Hilda saw her | 


dream realized, and it was after the third 
winter passed in Berlin, that she formed that 
unhappy connection already alluded to. 


Monsieur de Chavigny was what is called, 


in French society, a charmant garcon, that is 
to say, he danced well, talked well, almost 
brilliantly, sang, recited, was invaluable in 


private theatricals, and always ready to make | 


one in every species of amusement. He 
was tolerably good-looking, of good family, 
and had inherited from his father a fortune 
of £2,000 a year. 
the person who first presented him in Berlin 
society, was the fact that he was a gambler, 
who though no aditué of Homburg, Baden- 


Baden, or Monaco, had, nevertheless, con-| 
trived in the cercles of Paris, to lose at Zans-| 
guenet, bacarat, and other such inventions of 


Satan, more than three- -quarters of his capital. | 
Such was; however, the case, and he was 
recklessly ‘spending his last few thousands in | 
the determination to enjoy life as long as| 
possible, and trusting to a vague hope that! 


What was not known to, 


husband most anxious to withdraw their 
young sister from the influence exercised over 
her by hernew friend. Disagreeable rumours 
began to float about as to his previous life 
and habits, vague at first, but afterwards of 
sufficient importance to induce a consider- 


had formerly received him with cordial hos- 
pitality. 

But all endeavours to reason with Hilda 
were useless; she would believe nothing 
against her favourite partner, whose assiduities 
begun now to be remarked and commented 
upon. 

In this state of matters the Colonel resolved 
to obtain some definite information, and 


'wrote to a friend in Paris, on whose judg- 


ment and veracity he could rely, to make the 
necessary inquiries. The result was worse 
than he had anticipated. Monsieur de Cha- 
vigny was unpleasantly spoken of in Paris; 
there was nothing absolutely against his 
character, but he was generally believed to 


‘have lost at play, not only a great portion of 


his own fortune, but every sixpence belonging 
to his young nephew, the orphan child of his 
sister. He had had also more than one 
somewhat dubious affair of honour on his 
hands, and altogether was an objectionable 
acquaintance. And this was the man from 
whom the Colonel daily expected an offer of 
marriage for his young sister-in-law. 

What was to be done? The most prudent 
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something would turn up for the future, at) measure was simply to leave Berlin a month 
the time when he made the acquaintance of ‘sooner than they had intended, and so put an 
| the Alversleben family. It would, perhaps, | end to any farther intercourse with Monsieur 
be unjust to say that seeing his attentions de Chavigny; so finding Hilda still deaf to 
well received by the young Hilda he resolved reason, this step was resolved upon. The 
to marry her for her money ; she was pretty | announcement of their departure was met by 
and intelligent, and could not fail to make aja storm of rebellion from the headstrong girl, 
certain impression on any man thrown much|and a formal proposal of marriage from the 
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lover, which proposal was politely but posi- | 
| success. 
‘could not leave home, without any reason 


tively declined by the colonel. 
It seemed, however, that contrary to French 


| custom, the préfendant had first declared him- 


self to the young lady, who had favoured his 


| advances, and such being the case he de- 


clined to receive his dismissal from other lips 
than her own. Explanations then ensued, 
followed by a complete rupture, and the de- 
parture of the family for the country. 

During the first months passed at Ehren- 
stein Hilda stormed and wept by turns, but 
knowing the misery such a marriage as that 
she contemplated must infallibly entail upon 
her, Colonel Alversleben remained inflexible. 
Then reason appeared suddenly to come to 
her aid, and to the great joy of her sister 
Hedwig, who had suffered cruelly during this 
trying time, she became once more the kind 
and docile Hilda of other days ; who, if 
somewhat less gay and bright than formerly, 
was even more affectionate than had been her 
wont. But this happy time was only the calm 
before the storm. 

One miserable day a secret correspondence 
was discovered between Hilda and her lover, 
and even a project of elopement to take place 
when she should have attained her majority. 
To describe the grief and consternation which 
followed would be impossible ; the end of all 
was, that rather than see Hilda withdraw 
herself from the protection of her family, and 
marry clandestinely a spendthrift, who would 
carry all her money to the gaming table, 
Colonel Alversleben and his wife at last gave 
a most unwilling consent to the marriage, on 
condition that Hilda’s fortune should be en- 
tirely settled on herself and any children she 
might have, that her daughters should be 
brought up in the Protestant faith ; and in case 
of her death educated in Germany under her 
sister’s care. Against the first of these condi- 


tions the young girl protested indignantly, but | 


in vain ; and as she finally submitted her will 
in this particular to that of her guardians, 


Monsieur de Chavigny was forced to accept | 
the terms offered him, though they interfered | 
rose, and throwing on a light mantle she 


materially with his arrangements. 
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urgently than before, but with the like ill- 
The reply was simply that she 


being assigned ; and nothing was said as to 
the possibility of any future meeting between 
the sisters. 

Time passed on, and the Baroness Hedwig 
had a great boy of eight years old, and two 
little girls of four and five, and still no satis- 
factory tidings had ever come from Hilda, 
and now for the last six months not a single 
letter had arrived. The anxiety always felt 
on her account had greatly increased,and there 
was a question of the colonel going himself to 
Paris to see Hilda if she were there, and if 
absent, to obtain at least some intelligence 
as to her whereabouts. 

“Tt is better so,” he said to his wife, “ this 
suspense is too painful for you. To-morrow is 
Sunday; on Monday I will set off.” 

‘“* My good Heinrich, you are always kind,” 
answered Hedwig, “I would, indeed, fain 
have some tidings of my poor Hilda, and 
yet I shall see you go with a heavy heart; 
for, despite all her faults, my @weet bird loved 
me well, and I greatly fear some sad calamity 
must have befallen her—why else this pro- 
longed silence? ” 


“My Hedwig, take courage,” he replied; | 
“ Hilda was always proud and indepen- | 


dent, and remembering how little we liked 
her marriage, she may not choose to tell of 
her unhappiness, for that she is unhappy I 
fear there can be little doubt.” 





“It may be so,” Hedwig said, “I trust | 


there may be nothing worse; but to-day I | 


think of her continually, and feel strangely 
depressed.” 

“This heat oppresses you, Hedwig,” said 
her husband; “let us go to the garden and 
see the children at their play; it is best not 
to encourage sorrowful thoughts.” 

It was a fair summer evening, but hot and 
close ; not a leaf stirred, and as night came 
on the heat increased, seeming to threaten a 
storm. The Baroness Hedwig could not 
sleep ; so, restless and ill at ease, she at last 


For several months after the marriage all| wandered about the moonlit rooms, thinking 


seemed to go on well; Hilda wrote de-|of her sister. Here was the chamber that 
lightedly of her gay life in Paris, and else-|had been Hilda’s in her girlhood; here the 
where ; then her letters became rare and/schoolroom where they had studied together, 
constrained. and this, again, was their own little parlour, 

During the second year of her marriage|where formerly had been stored all their 
she announced to them the birth of a little| youthful treasures. In this room a large 
girl, which seemed to make her very happy. | double window opened on to a balcony, from 
The invitations to visit Ehrenstein, which | which a wide flight of steps led into a flower- 
had hitherto been refused, were upon this | garden, formerly the exclusive property of the 
Occasion renewed, and pressed upon her more | two young girls. Tempted by the brightness 
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of the moonlight, she descended the steps and | 


walked along the soft velvet turf to an alley 
where grew the trees they had planted together. 
In Hedwig’s garden was a fanciful moss- 
covered rustic seat, open to the sky, 
where they would sit in the summer time 
watching the floating clouds, or counting the 
myriad stars above, and talking as young 
girls talk of life and of the future. In Hilda’s 
garden was a pretty little covered kiosk, 
facing the south, and there, when the pale 
winter sun showed himself, they would carry 
their books, and try to believe that spring was 
coming fast. 

How well she remembered it all, and in 
these material objects there was no change, 
all was trimmed and kept as in their childish 
days. She first visited the rustic seat, and 
then opening a small trellis-work gate, turned 
into a narrow garden path leading to the 
kiosk. Suddenly she stopped, as her glance 
fell upon the fanciful little building before 
her, passed her hand across her eyes, looked 
again, and then, with a shudder, returned 
quickly towards the house. 

“ Heinrich was right,” she said; “I must 
not give way to these fancies,” and yet, as 
she spoke, she turned and looked again. 


| There on the bench where they had so often 


| leaning on her hand, as she had seen her aj 


sat together, Hilda was sitting now, her head 


hundred times. ‘Could it be really Hilda? 
or had she herself some fever in her veins, 
which made her see with her bodily senses 
what was present to her spirit?” Then 
another thought came to her which chilled 
her heart ; she had heard of death being an- 


| nounced by apparitions such as this. ‘‘ Could 


her sister be dead?” This terrible fear van- 
quished all other dread, and she hastened 


| towards her, and called her softly by her 





name. But neither voice nor movement 
answered her. 

Utterly alarmed she fled into the house, 
and bending over her sleeping husband— 
* Heinrich, waken!” she cried, “ Hilda is 
here!” 

A few moments and he had followed her 
to the garden, speaking soothingly, believing 
her to be the victim of some hallucination. 

** Not so,” she said, “I have seen Hilda in 
body or in spirit ;—and see, she is there still.” 

Heinrich was strong and brave, but never- 
theless a strange sensation of fear came over 
him as he gazed upon the motionless form 
before him. 

“Rest here,’ he said to Hedwig, “I will 
go to her,” and in his turn he advanced and 
spoke to her. 


“ Hilda,” he said, gently. She did not 
answer, but presently raised her sweet blue 
eyes to his face, those lovely eyes once so full 
of expression, now vacant and wandering. 

A fear worse than that of death came to 
him. 

“Hilda, dearest,” he said again, ‘come 
with me. Why are you here so late ?” 

‘“‘T am so wearied, Heinrich—so wearied,” 
she sighed, “that I can go no farther,” and 
again her head dropped upon her hands. 

With a terrible presentiment he returned 
\to Hedwig. 

“Tt is Hilda,” he said. 


sprang forward to meet her, but Heinrich laid 
his hand upon her arm. 

“ Hedwig, dear,” he said, “it is Hilda, but 
I fear she is ill ; she seems bewildered ; it might 
be imprudent to let her see you so suddenly ; 


her to you immediately.” 

Casting a long and anxiously inquiring 
glance upon her husband, the good wife 
obeyed, while Heinrich returned to Hilda. 

* Are you ill?” he asked anxiously. 

“ No,” she said, with the same vacant look, 
x no, I am not ill, but I am tired—tired to 

death.” 

“Come jinto the house, dearest, it is not 
good for you to sit here in the night air,” he 
said, as he aided her to rise ; but she trembled 
so violently that he took her in his arms, and 
carried her to the room where Hedwig 
awaited her impatiently. 

When she was laid upon her bed, Hedwig 
kissed her sister lovingly, murmuring in her 
ear how thankful they were to have her once 
more among them. But Hilda looked at her 
without a sign of recognition. 

“ Where—where is my dear Hedwig ?” was 
all her answer, 

Then poor Hedwig pressed her hands upon 
her heart, and sank down beside her sister’s 
bed terror-stricken. 

“ Oh, merciful Heaven ! she does not know 
me,” she gasped. “ What ails her, Heinrich ? 
what can it be?” 

But Heinrich was no longer there ; he had 
gone to rouse a servant, whom he sent upon 
his fleetest horse to fetch a doctor. When 
the doctor arrived he gave the usual unsatis- 
factory answers and vague directions cus- 
tomary in such cases, and said he would 
return in afewhours. Meanwhile the patient 
lay in a state bordering on unconsciousness ; 
she rarely spoke, and did not recognise even 
Heinrich after the first day. The doctor, 
completely at fault, sent for a second medical 














“Oh, my darling!” she cried out, as she | 


go in, then, and’prepare her room, I will bring | 
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man, and afterwards for a celebrated physician | 


from the capital, but little satisfaction was 
obtained. She had probably received some 
violent mental shock, he said, which had pros- 


trated the nervous system and affected the| 


brain, 
opinion was that she would do so, as there 
were no symptoms of actual disease, but her 
reason .would probably remain obscured. 


She might recover; his decided | 


And then at last she woke up, weak and 
worn it is true, but conscious. Oh, what 
unutterable joy for Hedwig, to see once more 
the light of reason in those sweet eyes, and 
to feel the thin trembling hand return the 
pressure of her own. Despite the cruel 
anxiety they felt as to the fate of the child, 
it was impossible to speak of her as yet. In 


| Hilda’s present state of exhaustion all excite- 


Should fever, however, supervene, a cerebral | 


crisis was inevitable, in which case reason 
mizht be restored. The danger would then 
be, that the patient would sink under the con- 
sequent weakness. He hoped not, however, 
and left her with every confidence in the 
hands of her present medical attendant, and 
so saying he took his departure. 

And a dreadful burning fever did seize 
upon the hapless Hilda, and she wasted away 
day by day. Her delirious wanderings were 
painful to hear, above all when she would 
call again and again upon her dear Hedwig ; 
but she never spoke of anything referring to 
her previous life except on one occasion. It 
was about the sixth or seventh day of the 
fever, and she seemed more than usually 
agitated. Suddenly, before either sister or 
nurse, who were both with her, could inter- 
pose, she had flung herself out of bed upon 
her knees, and with clasped hands and strain- 
ing eyes, she cried out, in an anguished voice, 
“ Hedwig, Hedwig, he is murdering her, he is 
murdering my little child! Oh, help! help!” 
and then she fell back in their arms insensible. 

This was the only time she spoke of either 
husband or child. 

Hedwig was terrified by her words. Were 
they only the ravings of delirium? or had 
that man, poor Hilda’s husband, actually 
attempted the child’s life? It seemed utterly 
impossible, and yet why should Hilda have 


left her child unless something terrible had | 
happened, and how had she come to them| 
in a state so deplorable that both life and} 


reason were hanging in the balance? 


Day | 


by day they watched by her with an ever| 


increasing anxiety, but at length the crisis | 
jwith M. de Chavigny. 


came, and she sank into a long and deathlike 
sleep. 
What moments were those! What prayers 


were offered up to Heaven for her safety, and | the child’s sake, if it lives 
how Hedwig feared and hoped, and feared | be one of peace. 


| 


| again, with every movement of her wasted 


limbs, with every fluttering of her feeble breath. 


| 


ment must be avoided. 

But as she slowly gained strength, memory 
began to awaken, and at last she spoke 
herself on the subject, but vaguely and with- 
out details. Her husband had taken her 
nearly a year before to an old country house 
in the centre of France, where she lived in 
perfect seclusion. She was very sad, and 
what made her most unhappy was, that 
though she wrote often to her sister and to 
different friends, no answer ever came. Then 
her husband did not love her, nor the child 
either ; he had often threatened to separate 
them, and at length——— But here her memory 
failed her, and she seemed so agitated that 
Hedwig besought her to try and think no more 
of the past till she was stronger. But in vain 
she tried to forget, and yet in vain she strug- 
gled to recollect distinctly the events which 
troubled her. 
shudderingly, “that he struck my darling 
I saw her fall senseless, and I saw her blood 
flow to my feet. I see it now as I saw it then. 
I remember nothing more, but he surely must 





“T know,” she would repeat | 


have killed her, otherwise I never would have | 


fled from my home and left her.” 

As soon as the doctor pronounced his 
patient out of immediate danger, the good 
colonel set forth on his long-projected jour- 
ney, resolved to demand an explanation of 
Monsieur de Chavigny. He wrote to an- 
nounce his intention of going to Paris, and 
from thence into the department of the Sarthe, 
where was situated the house Hilda had 
quitted. The last words of the baroness in 
parting from her husband were these, ‘‘ What- 
ever happens, do not, I pray you, Heinrich, 
let yourself be drawn into any kind of quarrel 
It would infallibly 
separate Hilda from me for ever.” 

“ Trust me, Hedwig,” he answered, “ for 
3 my mission must 
All that it is in my power 
to do shall be done to bring back the little 
| girl to her unfortunate mother.— Adieu.” 
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SOME MORE WORDS TO GIRLS WHO HAVE LEFT 
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SuGGEsTIoNs have already been made in this! becomes irresistible. A truer economy may 
Magazine of some plans of study for girls|be practised in most cases by purchasing 
who have left school* which may supply | only such dresses as are really needed; by 
them with steady work for the morning hours. | choosing such materials as will wear well and 
For the remainder of the day a variety of em- |retain their freshness and colour, and by 
ployments of personal and social interest may |having them made simply by a good dress- 
readily be found sufficient to give to the life}maker. Dressmaking at home leads not 
of a girl at home a sense of enjoyment and|unfrequently to an actual deterioration of 
usefulness, if she will earnestly seek for occu- | personal character, and to a lowering of the 
pation instead of waiting for the impulses /tone of the family life. 
to self-gratification. This may possibly sound like an exaggera- 
Amongst these general employments a/|tion ; but it must be remembered that it is an 
woman’s most familiar resource, needlework, | occupation which engrosses all the thoughts, 
must not be overlooked. The hemming of|and centres them on personal appearance ; 
strips of muslin, and the sewing of seams, no | it creates a habit of observing dress in others 
longer, happily, constitutes the chief serious |so constantly, that even on serious occasions 
occupation of a young lady, but the obligation | the eye is caught by a new mode, and the 
to keep the wardrobe in neat repair is a duty | mind occupies itself in planning how this can 
more or less binding on all girls at home;! be imitated, or in inventing fresh designs in 
while the various kinds of fancy work of good shapes and trimmings. It thus tends to pro- 
design and useful purpose supply a very | duce frivolity, and to hinder the course of 
pleasant means of keeping the hands engaged earnest reflection and deep feeling. The 
in the service of taste and design. Work for work itself, moreover, does not admit of being 
the poor, and the arrangement of work for taken up at stated times; it is necessary 











sewing classes, make a demand also on intel- 
ligence and skill in cutting out cleverly, and 
finding out how to make the best possible use 


generally that it should be despatched out of 
hand, and there is that kind of interest about 


it which produces the desire to continue it | 














of the materials, | y 
Unless it is necessary on the ground of! thing else for it; the regularity of the life is 


economy, it is not well to undertake any thus interrupted, and the habit acquired of | 


large and engrossing amount of needlework neglecting important duties. When several 
to be done at home. It interferes with family sisters are living at home, and are frequently | 
life, and other more serious duties; and so engaged in dressmaking, the subject becomes | 
many poor women have no other means of|a constant topic for conversation, and absorbs 
gaining a livelihood, that it is the truest the interests and energies to an extent which 
charity to supply them with this kind of work. lessens the influence of higher objects and 
It has become somewhat the custom of late|more elevating employments. Those who 
for girls at home to make their own dresses ; sincerely wish to bring their personal ex- 
the use of the sewing machine facilitates this,| penses within a small sum may do so more 
and the increased charges of dressmakers, | successfully, and with better results, by prac- 
and the larger cost of the great quantity of) tising a little self-denial in regard to expendi- 
material now used in each dress, gives this|ture in trifles not really necessary to good 
practice the plea of economy; but it may be | taste and neatness, instead of undertaking 
fairly doubted whether any money is really the dressmaker’s work. 
saved in the end; for the idea that adress} Needlework suggests almost of itself the 
can be made at no cost often leads to the| delightful accompaniment of reading aloud. 
purchase of a much larger variety of dresses!“ La lecture en commun,” says Mgr. 
than is really needful, while the temptation to| Dupanloup,“est le charme de la famille ou des 
gratify taste or caprice by buying whatever | réunions intimes. Que de legons indirectes 
catches the eye as pretty or a great bargain|jet charmantes on y recoit des réflexions 
*“ Papers for Girls who have left School.”"—Golden |(’autrui! Quelle sérieuse étude du coeur 
Hours, 1873. humain I’on y peut faire! Prier, prendre 








‘until it is completed, and to set aside every- | 
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ses repas, et lire en commun, voila ce qui 
unit le plus les hommes.” 

The books chosen for reading together in 
the family, or for leisure hours of rest and 
recreation, will be of course of a wholly dif- 
ferent character from those which have formed 
the basis of the morning studies. Good works 
of fiction, poetry, travels, and the lighter 
current literature of the day, have their due 
place in the general reading of a girl at home. 
They not only enliven the mind, and afford 
pleasant topics of conversation in the family 
circle, but they are the means of promoting a 
more kindly intercourse between persons 
who are brought into contact with one another 
in society, and who have otherwise but few 
ideas or feelingsin common. We must have 
some common meeting-place before we can 
exercise any deep influence over others for 
good, and wecan understand but little of the 
real world around us, and of its wants and 
general spirit, if we allow our reading to run 
entirely in one groove. 

It is necessary, however, to remember in 
regard to this general reading, that a solemn 
responsibility rests upon us with respect to 
the choice of books. To read a book be- 
cause “every one is reading it” is the prin- 
ciple which has given to books of injurious 
tendency so large a circulation and so wide- 
spread an influence. Every girl who values 
the dignity of her sensitive purity, and the 
clearness and warmth of her faith, will avoid all 
books likely to injure these by the evil atmo- 
sphere pervading them of sin and unbelief, 
however talented and popular such works 
may be. Let her prove by the diligent culti- 
vation of her mind on the sound truths and 





| 


a perverse appetite for what is startling rather 
than true, highly coloured rather than lovely ; 
and this, being indulged in, will at length 
corrupt the mind and weaken moral principles. 
It is not one book alone which break§ up old 
opinions and undermines established rules of 
action, but one after another, silently and 
imperceptibly most assuredly does do this. 
The advance is so gradual that it is only by 
looking back upon the past, or by a com- 
parison with others still holding on in the 
straight path, that persons become aware very 
often that they have digressed from it. The 
danger is not one which belongs to the young 
alone ; many advanced in knowledge, experi- 
ence, and even in the Christian life, have 
become thoroughly lowered in tone, and false 
to truth and conscience, by allowing them- 
selves to gratify constantly an appetite for 
what is sensational and novel in the current 
literature of the day; and while this is true 
of those longer established in opinion and 
principle, still greater need for self-restraint 
exists in the case of younger and less formed 
minds. 

A part of every girl’s life at home must 
necessarily be more or less occupied in social 
visiting. Where families do not go much 
into what is called society, they still have a 
circle of relatives and friends to whom the 
courtesies of life are due; and it is generally 
a sign of a wrong state of feeling when any 
girl looks down with contempt on those 
kindly attentions to others which do so 
much to sweeten Jife and brighten its darker 
hours. A certain degree of formality must of 
necessity accompany intercourse with stran- 
gers, or with those who from any circumstances 


fine fancies of our best and highest masters| stand at a distance from us, but ceremonious 
of literature, that it is not weak-mindedness| visits must not on that account be judged a 


and cowardice which make her shun a popular | waste of time. 


Even the most complete and 


book of reputed indulgence to sin, or of} agreeable intimacies must begin with a formal 
careless treatment of truth; but only the| introduction; and there are many cases 


courage and noble independence which are 
given by allegiance to God, to the light of a 
more extended knowledge, and to the dictates 
of an unperverted, elevated taste. The great 
license which, is given to works of a suspicious 
tendency, because they are clever, extraor- 
dinary, or fascinating, in book clubs and read- 
ing societies, causes them to be introduced 
into many homes where they might not find 
their way at the choice of the readers in the 
family ; and it is often supposed that the 
perusal of one or two such books cannot 
permanently affect the mind or principles. 
This may possibly be the fact, but there is 
another danger which is too often overlooked, 
and it is, that even one such book may create 





where acquaintance never rises to friendship, 
but in which the remission of a ceremonious 
courtesy would occasion a painful sense of 
neglect, or amount to positive rudeness. A 
disregard of social obligations is generally 
the result of a cold selfishness of character, 
which seeks only its own gratification in 
intercourse with others, and which masks a 
want of delicate consideration under the 
veil of peculiar sincerity. That exclusive 
feeling which can only bestow kindly atten- 
tions on persons of a certain class or cast of 
opinions, is very far from the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, to whom all were welcome, and from 
whom all received the most considerate 
courtesy. 
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Girls who have always been brought up in 
the warm atmosphere of family life are seldom 
aware of how precious are even the cere- 
monious attentions bestowed on a stranger 
entering for the first time a new neighbour- 
hood, and leaving, perhaps, a circle of older 
friends; and not the less so are the formal 
visits paid to those who by reverse of 
circumstances, or by loss of youth and other 
attractions, find themselves a little out of the 
pale of general society. Visits of condolence 
and congratulation, too, are as muchafulfilment 
of the injunction to “weep with those that 


| weep, and rejoice with those that do rejoice,” 


although feeling and sympathy may only find 
expression in some recognised form. It is to 
be feared that discredit has been sometimes 
brought upon religion because Christian work 
has been understood to consist too exclusively 
in efforts to relieve the poor, and sympathize 
with them in their trials, while the lonely, the 
aged, the impoverished, or the afflicted of the 
classes above them have been treated with 
cold neglect. Yet these often stand more in 
need of a little kindness and attention than 
does the poor woman who is surrounded by 
her good-natured, sympathizing neighbours. 
Lastly, among the occupations which may: 


| engage girls living at home, we may come to 


one which many may think should have had 
the first place—Christian work. But although 
the aim of such work is the spread of the 
kingdom of God in the world, yet we must 
always remember that the kingdom of God is 
within us, that it consists not in societies, 
plans, or assemblies of God’s people, however 
important the object of these may be, but in 
“righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” The work of that kingdom is a 
spiritual work, and according to the depth 
and power of the spiritual life within us will 
be our fitness and success as workers for God. 
It is, therefore, because we believe it to be in 
accordance with the divine order of things 
that we place first, as the foundation of 
religious influence and usefulness, the diligent 
culture of religion in our own souls; and next, 
the improvement of those talents which God 
has given us, by the increase of which we 
attain a preparation for His service of greater 
richness and of wider adaptability to the 
character of the present age. ‘The sphere in 
which we first find our duties is the home. 
Here our real obedience and faithfulness in 
service are tested, and from the fulfilment 
of the nearest claims we pass to that work 
for, God in the world in which it is the 
glorious privilege of every Christian to take 
his part. 





So true is it, that where there is due 
preparation and a willing spirit, God finds 
the fitting work, that it would be presump- 
tuous to dictate in detail what that should be. 
At the same time a few general suggestions 
may be helpful to those who are about to 
begin engaging in Christian work beyond the 
immediate circle of their homes. 

It is better on every account to seek at 
first to work with or under others, than to 
begin some original, independent work. 
Strong faith, self-knowledge, experience, and 
well-tried patience are needed for starting any 
new plan of Christian usefulness; and these 
are the fruits of advanced religious develop- 
ment rather than of the early blossoms. 
The attention which is called to any fresh 
schemes of doing good to others, and the 
distinction attained by their founders, often 
lead young persons to mistake the nature of 
true service, and to desire to carry on a 
single-handed warfare with the foe instead of 
taking a place in the ranks of Christ’s great 
army. It is true that by thus merging them- 
selves in the crowd of workers they may 
escape the observation of the world, but the 
eye of their Master is just as much fixed 
upon them, and His hand as ready to reward 
their faithful service; moreover the work 
itself, though it may be only keeping up 
well-known and little talked-of systems of 
Christian usefulness, is even more important 
than any single scheme, the success and con- 
tinuance of which depends on the individual. 
St. Paul speaks of many among the early 
Christians as his “ e/fers in Christ;” and it is 
a high and fitting work for any servant of God 
to be only a “ helper” of those engaged in His 
service. The hewers of wood and drawers 
of water were employed in work without 
which the services of the sanctuary could not 
be kept up, and the willingness and obedience 
they brought to this labour were as much a 
holy consecration as the offering up of the 
sacrifices was to the priests on whom they 
waited. 

It is scarcely possible that any young per- 
sons in these days of Christian activity should 
be so situated as not to be able to find near 
them some plans for doing good to others, and 
spreading the kingdom of God, superintended 
by individuals whose religious position makes 
them the fitting directors of such work, and 
who would welcome with kind encouragement 
the services of any young volunteers. To 
those who wish to consecrate their lives to the 
service of God, it is of the utmost importance 
that they should early learn the art of working 
well with or under others. For want of this, 
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the earnest desires and best efforts of many | with thoughtfulness and pains, it is not well 
Christians have been rendered almost useless | to watch too closely the work of others, nor 
in the cause they wished to serve. They | to attempt to judge its suitableness and use. 
have brought by their self-will and want of| Comparisons of this kind generally lead either 
self-restraint so much disorder into systems | to self-conceit or discouragement, as we are 
of well adapted Christian work as to check | led to fancy our own work more elevated and 
their success, and they have at length been | successful, or to feel that others are doing 
forced to labour alone, where egotism and | what we fail in or cannot attempt. Persons 
excitement have been their guides, rather/who are quick in feeling and words are very 


| 








than experienced counsel and sustained sense 
of duty. 

It is well to remember that even if glaring 
defect#exist in the system under which we 
are working, plans, not the best, carried out 
with faithfulness, unity, and diligence, further 
the great purpose in view far more completely 
than coldness and irregularity, accompanied 
by dissatisfaction and a desire for the adoption 
of our own methods. 

It is highly undesirable for a young Chris- 
tian to engage in too many different kinds of 
out-of-door work. Persons of larger experi- 
ence in the religious life, and of longer training 
in religious activity, can often pass without 
hurry from one thing to another, and give to 
each undivided attention and equal zeal ; but 
this is scarcely possible for those whose minds 
are more susceptible to impressions, and over 


whom religion has not as yet obtained so} 


undivided a sway. The response to the urgent 
spiritual necessities of the world around us is 
more truly given by deeper spiritual earnest- 
ness, and a more thoughtful and prayerful 
effort to raise the quality of our work, than by 
increasing its quantity. However forcible may 
be the solemn demand for religious enlighten- 
ment and help from the ignorant and 
degraded, this is not supplied by flying visits 
to the poor, while the sense of other pressing 
engagements banishes sympathy and patience, 
so that their wants and trials, both spiritual] 
and temporal, are dismissed with a few off- 
hand words. Nor is the need of instruction 
met by merely reading through a chapter of 


the Bible with a Sunday school class, when | 
no preparation has been made for its explan- | 
ation and spiritual application, and the mind | 


is distracted by a variety of other undertak- 
ings. 
served by a hasty, and perhaps long post- 


poned call to obtain a subscription, when no | 


time can be spared to explain properly the 
real importance of the object, and to answer 
judiciously any objections. The same may 
also be said of attendance at committees, if 
sufficient thought be not given to understand 
the business properly, and to form correct 
decisions. 

While busy in seeking to do our own work 


Religious societies, too, are but little | 


'apt thus to judge the labour of those who have 

but little skill in speaking on religious sub- 
jects, and whose tendency is to reserve all 
deep emotion within their own hearts ; and 
these, on the other hand, often feel, when they 
hear the flowing record of impressions pro- 
duced and feeling excited, as though their 
own way of working were cold and worthless. 
But we must ever remember that “we are 
many members, and all members have not the 
same Office.” 

There is a true need for all in Christ’s 
kingdom ; each one in his own special char- 
acter and gifts is wanted there, and is owned 
and rewarded by the Master himself. We 
are not called to the zmztation of others, but to 


| 


offer freely all we really are and have ; and if | 


God be working in us, we shall do some good 
and true service, though it may not resemble 
exactly the special kind which we have heard 
the most highly commended, and have 
been accustomed to admire the most our- 
selves. 

Really good and sound work must combine 
with a careful obedience to common rules 
and the method ofa system, free individuality. 
Imitation is always false, a superficial crust 
with hollowness and variance beneath. What 
we want is, not to follow others, but to find 
our own pure, true note in the celestial 
harmony, for there are many chords in the 
solemn music of service,— 

‘< That undisturbed song of pure concent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 

To Him that sits thereon, 

Where the bright seraphim in burning row 

Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow, 

And the cherubic host in thousand quires 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 

With those just spirits that wear. victorious 
palms, 

Hymns devout and holy psalms 

Singing everlastingly.” 


| It may be added in conclusion, that Chris- 
tian work will very soon become a weariness 
lif it be only undertaken to gratify a desire for 
| action, or to divert the mind from the mono- 
| tony of every-day life, or merely to supply 
| what girls often call ‘some object.” There 
must be a deeper motive than these to sustain 
continuous and conscientious labour for God 
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"and man ; or even if habit prolong the effort, | which makes His service as sweet a toil, when 
the work will become negligent and hasty ;| the youthful impulses to activity are weakened 
discouragements will provoke peevish irrita-| by disease or age, as in the flush of irrepres- 











tion, and as years roll on it will sink into a 


dreary mechanism. ‘The very life and joy of 


Christian work is love to Christ, prompting 


sible energy, and which in the darkest dis- 
couragements rekindles ardour to even a 


|brighter flame, raising a song of victory 


to the desire to carry out the purposes of His amidst the strongest opposition or most 


incarnation and death ; and this isa principle 


| pungent satire of a doubting world. 


ANNA J. BUCKLAND, 








RED TAPE. 


BY ARCHDEACON WHATELY. 


Tus epithet, though used to designate an 
error which is nearly as old as human nature, 
is itself of very recent origin. It dates from 
the Crimean war, when the fault in question 
displayed itself in such a monstrous and 
exaggerated form, as to rouse the public in- 
dignation, and this it was which led to the 
invention of the term. Thus, as sometimes 
happens in such cases, good comes out of evil. 
Where an abuse which has long existed 
comes to a crisis, it leads to such results that 
general attention is attracted towards it, and 
men begin to see its evil tendencies. So it 
was in this present instance. When our 
brave soldiers were half-starved, and the 
wounded among them deprived of the neces- 
sary number of stretchers merely because 
certain official forms had not been gone 
through, men’s minds became more alive than 
they ever were before, to the mischievous 
folly of tying themselves down to a certain set 
of rules which, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, are not under any circumstances to 
be altered, or even in the slightest degree 
relaxed, and the adoption of a name for this 
sort of folly was the outward expression of 
their feelings on the subject. 

The epithet “ red tape,” in its primary sig- 
nification, refers (as the term denotes) es- 
pecially to the routine of a public business, but 
as it points to an error which is not confined 
to men in office, but has its root in human 
nature, the term is now applied to every 
action done in the spirit of official routine. 
The meaning of it was once very neatly de- 
fined at a club in Dublin, where papers on 
various subjects are read, and discussed 
afterwards. The definition was as follows: 
“Red tape’ isthe employment of ordinary 
rules under extraordinary circumstances.” 

I cannot avoid here recording an amusing 








incident, which happened on the occasion re- 
ferred to. As soon as the speaker had enun- 
ciated the above-mentioned definition, the 
company received a practical illustration of it 
in the sudden turning off of the gas-lights, 
the customary hour for performing this office 
having arrived. Perhaps it would have been 
inquiring too curiously to ask whether the 
inmates of the house acted on the belief that 
the club-room was empty, as ‘if they did it 
would spoil the point of the story. Probably 
they acted from habit, without thinking much 
about the matter. 

The definition above quoted,though apt and 
suitable up to a point, yet requires an addi- 
tional clause, and the alteration of one word, 
to make it perfectly correct and complete. It 
ought to run thus: “ ‘Red tape’ is the unwar- 
rantable use of ordinary rules in exceptional 
cases.” In this definition it will be seen that 
I have added the word “ unwarrantable,” and 


have substituted “ exceptional ” for “extraordi- | 


nary.” My reasons for this addition, and 





alteration, I shall point out in the course of | 
this paper. At present I will call attention to 


a few preliminary considerations which the 
subject suggests. 

The definition just given, shows that “ red 
tape” is not identical with the refusal to 
receive new theories, or to adopt new rules, or 
to employ improved methods of doing old 
work. It arises, however, in a great measure 
from the dislike of novelty and change, and 
from the slavish force of habit, which renders 
it irksome to a large portion of mankind, to 
depart from their customary mode of acting 
and thinking. ‘The love of system may also 
have something to do with the matter, and 
also the dislike of admitting that there are 
any exceptions to a rule the authority of 
which has been once fully acknowledged. 
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Now such a feeling is natural, for besides the 
fact that it is humiliating to self-love to 
admit that our system will not always work 
well, and that our rules are not of such 
tniversal application as we had supposed 
them to be; independently, I say of this, 
we experience a disagreeable sensation when 
our attention is called to the existence of 
what (rightly or wrongly) must convey the 
idea of imperfection, incompleteness, and 
want of symmetry. Exceptions to a rule, 
when they come upon us unexpectedly, are 
an unpleasant surprise ; they jar on the mind 
just as a stone jars on the bodily nerves when 
we suddenly stumble against it in a walk, 
Now feelings of this sort may have something 
to do with the disposition to “ red tape,” and 
if so, that is an additional reason for guarding 
against their undue influence. It is one of 


meet with in this chequered world, that our 
favourite theories are constantly confronted 
with facts, which, if they do not overthrow, 
at least considerably modify them, and limit 
their jurisdiction. One lesson which expe- 
rience teaches those who are not too bigoted 
to learn is, that there are very few rules 


without many exceptions, and that we must, | 


in order to do good in the world and avoid 
doing harm, modify many of our opinions, 
and as a natural consequence, occasionally 
alter our practice in conformity with this 
modification. It is, perhaps, the unwilling- 
ness to do this which in many cases produces 
what is called “red tape.” 

Nevertheless that error is not entirely to 
be accounted for in this way. Some persons 
do not modify their theories, or their practice, 
to meet exceptional cases, not because they 
are unwilling, but because they are unable 
to see the necessity for so doing. They do 
not recognise the possibility of such cases 
existing. In this instance, as in the former 
one, bigotry may be at the root of the matter, 
but here it may be bigotry of the head alone, 
not of the heart—bigotry arising simply 
from obtuseness in the understanding. 

Some unreflecting persons cannot work 
except in a groove; they do certain things 


head of “red tape.” 
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are exceptional cases. It is for this reason 
that some servants fall into absurd blunders 
with regard to the arrangement of a room, &c. 
Now of course we cannot suppose that they 
are always influenced by an overweening 
attachment to a set of rules, except so far as 
this, that the unvarying adherence to rule 
saves them the trouble of using their brains. 
On the whole, we must come to the con- 
clusion that “red tape” may be the result either 
of prejudice, or of a mental defect, or of habit. 
All these may be guarded against by watch- 
fulness and prayer. For mental defects can 
be modified, the power of habit surmounted, 
and prejudice overcome, through the power 
of Him who has warned us against idolatry. 
For, after all, prejudice in favour of certain 
systems or modes of action is a lesser kind of 





i idolatry, though we cannot deny its prevalence 
the minor trials which we must expect to' 


among Christian men. And it will sometimes 
lead into errors far more extended than those 


| which come under the head of “red tape.” 


And here, in order to explain myself, I 
must go back to our definition of “red tape.” 
It is the use of ordinary rules in exceptional 
cases. Therefore, when men, either in prac- 
tice or theory, apply certain rules which are 
suitable to one class of objects or subjects, to | 
another class where they are totally inap- 
plicable, they go beyond the precincts of “red 
tape.” I will illustrate this difference by the | 
following examples: When a physician uses 
the treatment which is, under ordinary circum- 


| stances, suitable for certain diseases, in cases 


where the peculiar constitution of the patient, 
or his condition for the time being, renders | 
such treatment undesirable, his adherence to | 
ordinary rules in these cases comes under the | 
On the other hand, if an | 
English physician were to treat all foreigners 
who came under his care just as he would | 


‘treat his own countrymen, this would go | 


beyond “red tape” (at least, if what is said of 
some nations, ¢.g., the Italians, be true, that 
they cannot bear strong drugs). The word | 


“exceptional” limits “red tape” to individual || 


cases, for wecannot call those cases exceptional 
which belong to a class of their own, to 
which the same rules do not apply; of | 
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because they have been trained to do them, | course this distinction is in a great measure 
like dogs. The spirit of “red tape” often arises | arbitrary, because we may classify even ex- 
from a state of mind so mechanical and life-; ceptional cases, but where these are com- 
less as to preclude the idea of its being the| paratively few in number, and therefore more | 
result of idolatry, 7. ¢., of overweening attach-|or less extraordinary, and where they are | 
ment to certain systems, &c. There are | such as call for the exercise of individual 
some minds which can reflect and observe} discretion and judgment, then the use of 
just sufficiently to see what cases would be | ordinary rules comes under the head of “red 
referable to a class to which a certain rule is | tape.” 
applied, but fail to see that in every class there} I will give an instance of this to show | 
VIII. Cc 
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what I mean. It is rather a nice question, 
and one which should not be answered lightly, 
because it involves a point of principle, how 
far we may be guilty of “red tape” in obeying 
the commands of a lawfully constituted au- 
thority. That many instances occur where 
disobedience as regards the letter of a com- 
mand is not only allowable, but right, cannot 
be doubted. For it would be very easy to 
reduce the contrary doctrine to an absolute 
absurdity. If a son had been told by his 
father not to leave the house till he returned, 
and during his absence the house were to 
take fire, he would of course be justified 
in leaving it. A case very like this is 
recorded, in which the opposite course was 
taken. A boy, a midshipman, I think, had 
received orders not to leave his ship, and 
remained in it while it was on fire, or 
sinking. This, though a noble action, was 
a mistaken one. If a certain order has been 
given to us, and circumstances occur which 
we know, had they been foreseen, would 
have prevented the giver of the order from 
issuing it; and if, moreover, we feel sure 
that under such circumstances he would wish 
us to disobey it, then adherence to order 
would be a foolish observance of the letter 
which killeth, to the violation of the spirit, 
which giveth life. Our object should be to 
meet the wishes of him, by whose wishes we 
are bound to be guided; we do not meet 
them when we obey those commands in cases 
where he himself would have cancelled them, 
if he had'been aware how matters stood. 

To very young persons, however, in respect 
of their parents’ orders, these remarks are 
not addressed. The doctrine is a dangerous 
one for them to handle, because, not knowing 
the full reason why certain commands are 
imposed on them, their safest course, as a 
general rule, is to adhere to them under all 
circumstances. Those extremely exceptional 
cases just mentioned are so rare, that they 
need not be suggested to them. But with 
those who have arrived at years of discretion 
the case is somewhat different. I once heard 
of an occasion on which an officer committed 
an act of disobedience to orders under cir- 
cumstances which not only justified such con- 
duct, but rendered it highly meritorious. On 
the field of Waterloo, or somewhere in Spain 
during the Peninsular war (I am not quite 
sure which), he had received orders to remain 
stationary, with his men in a certain spot. 
While he was waiting at his post, he saw a 
body of English soldiers in a position of 
imminent danger ; they were engaged with the 


they received timely assistance ; he rushed to 
their aid with his corps, and rescued them. 
As he was successful, he received a reward for 
his service, but he must have been aware 
that, had he failed, he ran the risk of being 
shot, for an act of disobedience. ‘Therefore 
his exploit evinced moral, as well as physical 
courage. 

Thus it will be seen that even exceptional 
cases may be classified. And as long as they 
are exceptional, and are, as it were, a smaller 
class within a large one, the non-recognition 
of them as exceptions, comes under the head 
of “red tape.” 

But if the conflicting claims of a higher 


lesser and narrower one, in this case it is 
doubtful how far the slavish adherence to 
the lower law deserves the name of “red tape ;” 
as, ¢.g., where the laws of God are violated, in 
obedience to the laws of man, 





I must now explain, as I promised to do, 
why I have substituted the word “ exceptional” 
for “extraordinary.” Exceptional implies 
something extraordinary, but it also implies 
more ; for a case may be extraordinary with- 





out being exceptional ; z.¢., the peculiar circum- 
stances in which it differs from others of the 
same kind may not be such as to warrant a 
deviation from the rules which will apply to | 
them. And it is in such cases that judg- 
ment, and candour, and deliberation are 
needed, in order to distinguish those features | 
in a case which render it exceptional, from 
those which make it merely extraordinary. 
I may illustrate this by referring to the moral, 
and ceremonial ordinances in the Old Testa- 
ment. When David was hungry and ate the 
shewbread, he was justified in so doing, | 
because it was only a ceremonial law which 
he violated, but hunger would not have jus- 
tified a breach of the moral commandment, 
“ Thou shalt not steal.” 


did I add the word “unwarrantable,’”’ mak- 
ing the definition to read thus, “Red tape is the | 
unwarrantable use of ordinary rules in extra- | 
ordinary circumstances”? Simply for this | 
reason, that if, as some people think, “red 

tape” implies a fault, then the definition re- | 
quires the limitation which is given by the 
word “unwarrantable.” For there certainly do 
occur circumstances where men are justified 
in using ordinary rules, even in exceptional 
cases. It may be said that under those circum- 
stances the cases could not be really ex- 
ceptional ; and, perhaps, strictly speaking, 
they would not. But my object is to make 





enemy, and must have been cut to pieces unless 


the definition express as much as it can, in a 




















and wider law come into collision with a | 





The next question to be answered is, why || 
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few words. By exceptional cases, therefore, 
I would here’be understood to mean such as 
would justify an exception, as far as the 
rule goes; though certain peculiarities in a 
man’s own character, &c., might make it un- 
advisable for him to treat them as exceptions. 
E.g.,a man who occupied a high position 
in the Church, and who was justly esteemed 
for his liberality, told me that he made it a 
rule, never to give to any persons on their 
own application. This rule he extended 
down to beggars in the street, and, to the 
best of my knowledge, never broke. Now, 
allowing that the rule was, on the whole, a 
good one, it might reasonably be supposed 
that peculiar cases would occur, which 
warranted a deviation from it. But the person 
in question was well aware that his nature 
rendered it difficult for him to withstand 
solicitation, and had he allowed himself to 
admit a single exception to his rule, he 
might have been tempted to widen the breach 
which had been made in the wall, behind 
which he had entrenched himself. This is 
one out of the many instances in which it 
may be advisable for men to make to them- 
selves laws which, like those of the Medes 
and Persians, are not to be altered. At the 
same time, it is rather to be regretted when 
such a course must be resorted to. A self- 
imposed law, never to be broken, is like a 
crutch which is necessary to a lame man, 
but which, to one who has the full use of his 
limbs, is only an incumbrance, and those 
who do not stand in need of it should not 
burden themselves with such unnecessary 
restrictions. 


And yet they sometimes do. They think 


| that because they have thought it advisable 
| to make to themselves certain rules, they 
| are bound to adhere to them, even in cases 


which are manifestly exceptional, whereas, of 
course, there is no such necessity unless 
they are perfectly convinced that they can- 
not trust themselves with a single deviation. 
It is very unwise to act thus. And we should 


| remember, moreover, that when we deviate 


from our rule, in a manifestly exceptional 
case, we do not make so complete a breach 
in our wall as if we had departed from it 


| arbitrarily, or because’we could resist the im- 


| portunity of others, &c. 





Besides, it should be 
borne in mind that the rules which we make 
to ourselves should be made for our benefit, 
not for theirs. We must not, therefore, fall 
down, and worship, and serve them like slaves. 

Many, however, do this in some form or 
other, There are some who feel a sort of 
pride in adhering to a principle of action 





| which they have laid down, even when it is a 


radically bad one, or when it is good under 
certain circumstances, but not under others. 
There is a morbid admiration for perseverance 
and consistency in some minds which leads 
them to persist in an evil course merely 
because they have been long engaged in it. 
This is one of Satan’s strongest arguments 
when he wishes to dissuade the sinner from 
closing with God’s offers of mercy and pardon. 
It is this feeling which makes the truth, that 
we must be born again, so repugnant to 
the natural man, unless it can be explained 
away by the doctrine of baptismal regene- 
ration. 

Another evil attendant on the making of. 
stringent rules is, that we are apt to create 
artificial sins, or an artificial sense of sin, 
the result of which is, that when we have 
broken our rule we are tempted to say 
to ourselves, “In for a penny, in for a 
pound,” and to become reckless as to how 
much further we break it, and thus out 
of imaginary sins spring real ones. Self- 
imposed rules are certainly sometimes neces- 
sary, especially for persons of desultory and 
unmethodical habits; but like all laws, 
they are evils, and should not be un- 
necessarily multiplied. Indeed, if we could 
live entirely by the law of the spirit of life we 
should not need any other; but until we 
can do this, we must not throw aside rules 
and regulations, even such as are arbitrary. 
Therefore it may be sometimes useful for 
students who have the disposal of their own 
tige, to map out that time; for clergymen 
to decide how much parish work they can 
and ought to accomplish in the week. But 
they need not make these rules a bondage, 
or accuse themselves of a fault, if, under 
certain circumstances they do not strictly 
adhere to them. For it may be occasionally 
advisable either that they should do more 
than they had prescribed to themselves, as in 
the case of sickness it might be right for a 
clergyman to multiply his visits, or it may 
sometimes be allowable to take a holiday 
from prescribed work. 

And now I have pretty nearly completed 
my task, which was to give an analysis of 
“red tape,” to show what particular defect of 
mind it was owing to. It seems to me to be 
very much the opposite fault to that of shirk- 
ing, which was treated of in a former paper. 
But extremes are likely to meet, if pushed very 
far; perhaps if fully carried out they always 
would do so, And it may be that as regards 
the disposition of mind which engenders 
them, opposite errors and sins are less nearly 
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opposed to one another, than they are to|instancesarise fromthe samecauses, indolence, 


the path of truth and virtue which lies mid-|self-indulgence, or cowardice. But however 


way between them. 


which leads us to shirk a duty, and the/ against. 


Thus the disposition|that may be, both faults should be guarded 


We should remember that the 


disposition to “red tape,” may in some! reverse of wrong is not right. 
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Ir is a very curious and interesting study for| or social freedom is unknown in Persia, where 


philologists to trace to their source the fables 
and other literary remains, which, translated 
from one language to another, it is almost 
impossible to identify, after the lapse of many 
centuries, as the production of any one 
country or clime; all have adopted them, and 
all rejoice in them, whether they remain in 
their original state, as borrowed from the East 
or frigid North, or whether they form the 
groundwork of some of the noblest master- 
pieces in our language. We will now proceed 
to.give some brief record of ancient Persian 
literature as derived from the writings of the 
late Sir John Malcolm, who quotes the saying 
of Bacon—that “wisest, greatest, meanest of 
mankind ”—that “fiction gives to mankind 


what history denies, and in some measure | 
‘tongue of wisdom.” 
and to animals as representing princes 


satisfies the mind with shadows when it 
cannot enjoy the substance.” 

{t is through allegories and fables that we 
receive the earliest notices we have of Eastern , 
nations, and their ancient records partake | 
chiefly of this character, so unsatisfactory to | 
the searcher after historical truth. The} 


imagination of Persian writers, has always | 
been so exuberant, and their diction so) 


the sovereign in his absolute power over all 
his subjects, and the head of the house in 
his irresponsible authority over his family, 
exercises a jurisdiction which too often tends 
towards a tyranny. It is owing to this super- 
abundant supply of imagination, and limited 
scope of freedom, that Persians, whether as 
subjects, followers, or children, acquire the 
habit of addressing their superiors in parables 
and fables, lest a “true unvarnished tale” 


wrath of their dreaded lords. To avoid the 
punishment that would await such offenders 
if directly appealed to, birds, beasts, and fish 
are endowed with the gift of speech, in order, 





as a Persian author says, “that the ear of 
authority may be safely approached by the 
This partiality to fables, 


| people, children, and every variety of charac, 
ter, may seem puerile to us Occidentals; but 
then we must remember that our Eastern 
| fellow-mortals are our inferiors in scientific 
education and civilization. 

gt used to be ‘held that Persian and 
Arabian tales, and fables which we borrowed 


flowery, that oftentimes, according to our/from them, owed their origin to the /terati of 


more matter-of-fact way of expressing our-| 
selves, sense has been sacrificed to sound; 
still there are a great many works of Persian | 


literature abounding in the shrewdest common | 


sense,—such, for instance, as the maxims 
of Saadi, which are not only the study of 
prince and peasant, but have exercised fully 
as great an effect in restraining the arbitrary 
and unjust exercise of power, as the com- 
mands of the Koran, and the traditions 
emanating from that volume. 

The prolific character of Oriental imagina- 
tion, owes its origin to the warmth of the 
climate and the abundant productiveness of the 
soil, which yields its fruits when the heavens 
are propitious, with a bountifulness unknown 
in our more inhospitable clime, taking away 








therefore much of the incentive to exertion, 
the wants to be supplied being also fewer and 


easier of attainment; added to this, political stolen from the ‘ Katha-Sarit-Sagar,’ or ‘Ocean 





| those countries ; but since the sacred language 
of the Hindoos, has become more generally 
| known, it has been discovered by learned 
| Orientalists, that not only are these tales and 
fables borrowed from Hindoo sources, but the 


plagiarisms have been disguised by the | 


alteration of names, and by introducing in 


place of the gods and goddesses of the | 
Hindoo pantheon, the magi, and all the | 
spirits of the heaven and the earth, which | 
peculiarly belong to the followers of Zoroaster. | 
However, their origin has been made apparent | 
by the various customs and usages referred to ; | 


“and it has been decided,” says Malcolm, 


“that almost all the ancient tales are taken | 


from the ‘ Hitopadésa,’ and that still more 
famous work, the ‘Pancha Tantra,’ or more 
properly, the ‘Panchopakhyan,’ or ‘Five 
Tales,’ while many of the more modern are | 








should draw down upon their heads the | 
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of the Stream of Narration,’ a well-known|those qualities; and though your object in 


work, which was compiled about the middle of 
the twelfth century, by the order of that equally 
well-known prince, Sree Hertha of Cashmere.” 
The Persians also derived from India one 
of their most celebrated works of imagination, 
which, under the name of the “ Fables of 
Pilpay,” have delighted readers of this class 
of literature in most of the countries of 
Europe. This book, originally written in 
Sanscrit, was first translated into Pehlevee, 
one of the languages of Iran, then into 
Arabic, and next into modern Persian. These 
fables owe their introduction into Persia to 
Noosheerwan, styled the Just, perhaps the 
greatest sovereign who ever ruled that country, 
and who flourished at the beginning of the 
seventh century. Noosheerwan, hearing of 
the fame of a work which a Brahmin of 
Ceylon had composed, employed the cele- 
brated physician, Barzooyeh, to obtain for 
him a copy. This was a delicate and 
hazardous enterprise, for the work, ever 
since the reign of a certain Indian king 
named Dabshileem, for whom it was written, 
had been guarded with jealous care. 
Barzooyeh, having undertaken to fulfil the 


| commands of his sovereign, proceeded towards 
| India, furnished with money and every requi- 


site for the successful prosecution of the 


| object of his journey. On his arrival at the 


seeking my friendship, is not pure, but inte- 
rested, nevertheless I have such an esteem for 
you that I will incur all hazards to forward 
your object of stealing our wisdom.” 

The Brahmin obtained the far-sought book, 
and, by his aid and connivance, a copy was 
soon completed. Noosheerwan, who had 
been informed of the success of his literary 
envoy, was impatient for his return; and 
when he arrived at the frontier, he was met 
by some of the most favoured courtiers, sent 
by the monarch to conduct him to the capital. 
Noosheerwan welcomed him with joy, and in 
his honour a great court was held, at which 
all who were eminent in letters, arms, or 
social position, were commanded to be 
|present. To this assembly Barzooyeh read 
from the volume he had brought, and the 
admiration expressed by his audience at its 
contents was unbounded. 

“Open my treasury,” said the grateful 
Noosheerwan, “‘and let the man who has 
| conferred such a benefit on his country, enter 
and take what he finds most valuable!” 

“TI desire neither jewels nor precious 
metals,” said Barzooyeh, “I have laboured 
‘not for them, but for the favour of my 
sovereign; and that I have succeeded is 
|rather to be referred to his auspices than to 
'my humble efforts. But I have,” said he, 














capital of the Indian monarch, Barzooyeh| ‘‘a request to make: the king has directed 
pretended that he was animated only by the] his able minister, Boozoorchimihr, to trans- 
desire of improving his mind by communica-| late this work into Pehlevee; let him be 
tion with the wise men for which it was| further instructed that mention be made of me 
renowned. Among these he soon discovered in some part of the book, and that he particu- 
a Brahmin who appeared to him the model of} larly specify my family, my profession, and my 


| wisdom ; his efforts were directed to gain his 'faith. Let all this be written, so that my name 
| friendship, and at length, believing he had| may go down to future ages, and the fame of 


| he resolved to entrust him with his real design. | 


succeeded in inspiring him with mutual regard, | my sovereign be spread throughout the world.” 
All present applauded this further proof 
“I have a secret to confide to you,” one|of the wisdom and elevated mind of Bar- 
day he said to his friend, “and you know ‘a| zooyeh, and the king sanctioned the request 
sign to the wise is enough.’” of his distinguished subject. ‘After eulogizing 
“I know what you mean,” said the pene-| his great exertions in the public service, and 
trating Brahmin, “without your sign; you| expressing his admiration of the disinterest- 
came to rob us of our knowledge, that you| edness with which he refused reward in jewels 
might with it enrich Persia. Your purpose is| or gold, he directed his chief minister to 
deceit; but you have conducted yourself with | place the name of Barzooyeh “at the very 
such consummate address and ability that I | commencement of that book of wisdom which 
cannot help entertaining a regard for you. Ihe has procured for his country.” 
have,” he continued, “observed in you the| The above is the substance of the story as 


eight qualities which must combine to form a 
perfect man,—forbearance, self-knowledge, 
true allegiance, judgment in placing confi- 
dence, secrecy, power to obtain respect at 
court, self-command, and a reserve both as to 
speech in general society and intermeddling 
with the affairs of others. Now you have 


given in the Persian translation of this work 
/made by Aboo-ool-Fazl, and called Eiyar- 
|{-Danish, or the “ Touchstone of Wisdom ;” 
‘and in the same ancient volume are some 
particulars of the religious tenets of the 
philosophic Barzooyeh, enforced, as is usual 
in Persia, by a fable. 
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He says, “ The questions regarding the 
attributes of the Creator, and the nature of 
futurity, have been sources of never-ending 
doubt and discussion. Every one deems his 
own opinion regarding these important sub- 
jects, as the only true one, and his life is 
wasted in efforts to raise his own sect 
and to disparage others ; but how many of 
these persons are mere self-worshippers, in 
whom there is not a trace of real religion, or 
of the knowledge of God! How deeply do 
I regret that time which I myself lost in 
pursuit of these vain imaginations, searching 
every path, but never finding the true way, 
and never even discovering a guide! I have 
consulted the wise and learned of all reli- 


lips. The husband, appearing quite satisfied, 
proceeded as follows :—‘ Learn, my dear wife, 
that all my wealth is plunder. I was pos- 
sessed of a mysterious charm, by which, when 
standing on moonlight nights near the walls 
of the houses of the rich, I could, by repeat- 
ing the word “Sholim, Sholim, Sholim,” seven 
times, and at the same time laying my hand 
on a moonbeam, vault on the terrace ; when 
there, I again exclaimed, “ Sholim, Sholim, 
Sholim,” seven times, and with the utmost 
ease jumped down into the house, and again 
pronouncing “Sholim, Sholim, Sholim,” 
seven times, all the riches in the house were 
brought to my view. I took what I liked 








| best ; 


and for the last time calling out 


gions, as to the origin of that faith in which | “Sholim, Sholim, Sholim,” I sprung through 


they believed ; but I have found them only | 
busied with propping up their own notions, | 
and trying to overstep those of others. At 
last, finding no medicine for the sickness of 
my heart, and no balm for the wounds of my 
soul, I came to a conclusion that the founda- 
tion of all’these acts was self-conceit. I 
had heard nothing that a wise man could 
approve; and I th ought that if I gave my 
faith to their creed I should be as foolish as 
the poor thief who, by an unmeaning word, 
was deluded to his destruction. 

“Some thieves mounted to the top ofa 
rich man’s house ; but he, hearing their foot- 
steps, and guessing their object, waked his 
wife, to whom he whispered what had 
occurred. ‘I shall feign sleep,’ said he to 
her; ‘do you pretend to wake me, and 
commence a conversation in a tone loud 
enough to be heard by the thieves. Demand 
of me with great earnestness how I amassed 
my wealth ; and, notwithstanding my refusal, 
urge me to aconfession.’ The woman did 
as she was desired, but the husband replied, 
‘Do forbear such questions; perhaps if I 
give you true answers somebody may hear, 
and I may be exposed to disagreeable con- 
sequences.’ This denial to gratify her 





curiosity only made the lady more earnestly 
repeat her interrogatories. Apparently | 
wearied with her importunities, the husband | 
said, ‘If I comply with your wishes, it will 
be contrary to the maxims of the wise, who 
have said, “ Never tell a secret toa woman !” 
‘Who,’ said the lady, ‘do you take me for? 
Am not I the cherished wife of your bosom ?’ 
‘Well, well,’ said the man, ‘be patient, for 
God’s sake: as you are my true and confi- 
dential friend, I suppose I must tell you all ; 
but never reveal to any one what you shall 
now hear.’ She made a thousand protesta- 
tions that his secret should never pass her 





the window with my booty ; ; and through the 
‘blessing of this charm, I was not only in- 
visible, but preserved from even the suspicion 
of gui. This is the mode in which I have 
accumulated that great wealth with which 
you are surrounded. But beware and reveal 
not this secret ; let no mortal know it, or the 
consequences may be fatal to us all.’ 

“The robbers, who had anxiously listened 
to this conversation, treasured up with de- 
light the magic words. Some time afterwards, 
the leader of the band, believing all in the 
house asleep, and having got upon the 
window, called out ‘ Sholim, Sholim, Sholim,’ 
seven times, and springing forward, fell head- 
long into the room. The master of the 
dwelling, who was awake, expecting this 
result, instantly seized the fellow, and began 
to belabour him with his cudgel, saying, 
‘ Have I all my life been plaguing mankind 
in acquiring wealth just to enable a fellow 
like you to tie it up into a bundle and carry 
it away? but now tell me who you are?’ 
The thief replied, ‘I am that senseless block- 
head that a breath of yours has consigned to 
dust. The proverb,’ said the wretched man, 
‘is completely verified in my fate; I have 
spread my carpet for prayer on the surface 
of the waters. But the measure of my mis- 
fortune is full; I have only one request to 
make, that you now put a handful of earth 
over me.” 

“In fine,” adds Barzooyeh, “I came to 
the conclusion that if, without better proof 
than delusive words, I were to follow any of 
the modes of faith which I have described, 
my final condition would be no better than 
that of the fool in his tale, who trusted to 
‘ Sholim, Sholim, Sholim.’ I said therefore to 
my soul, if I run once more after these pur- 
suits, a life would not be sufficient ; my end 
approaches, and if I continue in the maze of 
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sfied, || worldly concerns, I shall lose that oppor- being compelled to take his bond with all its 
wife, tunity I now possess, and be unprepared for hazards, or pay a fine for a vexatious prose- 
pos- the great journey which awaits me. As my|cution, he preferred the latter, and returned 
when desire was righteous, and my search after| home a disappointed usurer.* 
wells | truth honest, my mind was favoured with the The Persians, in their literary composi- 
peat- | conviction that it was better to devote myself] tions, affect greatly a florid style; even | 
owens | to those actions which all faiths approve, and | their state papers are couched in the most | 
aes | | which all who are wise and good applaud. extravagant terms, and the preambles of | 
ol | || By the blessing of God, after I was released | their treaties are encumbered with metaphors, | 
olim, | || from such a state of distraction I commenced | and breathe the most fulsome eulogy of the | 
most | || my efforts; I endeavoured to the utmost} high contracting parties. There are, how- | 
wan | || of my power to do good, and to cease from | ever, many exceptions to this ornate style of | 
im,’ | || causing pain to animals or injury to men.” | c omposition, and in the pages of their greatest | 
were | 1 he translator of these passages from the | poets, Firdousee, Saadi, and others, may be | 
fad | Persian work continues :—“ The wise physi- |met many passages as remarkable for their | 
aoe | | cian adds a list of all the virtues after which | simplicity of expression as for the beauty and | 
nea || he sought, and all the vices he shunned. | elevation of the sentiments they convey. 
: in | This list is long, and appears tome to include} We mentioned just now that the introduc- | 
> in | the whole catalogue of human virtues and|tion of Eastern fables into European litera- | 
Fee | vices. Suffice it here to say that his bio-| ture, wz as due to the Crusades, i in which the | 
wb | grapher assures us that his latter end was| great Saracen hero, _Saladin, baffled the | 
aie | || blessed, and that he left behind him a name | mightiest warriors of Christendom. Accord- 
nial as celebrated for virtue as it was for] ing to a Persian history of the Kurds, quoted 
the wisdom.” ; | by Sir John Malcolm, to whom it was given | 
English literature has benefited largely | during his second mission to Persia, in 18ro, | 
aan | from the tales of the East, which are sup-| by a chief of that country, Kurdistan, the | 
de- | posed to have been introduced into Europe | ancient Carduchia, was the birthplace of | 
rds, | from the Saracens during the times of the| this famous soldier. The father of Saladin, 
i | Crusades. As an instance, the story of the | called by the Mahometans, Sallah-ood-deen, 
ae | Y | Mahometan and the Jew, which forms the | was one Shadi Ben Mirvan, a native of | 
ae | | 8 groundwork of Shakspere’s “Merchant of| Kurdistan, who was “kotwal,” or magistrate, | 
iad, i Venice,” may be found in several books of| of Tekreet, a fort which sustained a memor- | 
the || Eastern tales. In one Persian version love|able siege when Timour took it from the | 
ie | | is made to mix with avarice in the breast of | Turks more than two centuries later. In | 
yan | the Israelite, who had coveted the wife of| this office he was succeeded by his son | 
Face the Mahometan, and expected that w Nizam-ood-deen Ayoob, who was compelled | 
Fag came to exact the bond the lady would|to leave the country in consequence of his 
vere | make any sacrifice to save her husband. _| younger brother, Assad-ood-deen, known to 
weg | {| At the close of this tale, when the parties/us as Saladin, having, in defence of an 
a>? || came before the judge, the Jew puts forward | injured female, killed a man of a powerful 
oe | | his claim to the forfeited security of a pound | family. The governor of the province 1s 
to || | of flesh. “ How answerest thou ?” said the/said to have admired the spirit and humanity 
in | judge, turning to the Mahometan. “It is which prompted the deed, but being unable 
aes | || so,” replied the latter; ‘ the money is due| to protect the brothers against the relations 
oe fi by me, but Iam unable to pay it.” “Then,”| of the deceased, he recommended and aided 
a. |, Continued the judge, “ since thou hast failed | their flight. They went first to Moosul, the 
“el || In payment thou must give the pledge ;/ ancient Nineveh, and thence to Baalbec, the 
th || | go, bring a sharp knife.” When that was/ prince of which, Noor-ood-deen, was an in- 
| || brought, the judge turned to the Jew and| timate ally of Azad Ismael, the waly or ruler | 
“ said, “ Arise, and separate one pound of flesh | of Egypt, who, according to the Mahometan 
of | | from his body, so that there be not a grain| writer, was then warring against the Christians. | 
of || More or less ; for if there is, the governor) Noor- ood-deen, pleased with the bold, manly | 
d. | shall be informed, and thou shalt be put to|character of Assad-ood-deen, sent him in 
nH | death.” I cannot,” said the Jew, “cut off| command of his forces to Egypt, where the 
to || one pound exactly ; there will be a little| Persian writer says he rose so high in the | 
i || more or less.” But the judge persisted it| favour of the waly that he employed him to 
a | | should be the precise weight. On this the} put his vizier to death, and rewarded him | 
d | Jew said he would give up his claim and/ with the vacant office. He died in A.D. 1168, 
of depart. This was not allowed, and the Jew! * “ Sketches of Persia,” p. 70. 
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when he was succeeded by his nephew 
Saladin, son of Nizam-ood-deen Ayoob, 

The young Saladin, who was thirty-two 
years of age, is described by this author 
in glowing colours. His qualities were of 
the highest order; even in youth he soon 
outstripped all competitors, and became the 
sole manager of affairs in Egypt, under the 
title of Malik Nasser. He wrote to the 
prince of Baalbec to permit his father to join 
him, and soon the old man, who had con- 
sidered himself and his family ruined on 
being compelled to abandon the office of a 
petty magistrate, was met and welcomed at| 
some distance from his son’s palace by the 
waly of Egypt, who took this opportunity of 
publicly testifying his appreciation of the 
services of his vizier, to whom he ascribed 
the safety and glory of his country. The 
story bears a singular resemblance to that of 
Joseph and his father Jacob in the same land 
of Egypt,so beautifully told in the Bible narra- 
tive. Saladin wished to resign his post in favour 
of his father, but the latter declined the offer, 
and passed the three remaining years of his 
life in privacy. The waly having died, Saladin, 
already in possession of the power, succeeded 
to the name of sovereign of Egypt. The riches 
of which he became possessed are minutely 
described by the Persian writer, among them 
being a staff of emeralds of extraordinary 
value, and a library of 100,000 volumes. 
Noor-ood-deen, the prince of Baalbec, who 
had raised this family, becoming jealous of 
Saladin’s power, endeavoured to destroy him ; 
but all his efforts were defeated, and at his 
death Syria was added to Egypt. Thus 
originated the power of the great Saracen 
king, whose achievements against the Chris- 
tians, at the recovery of Jerusalem and the 
siege of Askelon, are given at length by the 
Eastern historian, though European readers 
would not give an unqualified belief to the 
narrative,— 

“ Interesting to record is the last will and 
testament of Saladin, who died in 1193, after 
filling the two continents of Europe and Asia 
with his fame. Sultan of Egypt, he conquered 
Syria, Arabia, Persia, Mesopotamia, and took 
possession of Jerusalem in 1187. His con- 
quests suffice to enable us to judge of the 
extent of his power and wealth. At his 
death, however, he showed that no one was 
more intimately convinced of the utter 
hollowness of the riches and greatness of the 
world. He ordered, by his will, first that 


considerable sums should be distributed to 
Mussulmans, Jews, and Christians, in order 





that the priests of the three religions might 


implore the mercy of God for him ; next he 
commanded that the shirt or tunic he should 
be wearing at the time of his death should 
be carried on the end of a spear throughout 
the whole camp at the head of his army, 
and that the soldier who bore it should pause 
at intervals and say aloud, “ Behold all that 
remains of the Emperor Saladin ; of all the 
States he had conquered; of all the 
provinces he had subdued ; of the boundless 
treasures he had amassed ; of the countless 
wealth he possessed ; he retained, in dying, 
nothing but this shroud !” 

It has been often remarked that the intel- 
lectual glory of a nation keeps pace with her 
military and political greatness. Thus, in our 
history, the reigns of Elizabeth, of Anne, of 
George III., and of Victoria, which have 
been illumined by the victories on every land 
and sea of our generals and admirals, are 
also famous for the literary achievements of 
England’s greatest poets, historians, and 
writers of fiction. The same holds good of 
Persia. During the five centuries that elapsed 
between the death of Alexander and the reign 
of Artaxerxes, the main part of whatever 
there may have been of profane literature in 
the great age of the first Persian empire 
must have perished ; even the sacred writings 
of Zoroaster* are said to have been lost, so 
that on the restoration of the monarchy 
only fragments of them could be collected by 
Ardeshir, from the recitation of the priests, 
which collection is conceived to be the origin 
of the Zend Avesta in its present form. 
Literature and the arts attained their highest 
degree of cultivation under Khoosroo (the 
Cyrus of the Greeks), Noosherwan,—who 
flourished in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
at the time of the birth of Mahomet,—and 
Khoosroo Purveez, his grandson, who ruled 
Persia for thirty-eight years, during which his 
luxurious magnificence was perhaps un- 
equalled even in the annals of the East.t 


* The followers of Zoroaster were called Guebres, 
or Gaur—the Giaour of Byron,—a word of reproach 
which was applied to all Christians. 

+ We are told by the native historians that he built 
numerous palaces, crowded with all of luxury that the 
revenues of a vast empire could purchase ; that he 
had treasures, including thrones, one of which, known 
as the Takh-dis, formed to represent the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac and the hours of the day, was of inesti- 
mable value; that his harem consisted of 12,000 ladies, 
‘*each equal to the moon in splendour and beauty,” 
while in his stables stood 50,000 horses and 1,200 
elephants. The victorious generals of this prince 
subdued Syria, Nubia, Egypt, and Palestine, and after 
the storm of Jerusalem carried away the “rue cross, 
which had been enclosed in a golden case and buried 
deep in the earth, At length, enervated by a life 
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Under the sceptre of Noosheerwan, sur- 
named the Just, Persia attained the culmi- 
nating point of her military and literary 
greatness ; and his protracted reign of forty- 
eight years is justly described by native and 
European annalists as the most glorious 
period of Persian history. Noosheerwan, 
who took the field in person, defeated the 
armies of the Roman emperors Justinian and 
Tiberius, and at his death his empire ex- 
tended from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to the banks of the Indus, and embraced the 
country between the Black Sea, tlfe Caspian, 
and the Oxus. 

The monarchs of India and China sent him 
the most magnificent presents, and the rulers 
of imperial Rome paid him a tribute of 
30,000 pieces of gold. He reorganized the 
finances and the army of Persia, and proved 
the invincibility of the latter, and his own 
contempt of luxurious ease, by his successful 
expedition against the Roman fort of Dara 
when over eighty years of age. He fostered 
learning, and his court was famed throughout 
Asia as being the resort of the greatest in- 
tellects of the age,including the sage physician 
Barzooyeh, of whom we have already spoken. 

The author of “ Sketches of Persia” gives 
a translation of a Persian tract containing an 
account of a visit of Haroun-ool-Raschid* to 


the tomb of Noosheerwan, the record of which | 


the youth of Persia were invited to study from 
the lessons it conveyed ; and the extracts serve 
as a very favourable specimen both of the 
moral maxims of the country and of the 
manner in which they are imparted. 
“The caliph, Haroun-ool-Raschid,” says the 
author, “* went to visit the tomb of the cele- 
brated Noosheerwan, the most famous of al 
the monarchs who ever governed Persia- 
Before the tomb was a curtain of gold cloth, 
which, when Haroun touched it, fell to pieces. 
The walls of the tomb were covered with gold 
and jewels, whose splendour illumined its 
darkness. 
posture on a throne enchased with jewels, 
and had so much the appearance of life, that 
on the first impulse the Commander of the 
Faithful bent to the ground and saluted the 
of unheard-of tuxury and magnificence, he fled before 
the Roman emperor Heraclius, and was cast into a 
dungeon and put to death by his son, Schiroueh. 

* The proper orthography of this word is Haroun- 
oor-Rasheed. The famous caliph of Baghdad, 
“Commander of the Faithful,’ is familiar to all 
English readers through the medium of the inimitable 
‘* Arabian Nights,” and occupies no inconsiderable 
place in Persian literature as a wise and just prince, 
though his treatment of his great vizier, Jaffier 
Bermekee, is a grave blot on his memory. 


The body was placed in a sitting | 


remains of the just Noosheerwan. Though 
the face of the departed monarch was like 
that of a living man, and the whole of the 
body in a state of preservation, which showed 
the admirable skill of those who embalmed 
it, yet when the caliph touched the garments 
they mouldered into dust. Haroun upon this 
took his own rich robes and threw them over 
the corpse; he also hung up a new curtain, 
richer than that he had destroyed, and per- 
fumed the whole tomb with camphor and 
other sweet scents. 

“Tt was remarked that no change was per- 
ceptible in the body of Noosheerwan, except 
that the ears had become white. The whole 
scene affected the caliph greatly ; he burst 
into tears, and repeated from the Koran,— 
‘What I have seen is a warning to those who 
have eyes.’ Heobserved some writing upon 
the throne, which he ordered the Moobids,* 
who were learned in the Pehlevee language, 
to read and expiain. They did so; it was as 
follows :— 

“¢This man remains not; the man who 
thinks least of it is the wisest. 
| ‘Enjoy this world before thou becomest 
its prey. 7 

“‘* Bestow the same favour on those below 
ithee, as thou desirest to receive from those 
| above thee. 

“*If thou shouldst conquer the whole 
world, death will at last conquer thee. 

“* Be careful that thou art not the dupe of 
thine own fortune. 

“Thou shalt be paid exactly for what thou 
hast done ; no more, no less.’ 


“The caliph observed a dark ruby ring on 
ithe finger of Noosheerwan, on which was 


| written,— 
| * Avoid cruelty, study good, and never be 
| precipitate in action. 

| Tf thou shouldst live for a hundred years, 
{never for one moment forget death. 


| “Value above all things the society of the 





| wise.’ 

| “Around the right arm of Noosheerwan 
lwas a clasp of gold, on which was en- 
| graved :— 


_| On a certain year, on the roth of 


| the month Erdebehisht, a race of Adean, 
| professing the faith of Mahomet, accom- 
| panied by four good men and one bad, shall 
| visit my tomb.’ 

| Below this sentence were the names of 
the forefathers of the caliph. Another pro- 








* Moobids is the Persian term for a priest of the 
| fire worshippers. 
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phecy was added concerning Haroun’s pil-|finger of the deceased monarch. When he 
grimage to Noosheerwan’s tomb :— |returned, a terrible sound, like that of loud 
“** This prince will honour me, and do good | thunder, was heard. ‘ 
unto me, though I have no claim upon him;| “Haroun came down from the mountain 
and he will clothe me in a new vest, and|on which the tomb stood, and ordered the 
besprinkle my tomb with sweet-scented |road to be made inaccessible to future curi- 
essences, and then depart unto his home. |osity. He searched for, and found, in the 
But the bad man who accompanies him shall | place described, the gold, the arms, and the 
act treacherously towards me. I pray that|jewels bequeathed to him by Noosheerwan, 
God may send one of my race to repay the| and sent them to Baghdad. Among the rich 
great favours of the caliph, and to take ven-! articles found was a golden crown, which had 
geance on his unworthy companion. There’ five sides, and was richly ornamented with 





is, under my throne, an inscription which the! precious stones. On every side a number of | 


caliph must read and contemplate. Its con-|admirable lessons were written. The most 
tents will remind him of me, and make him’ remarkable were as follows :— 
pardon my inability to give him more,’ “ FIRST SIDE. 
“The caliph, on hearing this, put his hand) “‘Give my regards to those who know 
under the throne, and found the inscription, | themselves. 
which consisted of some lines inscribedon a! “ ‘Consider the end before you begin, and 
ruby as large as the palm of the hand. The before you advance, provide a retreat. 
Moobids read this also. It contained infor-; “‘Give not unnecessary pain to any man, 
mation where would be found concealed a) but study the happiness of all. 
treasure of gold and arms, with some caskets) ‘Ground not your dignity upon your power 
of rich jewels. Under this was written:— _ to hurt others. 
““* These I give to the caliph in return for ““ SECOND SIDE. 
the good he has done me; lethim take them) ‘Take counsel before you commence any 
and be happy.’ measure, and never trust its execution to the 
“*When Haroun-ool-Raschid was about to | inexperienced. 
leave the tomb, Hoosein-ben-Sahil, his vizier,| _ ‘ ‘ Sacrifice your property for your life, and 
said to him, ‘O lord of the faithful, what is | your life for your religion. 
the use of all these precious gems which} ‘Spend your time in establishing a good 
ornament the abode of the dead, and are name, and if. you desire fortune, learn con- 
of no benefit to the living? Allow me to | tentment. 
take some of them?’ ‘The caliph replied “THIRD SIDE. 
with indignation: ‘Such a wish is more) ‘Grieve not for that which is broken, 
worthy of a thief than of a great or wise man.’ | stolen, burnt, or lost. 
Hoosein was ashamed of his speech, and said| ‘‘ Never give orders in another man’s house, 
to the servant who had been placed at the and accustom yourself to eat your bread at 
entrance of the tomb: ‘Go thou and_| your own table. 
worship the holy shrine within. The! ‘“‘ Make not yourself the captive of women. 
man went into the tomb; he was above) ““ FOURTH SIDE. 
one hundred years old, but he had never seen | ¢Take not a wife from a bad family, and 
such a blaze of wealth. He felt inclined to, seat not thyself with those who have no 
plunder some of it, but was at first afraid ;' shame. 
at last, summoning all his courage, he took a, “‘ Keep thyself at a distance from those 
ring from the finger of Noosheerwan, and! who are incorrigible in bad habits, and hold 
came away. Haroun saw this man come no intercourse with that man who is insensible 
out, and observing him alarmed, he had at’ to kindness. 
once conjectured what he had been doing.| ‘Covet not the goods of others. 
Addressing those around him, he said:| “‘ Be guarded with monarchs, for they are 
‘Do not you now see the extent of the like fire, which blazeth but destroyeth. — 
knowledge of Noosheerwan? He prophesied} ‘“‘‘ Be sensible to your own value ; estimate 
that there would be one unworthy man with | justly the worth of others ; and war not with 
me ; it is this fellow. What have you taken?’ | those who are far above thee in fortune. 
said he, in an angry tone. ‘ Nothing,’ said the “FIFTH SIDE. 
man. ‘Search him,’ said the caliph. It was, “‘ Fear kings, women, and poets. 
done, and the ring of Noosheerwan was “¢ Be envious of no man, and habituate not 
found. This the caliph immediately took, thyself to search after the faults of others. _ 
and entering the tomb, replaced it on the| ‘“‘ Make it a habit to be happy, and avoid 


| 
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being out of temper, or thy life will pass in 
misery. 

“¢ Respect and protect the females of thy 
family. 

«Be not the slave of anger, and in thy 
contests always leave open the door of con- 
ciliation. 

“*Never let your expenses exceed your 
income. 

“‘< Plant a young tree, or you cannot expect 
to cut down an old one. : 

*¢¢ Stretch your legs no farther than the size 
of your carpet.’ 

‘The caliph Haroun-oo!-Raschid was more 
pleased with the admirable maxims inscribed 
on this crown than with all the treasures he 
had found. ‘Write these precepts,’ he ex- 
claimed,’ in a book, that the faithful may eat 
of the fruit of wisdom.’ When he returned to 
Baghdad, he related to his favourite vizier, 
Jaffier Bermekee, and his other chief officers, 
all that had passed; and the shade of 
Noosheerwan was propitiated by the disgrace 
of Hoosein-ben-Sahil (who had recommended 
despoiling his tomb) and the exemplary 


punishment of the servant who had com-| 


mitted the sacrilegious act of taking the ring 
from the finger of the departed monarch.” 
After the death of Yezdijird, the last 
sovereign of the Sassanian dynasty, and the 
defeat of his army in the disastrous and 
decisive battle of Nahavund, the leaders of 
the caliph’s armies overran the whole of 
Persia from the Euphrates to the Oxus; a 
period of anarchy succeeded, and both 
literature and the fine arts decayed under the 
government of the fanatic followers of 
Mahomet, whose creed enjoined on them the 
destruction of all writings that testified to the 
hollowness of their new-fangled religion. 
“When the Islamites conquered Persia,” 
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preserve their religion and its form of worship, 
|and the Zend Avesta, their sacred. writings, 
brought to Europe by Anquetil, were pre- 
served, while the poem of Wamik and Afra, 
a composition of the age of Noosheerwan, 
existed under the caliphs of the line of 
Abbas, but perished at the hands of the 
Mahometan governor of Khorassan, who 
said, ‘‘We read the Koran, and nothing but 
the Koran, and the tradition of the prophet ; 
this book is a work of the Magi, and therefore 
an abomination. Throw it into the water.” 
In the book of Esther several references 
are made to the “Books of the Chro- 
nicles of the kings of Media and Persia,” 
but there is no trace of these records, which 
are also alluded to by Herodotus, Thucydides 


and Ctesias, the father of whom affirms that | 


the Persians, according to an ancient law, 
had their deeds recorded on skins. 
mentions in his “ History of Persian Liter- 
ature,” quoted by Malcolm, who has given a 
most learned dissertation on this subject in 
{the Appendix to his “ History of Persia,” 
that Agathias, the historian of Justinian, 
| states that the Roman Ambassador, Sergius, 
examined them for him, and that his account 


} 


of Persia is derived chiefly from them. The | 


‘account here referred to is not that of the 
chronicles referred to in the book of Esther, 
| but of the second empire,and goes no further 
|back than the re-establishment of Persian 
|independence by Artaxerxes. Under the 
reign of Yezdijird, who perished about the 
| year A.D. 641,was compiled the Bastannameh, 
or national history, which, under the Samanee 
'princes of Khorassan, was subsequently 
itranslated from Pehlevee, the ancient 
language of Iran, into Persian. 
‘an Arabian writer, who lived in the eleventh 
|century, besides quoting a Shanameh, or 


Hanmer | 


Masoudi, | 








says a native writer, quoted in Hanmer’s| “Book of Kings,” mentions having seen a 
“ Encyclopzdical View of the Sciences of the | history of Persia compiled in the year A.D. 
East,” “ and had found many books, Saad-ben- | 734; from the original documents preserved 
Wakas* wrote to Omar requesting permission | 2 the Treasury of Istakhar or Persepolis. 
to preserve them, and have them translated for! _ Thus, though the Mahometans, in their 
the use of the faithful; Omar, however, com-| bigoted rage against all literature except the 
manded him’to throw them into the water or| Koran, destroyed the Persian records that 
fire. Thus perished all the knowledge of Persia.” | fell into their hands, as Malcolm says, “ There 

Yet there were some remains rescued from | is no complete break of continuity; the his- 
the general wreck. The Guebres fled to | torical traditions of the ancient Persians were 
3 __ |transmitted from age to age, with some 
grant ya ae wen the mone ptheryPe e- changes of form indeed, but still substantially 

ar, and defeated the armies O ezdijird, the last | the same, until they were at length per- 


of the Sassanian dynasty, in the great battle of Y , < 
Kudseah, A.D. 638, when he captured the Persian | manently fixed by the genius of Firdousee. 
national standard, the famous Durufsh-e-Kawanee, | A separate article is needed to give some 
originally the apron of the blacksmith Kawah, when explanation of the nature of the “ Shahnameh,” 
the Iranian race rose against the Syrian prince : ] 

ag c selebra t and 
Zohauk who had dethroned the great Jemsheed, the the great work of this celebrated Lt 
founder of Persepolis, historian. Cc. R. LOW (LATE I.N.) 
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WHAT I SAW IN EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


TRAVELLERS are strange beings oftentimes. ;a life he himself found it. He then spoke of 
One is so prosaic, that, wherever we go with the “venez” and the “ ad/ez,” contrasting the 
him, we never seem to get beyond the husks | cold “ go” of the man who lived at a dis- 


of things :— 'tance from God with the warm sympathetic 
‘ A. primrose by the river's brink, “come” of the man who finds it his “ good ” 

Or at the cottage door, to live in the sunshine of God’s love. A few 

A yellow primrose is to him, months since, the dear man passed into that 


And it ts nothing more, unveiled presence which is so truly “far 


Whilst another is so poetical, or rather so_ better.” 
romantic, that we never can be very sure| It happened to be the day of the celebra- 
whether the glow of his skies and the tints/tion of the Holy Communion, and I was in- 
of his landscapes are nature’s photographs terested to witness the Genevan rite. First, 
or his own self-creations. |as many men as could conveniently stand 
Nature has been said to be a book of|in a semicircle were gathered on the 
hieroglyphics, which the individual mind must | floor of the temple ; to each of these the 
interpret. And if this be true of nature in/ officiating minister, after delivering an address 
all lands, how intensified the truth must be-|to the whole body of intending communi- 
come when we have to do with countries | cants, gave in succession a morsel of the con- 
whose hieroglyphics are blended so intimately | secrated bread, broken off by himself, and 
with all our most heart-stirring associations as | | handed the cup, adding a few words of kindly 
are the two lands which now I invite the reader | counsel. The men made up two semicircles 
to visit along with me! And as we proceed |and a half; and the women succeeded, after 
together to trace the footprints of the olden ja like fashion. The whole scene was singu- 
wayfarers whose varying fortunes gave to these | larly impressive, the fitting key-note having 
countries their undying interest, I shall endea-| been struck by the gracious words of the 
vour to steer a middle course betwixt the two preacher at the outset. 
extremes of a mere dry-as-dust chronicler of| In the afternoon I availed myself of M. 
dates and routes, and an Eéthen-like romance. | Gaussen’s kind invitation to his beautiful 
On my way to the East I enjoyed some|home on the lake, about a mile distant. 
pleasant days at Geneva. The city of; Though one of the most learned and pro- 
Calvin was at that time consecrated by the| found scholars of his day, it had long been 
presence and ministry of a band of men of|his delight to assemble on the Sunday after- 
no common stamp. Gaussen, Pilet, Malan, ‘noon a goodly number of children, whom he 
Cordes, and last, but not least, Merle | taught in the simplest and most affectionate 
D’Aubigné, formed a galaxy such as few gene-;way. Never was I more struck than during 
rations give to one little capital. I saw them the hour and a half that I was privileged to 
in their homes, and heard their ministrations, sit at his side as he ministered in a way So 
to my own intense gratification. |like the Master’s, to his “‘ ¢vés-chers petits.” 
The Sunday I passed at the Ovafoire) Another day, at a later time, was spent 
M. Pilet preached with a rare fervour and | under the hospitable roof the “ Zaux Vives” 
pathos. His burning words are as vividly pre-| the simple abode of the distinguished histo- 
sent to me to-day as if I had heard them only | rian of the Reformation. Nothing could ex- 
yesterday. The text was the twenty-eighth| ceed the affable courteousness and brotherly 
verse of the seventy-third Psalm, ‘‘ It is good | affection manifested in his whole demeanour, 
for me to draw near to God.” Some said, | contrasting so favourably with the pretension 
or at least felt (he remarked), “It is my|and stilted stiffness which so often mar the 
weariness (c'est ma fatigue) to draw near to| bearing of eminent but lesser men. Our first 
God;” others said, “It is my affright (c'est) meeting had been on board a steamer on the 
ma frayeur) to draw near to Him;” David| Leman Lake, when I was introduced to him 
said “ It is my good (Cest mon bien) to draw| by a mutual friend, as Gaussen and himself 
near to Him.” And none who listened to, were returning home from a walking expedi- 
the preacher could fail to see how very happy|tion in the mountains; and our last inter- 
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view was at his house, not very long before his | worshippers tended by a devoted pastor, M. 


decease. 


which it had met with from the English 
public, and particularly in Scotland. 


and energetic sentiment in this country and in 
America, than the marvellous portraiture of 
the struggles and triumphs of faith of the 
monk of ‘Wittemberg. And who shall say 


that Dr. Merle did not, by his history of 


three centuries bypast, almost create a new 
reformation? The last time I saw him he 
was in his seventy-fifth year, “his eye not 
dim, nor his natural force abated,” hale and 
vigorous alike in body and in mind: anoble, 
almost majestic mien marked him at once as 
a veritable “‘ king of men.” 

Shall I speak of another of those Geneva 
notables, whom I visited outside the town, 
and heard from his lips the tale of his trials 
at the hands of the turbulent little republic — 
the venerable Cesar Malan? His field of 
Christian work was, less his public ministra- 
tions, than his private personal dealings with 
people on the great business of their salva- 
tion. Some while ago in these pages I re- 
counted sundry samples of such interviews, 
and their marked and far-reaching results. 
We therefore pass from the scene now, only 
thanking God for giving me the joy of meet 
ing such men, and longing for “that day”’ 
when the survivors shall no longer whisper 
in each other’s ears the pilgrim ditty,— 


** They all are gone to a world of light, 
And we alone sit ling’ring here.’ 


From Geneva I paid a flying visit to Lau- 
sanne, to see M. Scholz, another dear servant 
of God. He had quitted the National 
Church of the Canton de Vaud at the cost of 
not a little temporal loss; but I found him 
enjoying a “ godly quietness ” which was more 
to him than all outward losses. The Free 
Church of Vaud has often crossed my path 
since ; and never have I worshipped in their 
lowly assemblies without feeling how good it 
was to be there. One of those assemblies I 
look back upon with a special interest. It 
used to gather for worship in an appendage of 
the noble chateau of the Count St. George ; 
and nothing could exceed the fragrance of the 
“ perfume” which filled all the house. 

Our next visit was to Lyons, where we) 
found, amidst the surrounding wilderness, an | 
oasis in the form of a “ little flock ” of devoted | 


He spoke of his second book on| 
the Reformation, entitled “Calvin and his | 
Times,” and seemed disappointed, almost) 
hurt, at the comparatively cold reception | 


No | 
literary production of modern days has con-| 
tributed perhaps so largely to form a healthy 


Fisch. We had sauntered mournfully through 
the purlieus of the chief Romish church, with 
its countless multitude of memorials of mira- 
cles wrought on devotees’ legs and arms and 
other bodily, parts. Itwaswith an indescribable 
sense of relief that we left their death-bones for 
the living, breathing, realities of the assembly 
just named, and of the Christian homes of some 
citizens who had been long content to suffer 
reproach for Christ’s name’s sake. 

Proceeding to Marseilles, I embarked on 
board a steamer which was to carry me 
along the coast of Italy. Nothing could 
exceed the grandeur of the scenes which met 
the eye as we sailed along: the Italian shore, 
and especially as we entered the bay of 
Genoa. ‘The town itself had little to re- 
commend it, but the bay was superb. Leg- 
horn had an attraction for me in the person 
of an old friend, Dr. Stewart, who has long 
maintained through good report and evil 
report a faithful witness for the truth in the 
midst of a darkness which might almost be 
felt. 

On board the steamer I had some very 
agreeable ¢éte-d-¢ées with the Hon. Charles 
Murray, lately H.M. Minister at Dresden. He 
told me one day that he had for’ three days 
searched all Naples for an Italian Bible to 
give to his Italian valet, but without success. 
On a subsequent visit to that city I smuggled 
into it a dozen Bibles, which I left at the 
Prussian Embassy, to await favourable oppor- 
tunities for introducing them into families. 
Yet at that time Pope Pius was heading the 
revolution as the crowned champion of 
freedom of thought and of conscience, and of 
who knows what else ! 

Rome and Naples came next; and later, 
the little island of Malta. These scenes 
detained me on this and subsequent visits 
during many agreeable weeks, until at length 
one evening in the middle of the month of 
January I embarked in the harbour of Va- 
letta on board a French Government steamer, 
intent on accomplishing my long-cherished 
purpose of visiting Egypt and the Holy Land. 

Our ship’s destination was Alexandria. It 
was stormy weather, a “gregale” rising 
gradually into a kind of hurricane, and for 
three days the passengers discreetly kept to 
their berths, as the better part of valour. 
The French are no great sailors; and one 
night the ship was on fire through the care- 
lessness of the engineer in allowing spon- 
taneous combustion in his bunkers. Happily 
the fire was extinguished by the use ofa 
small engine; and not till the next morning 






































| departed. 
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did any of us know the peril which we had 
escaped. 

The last day and a half of the voyage was 
as delightful as the former part had been 
trying ; and with all the greater zest did we 
now enjoy the balmy breezes, and the spark- 
ling waves, and the prospect of visiting 
scenes which had been our day-dream for 





years and years. It was at ten in the 
moming of the 23rd of January that our) 
eye caught its first glimpse of the land of | 
Egypt. | 

The low, flat shore to the west of Alex-| 
andria was studded with what appeared in 
the distance to be a multitude of warlike | 
towers ; but as we approached nearer we) 
discovered them to be peaceful windmills, 
and found them sixty or seventy in number, 
their whitewashed walls reflecting the rays 
of a most brilliant Eastern sun. 

The next object which attracted the eye. 
as we sailed along towards the city was| 
Pompey’s Pillar, rising a single shaft of some 
ninety feet, surmounted by a noble Corin-| 
thian capital, and itself at once the remem- | 
brancer and the wreck of a glory long 


Now within half a mile of the harbour, we 
were boarded by a Turkish pilot, whose 
swarthy countenance and dark flowing robes 
and snow-white turban assured us that now 
Europe was left behind, and that we were 
entering among a people of strange looks, | 
and habits, and modes of life. We were on 
the shores of Africa. 

I had started on my expedition, as the late 
Sir Henry Holland used to do for fifty years, | 
quite alone. An English traveller—who was 
familiar with Egypt and Syria, and who was 
the first to give an air of easy practicableness 
to a journey which was not so common or so 


| easy before the days of “Cook,” and id 


genus omne—had promised to meet me on my 
landing, and to be my convoy on what was to 
be his third visit to Palestine ; but the first 
news I got on receiving letters from the pilot 
was an intimation from my friend that a 
sudden necessity had arisen for changing his 


| route and the time of it; and thus I was still 


alone. On board the steamer, however, I had 


| found myself in the same cabin with a young 
| Belgian, who, like myself, was travelling 


eastward without any companion. No sooner 
did I ascertain that my friend had been 
obliged to disappoint me than I proposed to 
the Belgian that we should “club together,” | 
He at once assented ; and from that day till 
the time that we parted at Beyrout on oppo- | 
site routes, we had the most agreeable inter- | 
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course possible, not a jarring purpose ora 


selfish indulgence on his part ever marring 
for one moment our friendly and enjoyable 
society. 

About two in the afternoon we entered the 
harbour of the fallen city of Alexander. In 
the magnificent roadstead there was riding at 
anchor the Pacha’s splendidly equipped fleet. 
On reaching the shore by a boat, a scene 
presented itself grotesque beyond descrip- 
tion. Men with tawny faces, and many of 
them half naked—women with their faces 
covered up to the eyes with veils of dirty 


| cotton—struggling and shouting in the midst 


of camels and donkeys, for the pittance 
expected for carrying our luggage ; and then, 
after the clangour of sounds and the jabber of 


| voices had subsided, a line of women carrying, 
|in enormous baskets on their backs the pas- 


sengers’ bags, boxes, and portmanteaus, whilst 
the men lazily led the camels and donkeys on 
which the travellers themselves rode into the 
town—told us with a painful significance 
that we were in a land where the humanizing 
influence of the gospel had not yet taught, 
still less enforced, the momentous truth, that 
woman is designed by the divine Maker of 
both to be man’s friend and equal, not his 
degraded and maltreated slave. 

In Egypt we soon discovered that ‘it was 
perfectly vain to attempt locomotion of any 
kind except on the back of the inevitable 
donkey, which, with its youthful Arab driver, 
you find at your side at every moment you 
venture to show yourself in the open air. 
From the capacious European hotel, where we 
dined at a sumptuous table d’hite, we sallied 
forth, hoping to vindicate our manhood-right 
to use our own legs, but to no purpose. In 
the twinkling of an eye each of us found 
himself perched by the unsolicited offices of 
a grotesque urchin on the summit of a labo- 
riously constructed saddle, which adorned the 
back of a‘sleek and sprightly donkey ; and 
almost before we could indicate the direction 
in which we desired to travel, we were 
whisked along at a pace of some eight or ten 


miles an hour, the Arab driver in his pic- | 


turesque array of many-coloured garments 
flying at our rear on foot with a speed per- 
fectly amazing. 

These social institutions, which have 
established themselves among different 
peoples, form a curious study. The Venetian 
gondola, the Stockholm steam-launch, the 
Russian drosky, the Maltese caléche, the 
Norwegian cariole, the Syrian horse, the 
Wilderness camel — shall we venture to 
add the Parisian voiture, the Vienna and 
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Berlin and Munich fly, and ehez dictu! the 
London cab and cabman ?—all seem to reign 
in their respective spheres with an iron rule 
quite irrespective of every attempt to mode- 
rate their tyranny. Anything more execrable, 
for instance, than the St. Petersburg drosky 
it would be difficult to conceive; yet there 
the despot holds his sceptre, in spite of all 
the jolting horrors which it inflicts on its 
submissive subjects. ‘The London cabman | 
and his wretched instrument of torture con- 
tinue to defy a people who, in the railway | 


and the telegraph, have triumphed over space | 


and time and even the very lightning. 

The “ Frank quarter” of the town, which 
is the district inhabited by European mer- 
chants, and has a magnificent square of 
handsomely built houses, reminded us once 
more of the lands of civilization and refine- 
ment. But in the native quarters we were 
soon apprised, by the filthy streets and the 
dirty aspect of the people, that we were on a 
scene where the plague—that appalling scourge 
of the East—has so often found a congenial 
home. In these regions bad air, or no air 


seemed everywhere the rule; the marvel is| 


how human nature survived. 

After scouring the modern town—more 
leisurely than our donkeys and their masters 
seemed to relish, we repaired to the outskirts 
lying westward along the shore, to examine the 


ruins of the ancient city. On our way, we were | 
striking work of divine grace which had taken 


careering somewhat proudly along the firm 
sand,congratulating ourselves on ourso quickly 
acquired art of “ sitting ’’ our smart donkeys. 
But “ pride comes before a fall ;” and, in an 
instant, lo! my saddle-girth gave way; the 
saddle turned clean round; and the rider 
was precipitated on the ground, to the great 
merriment of the little Arab, who at once, 
however, seized the stud and repaired the 
damage, and remounted the fallen ‘ Inglese.” 

Passing by some rude gardens and some 
stillruder huts—the abodes evidently of squalid 
misery,—we called a halt at Cleopatra’s 





over with hieroglyphics, and lying prostrate on 
the sand. And, a little further on, we were 


|| at the base of that pillar which had earliest 


caught our eye from the sea—Pompey’s 
Pillar, the centre of what erewhile had been 
one of the most majestic cities of the world. 

Dismounting, we gazed with a melancholy 


interest on the vast mass of ruins scattered | 


everywhere around. For had not God's 


“candlestick” once stood there, and His candle 


shed far and wide its brightening beams? | 
But now all was darkness. 


Mahometan tombs in the cemetery] which | or sixty. 





a noble shaft of granite covered all | 
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we passed On our way back, with their flat 
mason-work beautifully whitewashed, and 
relieved by a green plant in the centre, re- 
minded us of that Eastern emblem which our 
Lord, as He used to be passing kindred 
scenes with His disciples, employed as an 
| impressive warning to the formalists of His 
|time and of all time,—‘ Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! ! for ye are 
|like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed 
appear beautiful outwardly, but within are 
full of dead men’s bones and of all un- 
cleanness.” The churches of North Africa 
had lapsed into this condition, and their 
candlestick has been transferred to otber 
lands. A grave admonition truly to our own 
and to all churches ! 

A delightful evening I spent at the house of 
the American consul. 

On the way to it and back I was conducted 
by a native who carried before me a lantern, 
| which was certainly not superfluous, for the 
night was pitch-dark, and no sound broke the 
silence except the yelping of melancholy 
curs which prowled about the empty streets on 
all sides. 

I met, at the consul’s, three most interest- 
ing Americans—one of them a minister from 
the United States, with his wife and two sons 
and two daughters on a couple of years’ tour ; 
and the other two were missionaries from Con- 
stantinople, and gave a graphic narrative of a 


place under their hand among the Americans. 
They bore the stamp of men who knew how 
to reap the Master’s fields and where to whet 
their scythes. I did not see them again ; but 
I felt, on leaving them, that the “ gathering 
together ” at the Lord’s appearing will com- 
pensate for those broken fellowships—oh 
how amply and howsatisfyingly! The travel- 
ling divine I encountered on two subsequent 
occasions—once on the plain of Esdraelon 
and afterwards at Milan; and very pleasant 
it was to talk together our little adventures. 
First and last, I have made American friends 
enough to serve through a long campaign in 
their country, if I were to claim the fulfilment 
of promises of welcome to their home-roofs. 

The now ubiquitous railway had not yet 
found its way into Egypt ; and therefore the 
next morning at eight we were in the boat 
on the Mahmoudie canal, which connects 
Alexandria with the Nile, on our way to 
Grand Cairo. 

Passengers had been waiting for a week to 
ascend the Nile ; and this morning, in con- 


The many} sequence, we formed a party of perhaps fifty 


The boat was dragged by several 
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horses at the rate of five or six miles an hour. | less hordes of frogs at the prayer of a mortal 
The canal, some sixty miles long, passed|man? Memories of centuries and of tens 
through a country evidently fertile, but not less | | of centuries rose before the mind’s eye like a 
evidently receiving but little culture at the | vision of the night. And yet it was a day- 
hands of its oppressed people. The huts—/ dream unutterably real. It was the very land 
made of mud hardened by the sun, and with | of Joseph and of Moses and of the Pharaohs. 
no aperture save a single opening which | It bore no other than the foot-mark of Israel’s, 
could only be entered by: a man stooping like | and of the Christian’s, Gop. 

a brute—were unmistakable proofs, as hey A small Government-steamer was waiting 
met the eye at intervals along the banks all! to carry us to Cairo. We again embarked. 
the way up to Cairo, that the people in the| There being no sleeping accommodation on 
country parts, whatever may be the condition | board, we spent the greater part of the night 





| of denizens of towns, occupy only the lowest} on deck, now contemplating the magnificent 


| level of the lowest barbarism. 


We were re-| sky mirrored i in the waters of the noble river, 


| minded, at almost every step, that we were | Now marking by the brilliant moonlight the 


passing through a land of which it had been groves of palms rising at intervals along its 


| written in the divine oracles that it would banks, but oftener and more entrancingly 


become “ the basest of kingdoms.” ‘pondering on that historic past whose image 
About half-past five we “approached the seemed to rise, as by the enchantment of a 

Nile. It was connected with the canal we magic wand, into a vividness of reality which 

were traversing, by numerous locks. The/}I could not before have conceived. 

boats of the natives, which had been down| We were now sailing along the western side 

at Alexandria with cargoes of grain, were ‘of the Delta—that singularly fertile region 


waiting at this point for the opening of the | lying between the two branches of the Nile, | 
During a month that the locks had | which fork off about twenty miles north of | 


locks. 


_ continued shut, not fewer than two thousand | | Cairo (there forming the apex of the Delta), 


| backs of the men in the boats which were | 


These lined each side! and which ultimately fall into the Mediter- 
of the canal for an immense distance. After | ranean, the one at Rosetta and the other at 
an hour of the most extraordinary noise and! Damietta. And ample time was allowed us 
bustle, and of beating with huge sticks upon the | for instructive thought. 


boats had assembled. 


continuously coming in the way of our boat, | transit where the object is simply to pass 
we at length reached the village of El Aft, at | from one point to another in the shortest pos- 
the southern extremity of the “canal, at half. | sible time. 


past six in the evening 
ing day. 'the four-horse coaches of the good old times. 


We walked a few hundred yards, and|/Even in Switzerland the traveller would 
came to the Nile. The river was here about! _ scarcely be content to go back to the voiture 


a mile in width, rolling along its majestic' or the lumbering diligence, though he now | 


waters in a deep, calm, but strong current. _ forfeits by increased speed untold pleasures 

It was my first glimpse of the grandly his-| which he once enjoyed in deliberately drink- 
toric flood. It is not easy to register, still ing in the features of scenery and of life. A 
less easy for a bystander to comprehend, the | countryman of Dr. Robinson’s, on setting out 
tide of emotion which swells in the bosom of) for Europe, was advised by Mr. Dana to & see 
even the most phlegmatic at such a moment ; all he cow/d see.” The great Orientalist him- 
and it is a poor philosophy which attributes to! self carried out the direction after a fashion 
a feeble fanaticism the just adoration inevi-| which has placed him at the head of Eastern 


tably springing forth in the strongest of the | travellers ; but Americans, as a body, rush so | 


strong at what he feels to be the crisis of his | precipitately from city to city, from ruin to 
emotional life. ‘ruin, from monument to monument, from 

Was this (I asked myself again and again’ gallery to gallery, that I verily believe nothing 
that serene evening, as I stood, as it were,/ would be more acceptable to most of them 
transfixed; and overwhelmed) the very river | than an express train (were such a thing pos- 
on which once had floated the God-piloted | sible) through the Vatican, the Louvre, ”Pom- 
little cradle of bulrushes, freighted with its! peii, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, along 
precious cargo—the “goodly child,” the future | the banks of the Jordan, or the shore of the 
emancipator of the “ great nation”? Were| Dead Sea, or, as already on the Righi, across 
these identical waters erst turned into blood ?| the summit of Mount Olivet. For myself, I am 
Did there once arise from their waves count- | old-fashioned enough to be thankful that I 








Railways are very agreeable methods of | 


And at home not many of us | 
, after a most interest-| would elect to exchange our express trains for | 


| 
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found no Pulman’s car on the banks of the 
Nile, or a “ flying Scotchman ” speeding from 


tunnel to tunnel through the hills of 
Judah. Man is born to labour ; and without 


it he can have no fruit either from the ground 
or from the sunny fields of mind. Time must 
be given to the study of scenes, else you can 
never leave them a wiser man. 

As we glided along on the bosom of the 
river, a feature of Egyptian life occasionally 
presented itself on the land, which told us 
that if God had adorned the face of the 
country with beauty and fertility, man had 
defiled it with that most accursed of all 
curses—s/avery. In Cairo, a few days after- 
wards, we visited the slave-market. Here we 
saw, ranged round a dismal-looking court, a 


number of female slaves waiting, in the| 


charge of their captor, who had lately brought 
them from Abyssinia, to be sold to the 
highest bidder. I remember asking the price 
of three of them, whose dejected look, but 


bright intelligent eye, attracted my special 
notice. They were respectively, twelve, four- 
teen, and sixteen years of age, and. the prices 
were 2,000, 3,000, and 4,000 piastres, or 
£20, £30, and £40 respectively. It was 
my first glimpse of the horrors of the slave- 
market. I am not ashamed to confess that 
my spirit was moved to indignation, and that 
I can scarcely write of it now without tears. 


‘*To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran, 
And much it*grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 


‘*The birds around me hopped and played ; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure: 
But the least motion which they made, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


“*If this belief from Heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man?” 


JOHN BAILLIE, B.D. 
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YE have not withered since the day 
We took you from that mantled wall, 

Where warm the winds of summer play, 
Like minstrels round the poet’s hall. 


In thought again I pace the rooms, 
And enter in by many a door 

To old historic lights and glooms 
That he shall haunt for evermore. 

I pass them by, and stand alone 
Beside a window in the tower, 

And as I gaze, a spell is thrown 


Around my thoughts, of wordless power. | 


The sunless light, subdued and grey, 
Falls o’er a head in dreamless rest, 
As when ’twas pillowed on the day 
Of life’s last message and its best. 
Oh! who shall dare to tell me now 
(Like some who deem they rule the age) 
That a mere rhymer, Scott, wert thou ? 
They have no soul to scan thy page ! 
But leave them. Who need stoop to show 
The wilful stumblings of the blind ? 
How should the superficial know 
The busy meanings of thy mind ? 


VILL. 


Yea (passing all the lights and glooms 
Born of a mind that had no loss, 

For all it gave—as through its rooms 
I pass’d), what means thy Fiery Cross? 


Art thou a rhymer only, then 

Would, would so rich a rhyme were mine 
To flash before the eyes of men, 

In life, in death, that glorious sign ! 


Not always in the words they use, 
Who cannot let high silence teach, 

But with the tone of those who choose 
From life its scenes, and bid them preach : 


Its crime and passion, that the power 
3e sought which breathes the only 
strength ; 
Its beauty, that the holiest dower 
Of beauty may be won at length. 


Still owning, silent bard! like thee, © 
When over all the hushed soul looks, 
One only page of peace to be, 
And saying, “ Bring the Book of books! ”’ 


ALESSIE BOND. 
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INDIGO, how little is generally known of it!) its passengers, who would otherwise have to 
and yet its cultivation and manufacture cross the treacherous river in a native dinghy, 
occupy thousands of both natives and Euro- a small open boat, which looks far from safe || 
peans; and India alone exports annually should any sudden gust of wind come on || 








between three and four thousand tons, this during the passage. As I stepped on the || § 


immense amount being absorbed principally | Howrah side of the river I looked back, and 
by England, France, Russia, and Germany,|had to confess that the broad tranquil river, | 
only the lower qualities being retained for na-| with its hundreds of ships and cratts of all 
tive manufactures in India. It forms the basis sizes, kinds, and forms, sailing from all parts 
of most of the dyes used in textile manufac- of the world, looked very picturesque ; the 
tures ; black, blues of all shades, most greens, | friendly light of the moon hiding its sluggish 
browns, and greys demand indigo, and yet/muddy nature, and Calcutta, too, looking 
few know anything about it,—not even the | almost to merit its title of the City of Palaces ; 
fair sex, who so largely avail themselves of it:, with a vivid remembrance of its dirty, half | 
most of them recognise it only under the) broken-down rows of miserable huts almost | 
guise of the “blue,” so essential to the|alongside of the palatial houses facing the 
proper “getting up” (I believe that is the| broad Maidah (or plain) and its environs ; 
technical term) of their snowy garments. Such | and of the narrow dirty streets of its bazaars, 
being the case, perhaps a few sketches of an exhaling anything but fragrant breezes. I 
indigo factory may not be quite without|murmured to myself, “Truly distance lends 
interest. enchantment to the view,” and hurried on to 
Indigo planting in India is principally | the railway station, a few yards distant only 
carried on in Bengal Proper, Lower Bengal, | from the landing wharf, and taking possession 
Behar, Tirhoot, and the North-west Provinces of a sleeping compartment, made myself 
as far north as Allahabad. In all these dis- comfortable, hoping to enjoy a few hours of 
tricts there are considerable differences in the tolerable sleep. But I soon discovered that 
modes of cultivation, &c. ; and therefore I the heat and the shaking of the carriage 
ought to state, perhaps, that my experiences combined was not conducive to repose, and 
are in Bengal Proper. Some few years ago, | was not sorry to find myself, about one a.m., 
having been sent out to India to make my at the small station at which I had to alight. 
own way in the world, as my father and The station-masterproved a very obliging 
grandfather had before me, I was fortunate | and intelligent Eurasian, who did his best to 
enough, through the interest of friends of my make up a temporary couch of the benches 
father’s, to get a berth as assistant in one of in the waiting-room, where I endeavoured to 
the oldest established and largest indigo get such rest as the circumstances admitted 
concerns in Bengal, situated some 150 miles | of till daybreak. 
from Calcutta, and prepared to commence, Shortly after sunrise a note was handed 
life on a salary of 100 Rs. (£10) a month, a | to me from Mr. Charles (the manager and 
free house, the usual allowance of two or} part proprietor of the concern I had been 
three servants, and the privilege of getting | appointed to), stating that as the roads were 
my daily supply of bread from the “Sudder,”|in too bad a state, owing to the rains, to 
or principal factory, some few miles from the| allow of my riding, he had sent his elephant 
out-station to which I was appointed. ito take me to the ghaut some two miles dis- 
Having duly supplied myself with the few | tant, where his dheaudeah (a kind of boat) 
articles of furniture and crockery necessary | was waiting to take me to the Sudder, or 
for the setting up of my humble menage, and | principal factory, fourteen miles distant, | 
duly equipped in the inevitable ‘“ Solah|where he proposed I should remain a few 
tope” (a large mushroom or helmet-shaped days with him, to be initiated into the work 
hat of solah or fith), I found myself one|I would have to do when I took up my 
sultry September evening crossing the! quarters at the out-factory of which I was to 
Hoogly at the Armenian “ ghaut ” (landing- have charge. Having refreshed myself with 
place) in the little puffing steamer kept by|a cup of tea, thoughtfully provided me by || 
the railway company for the convenience of/the station-master, after seeing my traps | 
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started off on the heads of the boatmen who 
had come for them, I prepared to mount the 
elephant on which I was to ride. The first 
query was, how was I to mount the huge 
animal, or how to hold on when I did suc- 
ceed in finding myself seated on the 
“ suddee,” a large stuffed seat, not unlike 
a very thick mattress, tied on the animal by 
means of ropes. 


On my approach the “mahout,” as the 


| elephant driver is called, gave the word of 
| command, and down went the obedient ani- 


mal, at once crouching to the ground; steps 
were then placed against its side, these having | 


Venetian blind windows—indeed, both sides 
of the cabins are formed of these windows in 
panels. 

I was delayed some time by the coolies 
not having arrived ‘with my traps, and was 
notable to get under way until nine a.m. 
Mr. Charles had sent one of his “kitma.- 
gars,” as the table attendants are called, 
well provided with the wherewith&l to make 
me a meal, and I presently found myself 
sitting down to a most comfortable break- 
fast, composed of fowl cutlets and savoury 
fish curry, a curry which made me smile as 
it recalled to mind the stews English cooks 





been provided out of consideration for me, I | flatter themselves with calling “ curry,” but 
not being deemed sufficiently expert to avail | which resembles the genuine article in name, 


myself of the more usual mode of mounting | 
by clambering up by aid of the tail! On | 
finding myself on the guddee, I saw I was| 
supposed to hold on (did I require to do | 
so) by means of the ropes which attached | 


| the guddee to the animal. 


‘‘ Kubbur dar, sahib !” (take care, sir), says | 


| the mahout,anot unnecessary caution, asat that | 


moment, on hearing the order from its driver, | 

up rose the elephant with a sudden jerk and | 
lunge which almost threw me off my} 

balance ; off we started, the driver sitting | 
astride across the neck of the animal, and | 
directing him by means of an iron instrument 
not unlike a blunt dagger, with which he 
pricks and goads the elephant’s head, in a 
manner which looks very cruel ; but the ani- 

mal does not seem to mind it. I found the 
swaying motion of the elephant far from agree- ! 
able, but nothing else could have got over 
the roads in the state they were, the water 
being in many places as deep as a man’s 
waist. 

After about an hour’s ride I was very glad | 
to jump off at the ghaut, or landing-place, | 
where the factory “‘ bheauleah” was waiting 
for me. It was the first time I had been 
inside one of these “ bheauleahs,” though I 
had seen many in Calcutta; they are now 
only used by parties wishing for a few days’ 
change on the river, or by wealthy natives in 
the conveyance of the ladies of their family | 
from place to place; but before the railways 
were established they were one of the most 
common means for travelling. They are 


| rather clumsy-looking craft outside, and are 


generally painted bright ‘green; they have 

sometimes two, sometimes one mast, and a| 
crew of from six to ten oars, according to their | 
size ; the one I now stepped upon was rather | 
a superior one, and contained two comfortable 
rooms, one a sitting-room and one a bed- 
room, both being furnished with several 


| and name only. 

The wind not being in our favour, it was 
|rather tedious work pulling against stream 
most of the way, but to me everything was 
|so strange and new that I rather enjoyed 
| the trip; the country was for the most part 
one sheet of water, the villages seeming 
like little islands, surrounded by groves of 
|bambhoos and plantains; here and there we 
| sailed right between villages where a num- 
| ber of children in nature’s garb ran out staring 
at the new “sahib” (gentleman), and the 
women might be seen peeping round corners, 
also trying to get a sight of the new-comer. 
Most of the villages through which we passed 
| and the lands we sailed over belonged, Iwas 
| told, to the factory, and the boatmen made me 
| understand that in a month’s time the fields 
we were sailing over would be all sown in 
indigo and other crops. 

In the afternoon I reached my destination ; 


‘the house was a large low, irregular building, 


surrounded by verandahs, with an avenue of 
magnificent peepul and banyan trees near it, 
and some handsome tamarind country, 
almond, and india-rubber trees scattered 
about, several beautiful leechee trees of most 
beautiful foliage being between the house and 
the buildings connected with the indigo 
manufactory, which stood a little in the back- 


ground. 


I met with a hospitable reception from Mr. 
Charles and his wife: the former soon made 
me feel quite at home, and I found him a 
most agreeable man of large experience, who 
had spent many years in India, and who tho- 
roughly understood the natives, ‘and spoke and 
wrote their language with facility, which gave 
him a great advantage in his business, and the 
ryots (tenants) much appreciated the privi- 
lege he accorded them of coming direct to 
him to relate their requests and grievances, 
‘instead of being referred to the native factory 
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servants, called amlahs, who would most, About the middle or end of October the 
probably have held out their hand for a/rains break up, anda busy time for the planter 
“nuzzur” (present) of a rupee before they | commences; he has endless applications from 
would even listen to what they had to say.|ryots, some complaining that their old lands 
This being the time when least was doing in|have been cut away or covered with sand, 
indigo—being, in fact, the pause between the | others that their neighbours are taking posses. 
manufacturing season and the sowing of the | sion of lands which byright belongto them, and 
next crop, there was not much for me to do | all begging for a share in the new lands formed 
at the out factory, and Mr. Charles invited | by the accretions left by the receding river. 
me to remain at the Sudder that I might get | These constant changes of boundaries caused 
some insight into the different tenures of land, | by the cutting away of old and formation of 
&c., all very necessary for me to learn and | new lands by the river (I am speaking now of 
understand, for land disputes and the set- | the Ganges) in its yearly overflow is a fruitful 
tlement of them form no small part of an source of disputes, often leading to affrays, 
| indigo planter’s work. ,and it is no easy matter to judge between the 
| The morning after my arrival Mr. Charles | contending parties, and to mete out justice to 
| took me over the factory buildings, and|all; do what you may, heart-burnings and 
| described to me the working of the vats, | discontent always exist. 
| &c., and showed me the drying-houses,| As the river recedes the lands most suited 
| where the indigo was laid out on “ma-/to indigo are selected, and on the newly 
| chans” (a kind of shelf made of split| formed lands the seed has to be scattered on 
| bamboos, and mats laid on it) to dry till| the mud, often in so liquid a state that the 
| ready for packing. The vats are built in |sower has to support himself on a float as he 
| pairs, one vat higher than the other. Of/ scatters the seed. The indigo on such lands is 
| these vats there were fourteen at this factory; | generally mixedwith kallai, a kind of pulse, or | 
| they are built of solid masonry, and are 'with mustard, which is gathered in December 
| placed in arange ; each vat measures about | and January, leaving the young indigo plants 
| twenty by twenty feet, and is about four! undisturbed. The higher and heavier lands 
| feet deep, the lower one being about three|deemed fit for October sowings are now 
| feet below the level of the higher, communi-! ploughed and sown; these so-called “ kar- 
cating with it by means of an opening with) tick,” or October sowings, are generally com- 
| a plug, which can be closed or opened at pleted by the middle of November, and it is 
| pleasure. Connected with the lower vats are | considered advisable to have as large a pro- 




















| two drains, one for carrying off the waste 
| water, the other to conduct the indigo to the 
| reservoir, from which it is pumped into the 
boiler, a trough leading from the boiler to a 
large table covered with thick sheets, where 
the indigo remains till it is cool; and it is 
then put into boxes lined with canvas, and 
placed under a very heavy beam, screwed 
|| down by men. During the pressing process 
the indigo is marked off into cubes, each 
bearing the name and factory mark, these 

|| distinctive marks being known in trade all 
|| over the world. When the indigo is taken out 
| of the press boxes it is divided into cubes with 
|| wire, and is carried to the drying-houses, these 
|| being built with perforated walls to admit ofa 





| 
| 


|| thorough current of air passing through it. 
|| | Having spent a pleasant fortnight with the 
Charles’s, I went to the out factory, where I 
|| was to be stationed, and where I soon made 
|| myselfcomfortable. My house here was what 
| is called a “ bungalow,” that is, the walls were 
of sun-dried, not kiln-burnt bricks, and the 
| roof was thatched : the other buildings resem- 
|| bled those at the Sudder, only there were six 
|| instead of fourteen pairs of vats. 


portion of the cultivation sown then as is 
possible, as the plant now sown is generally 
(though not always) the first ready to be cut. 
After these sowingsare completed, the planter’s 
work for the next two months consists in see- 
ing to the packing of his last season’s indigo, 
that the lands reserved for sowing in February 
are properly prepared, and the lands already 
sown kept free from weeds. The weather in 
these months and up to March being cool and 
| pleasant, the early morning rides over the 
lands are very enjoyable, and during the day | 
the planter is in his office listening to petitions || 
and complaints, giving orders, and listening to 
reports from the different factories under his | 
charge. In the concern I am writing of there 
were six factories, and the average cultivation 
was 5,000 acres ; to superintend the whole of 
this there were only two European em/floyés, 
all the others being natives. I had three 
factories under my charge, and found my time 
amply employed, as the lands lie very scat- 
tered. 
In February the lands suited for what are 
| called “ apta batal” or moisture sowings, are 
'sown, and the October sown lands, in which 
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the plant has failed or is unsatisfactory, are | 
broken up and resown, leaving only a small pro- | 
portion—if the season has been a favourable | 
one perhaps only a third—of the cultivation to 
be sown in April, if we are fortunate enough to 
get a fewtimely showers. These lands are those 
which have already given a crop of some kind, 
and have then been prepared for indigo. As| 
the sowing of these depends upon there being 
timely rain, they are always an uncertain part 
of the cultivation, though when it does suc- 
ceed the plant grows quicker, is more leafy, 
and affords proportionately more produce than 
the October sown plant, which always remains, 
very stunted and small until after February, 
when, as the days become warmer, it com- 
mences to grow more rapidly. In April 
the heat becomes very oppressive, the hot 
winds often prove very trying to the young 
plant, scorching it up ; all the land calls out 
for rain, and if a few showers fall they are 
hailed with great satisfaction, enabling the 
indigo and rice sowings to be completed. 
Early in June the plant commences to look 
ready for cutting, and a luxuriant field of 
indigo with its fresh dark green is a pleasant 
sight ; the plant grows sometimes as high as 
six feet, but this is not desirable, as it is then 
less leafy, and it is the leaf which affords the 
dye. The best plant is from four to five feet 
high ; it is herbaceous, has a slight straight 
stem, and rather small oval-shaped leaves of 
a dark green. The flower is very insignificant ; 
it is of a pale pink colour, but except in the 
districts where seed is grown it is seldom seen. 
When fit for cutting the leaf has a slightly 
crisp feel to the touch, and a peculiar rather 
unpleasant smell. In the middle of June 
the rains commence and the rivers begin to 
rise. This is the most exciting and busy time 
of the year for the planter, when all hands are 
set to work to get in the crop, for if the river 
rise suddenly hundreds of acres of plants 
may be lost in a few hours. 

The factories now present a busy scene; 
carts and boats arriving laden with plant, | 
which is cut close to the ground with reaping- 
hooks and tfed into bundles; these bundles 
On arriving at the factory are measured by 
a chain, being paid for to the ryots at a 
fixed rate of so many bundles for a rupee, 
each man getting a paper stating the number 
of bundles he has given in each day. A 
sufficient quantity of plant having arrived, the 
filling of the vats commences, the bundles of 
plant are put into the upper row of vats till 
they are filled, bamboos are laid across, and 
two heavy beams of wood are tightly screwed 
down over them. The filling of the vats being | 
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completed, water is pumped into them from a 
reservoir close at hand, these pumps being 
worked by coolies’ feet treading them some- 
thing after the fashion of a tread-mill. The 
plant is left steeping, according to the weather, 
from eight to ten hours, it being the duty of 
the “rung mistree” (the man who looks 
after the details of the manufacturing) to say 
when the plugs closing the openings leading 
from the higher to the lower vats are 
to be re-opened and the water allowed 
to flow into the lower vats. This done, 
the beaters get in, eight men to each vat, and 
commence beating the water with long poles 
shaped like paddles. The beating of the vats 
generally takes about two hours, but the 
length of time required for this as for the 
steeping depends much upon the temperature, 
&c., and is decided by the “rung mistree,” 
who judges by the colour and appearance of 
the water. The beaters present a most ex- 
traordinary appearance as they step out of the 
vats, dyed from head to foot a dark blue, 
which gives their bronze skins a curious tinge 
by which vat coolies may be known for weeks 
after the manufacturing. 

The beating of the vats over, the indigo sub- 
sides ; the waste water is carried off by means 
of a drain, and the indigo flows by another 
drain to the reservoir, whence it is pumped 
into the boiler, boiled, run off on to a table, 
pressed, and carried to the drying-house as 
before described ; from the time the plant is 
cut till the indigo reaches the drying-house 
occupying from two to three days. On the 
proper steeping, beating, and boiling of the 
indigo in a great measure depends the quality 
of the produce, though the soil on which it is 
grown, and the water in which it is steeped, 
also materially affect it. The manufacturing 
season generally lasts about six weeks, and the 
indigo is fit for packing about the beginning 
of November. Before packing commences, 
sample cakes of each day’s manufacture are 
examined, and the indigo arranged according 
to colour, so that each chest may be of as 
uniform a quality as possible. Women are now 
employed to clean the cakes, using brushes to 
free them from the mildew which collects on 
them.’ This done, the indigo is packed as 
closely as possible in large chests, the packing 
being superintended by the manager and the 
assistants at their several factories. The-chests 
are now weighed and marked with the factory 
mark and sent down to Calcutta, where it 1s 
sold by auction at the different indigo marts 
and shipped to all parts of the world where 
textile manufacture is carried on. So soonas 
the rains are over, all the refuse stalks of the 
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plants thrown away after being steeped are 
spread out to dry, and stacked for use as fuel 
in the next year’s manufacturing. 

And now having finished my slight sketch 
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ONE fine frosty morning in January, 185— 
at the hour of half-past eight, Jacob Jones, 
senior, might have been seen in company with 
Jacob Jones, junior, making his way towards 
the workshops of Mr. Brown, carpenter and 
joiner. 

For some few weeks previous to this 
morning, there had been on the part of Jacob, 
senior, and Mrs. Jacob a deal of anxious 
thought and deliberation as to what trade 
young Jacob should be bound, he being four- 
teen years old and on the point of leaving 
school. That young gentleman himself was 
inclined towards being a joiner—not that he 
knew anything about joinery, or could give 
any satisfactory reason for his liking, but there 
it was. When, therefore, it was found that 
joiners were in fair request, with every pros- 


BY A WORKING JOINER. 


of indigo, its growth and manufacture, I lay 
down my pen, hoping the subject may not 
have proved quite without interest to my 
readers, E, A. BETTS. 


APPRENTICES. 


you happen to displease him—not, by the 
way, at all an unlikely occurrence—he, where 
he durst, bullied in a manner the reverse of 
pleasant, and if not, he maintained a sulky 
and sullen silence. By his superiors, I doubt 
not, he would be counted sturdy and inde. 
pendent—indeed, he has been known to give 
up valuable work when its owner by some 
means displeased him. He was one of those 
men who, whether met in high or low life, 
always remind you of that useful animal, a 
bull-dog, and was known among his own men 
and throughout the trade in the town, by the 
bye-name of “ Tiger Brown.” 

With his apprentices he was a generous 
master—that is, in the matter of money, his 
custom being to give them one shilling over 
and above their usual wage every fortnight, 





pect of its being a good trade, it became besides extras at Christmas. To the younger 


necessary to look out for some master wanting | 
an apprentice. 

Accordingly, inquiries had been made as_| 
to which was the best shop to place an 
apprentice at, and finally Mr. Brown was, 
pitched upon as the fortunate individual who | 
should grow rich by the services of the’ 
younger Jacob. 

A few words about Mr. Brown first. He| 
had risen from being a workman ; this fact in | 
his history might incline you to think there 
was something about him more than common, 
and certainly there was; but I, who have 
known him now for some few years, can 
testify that it was not in the matter of brain he 
surpassed his fellows. In personal appearance 
he was short, thick, and broad set, a very 
strong man, who had never known what it 
was to have a day’s illness; coarse features, 
strongly marked by the small-pox; no whis- 
kers, but a vast expanse of face, shorn daily, 
and hair turning grey. His age was over fifty ; 
added to this a habit of humming (he could 
not sing a note) when pleased, and cursing 
when vexed, and you have Mr. Brown before 
you. 
With his men he was never familiar ; did 





| burdened with pocket-money ; indeed, Jacob 


apprentices he was even more liberal still, 


giving them something when they went with | 
trips in summer, and odd half-crowns when in | 


a good humour, qualifying the gift by, “ Now, 
thou knows thou must work,” said in a 
manner that impressed you with the thought 
that you must earnit. This trait in his cha- 
racter was very much appreciated by the | 
apprentices, who, as a rule, were not over- 


Jones in after life has been known to boast 
not unfrequently about this characteristic of 
his old master, thereby exciting feeling of 
envy in the breasts of unfortunate lads who 
were not partakers of a like generosity. These 
shillings and half-crowns seem to have been a 
sort of oasis in the apprenticeship of Jacob, as 
he rarely spoke of anything else commend- 
able in Mr. Brown. Asan investment it paid 
well, washing away a good deal of bitter 
feeling felt at times by the lads, and hereby 
I would recommend its adoption by all 
masters, it being after all but one of the many 
forms of “throwing a sprat to catch a | 
mackerel.” 

Of Mr. Brown’s abilities as a carpenter and 
joiner, the less, perhaps, that is said the 
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better ; at rough work, such as heavy roofing, 
where the timbers used weighed into tons, he 
shone a star; but this was owing principally 
to his strength. I am fully persuaded he never 
was so happy as when he was, to use one of 
his own expressions, “ramming into” this 
kind of work ; his countenance fairly shone, 
as it were, with enjoyment when he was 
getting on to his mind. 

“‘ Now, my lads,” he would say, and would 
hum and sniffer, for he had a habit of 
sniffering through his nose as if he had a 
perpetual cold in his head, “Now, my 
lads, all-to-gether!” and then he put 
forth all his strength, and tugged and 
pulled in a manner astonishing to behold ina 
man who could let it alone if he chose. Of 
the lighter and higher branches of his trade 
he was as ignorant as—— a donkey, young 
Jacob says, and he ought to know; and 
furthermore, that youth says, “ It provoked 
nothing but laughter when Mr. Brown put on 
his spectacles and looked at any fine work. 
He knew no more whether it was well or 
badly done than a—a—calf.” Really, Jacob, 
my dear fellow, it’s too bad; first ‘‘ donkey,” 
and then “calf.” “It’s true,” persists Jacob, 
very energetically, “he was a——” There, 
that’s sufficient, say no more. 

But, after all, Mr. Brown knew almost 
nothing about shopwork, and very wisely left 
itin the hands of his foreman. This foreman, 
fortunately for Mr. Brown, was a clever fellow, 
thoroughly master of his business. Indeed, 
Brown would never have been able to carry 
on the business he did had it not been for 
him. He was in the prime of life, and of a 
very reserved disposition, rarely exchanging 
words with any one. The apprentices he 
would pass in the streets, but never by any 
chance did he speak to them; during the 
seven years he never engaged in any conver- 
sation not connected with the work you might 
be doing; out of the shop you were to him 
nothing. He looked after you, like as he 
looked after the steam-engine, saw that you 
did your work, but that was all. He was 
respected by all as a clever workman ; but I 
never heard that anybody liked him. One 


thing you could always rely upon with him| 


was, he knew when your work was well done ; 
you were not found fault with unreasonably. 
You might not agree with him about the 
length of time requisite to make, say a 
circular-headed window, but with the finish 
of it there could be no difference of opinion. 
This was a strong point in his favour, there 
being, I take it, very few things more galling 
than to be grumbled at and found fault with 


by a man who you know very well is no judge 
of what he is pretending to criticise, and who 
in fact does not know what he is talking 
about. 

Neither Mr. Brown nor his foreman were 
members of any religious body. Mr. Brown 
did indeed attend church pretty regularly, 
but nobody ever suspected him of being a 
Christian in anything but name, while his 
foreman attended no place of worship. 
The quiet of no church or chapel was ever 
disturbed by him, they might all have been 
shut up as far as he was concerned. How he 
spent his time on Sundays, the present writer 
knoweth not, except from rumour, which said 
he had made furniture on Sundays when first 
married : and in after life he drew plans and 
made calculations all Sunday long. Out- 
wardly he was as moral and honourable as his 
neighbours. 

Of Jacob Jones I may say he was a rosy- 
cheeked healthy lad, whom strangers always 
asked, “Did he come from the country?” 
albeit he was a town youth. A stout, strong lad 
was Jacob, being at that time almost five feet 
| high, and weighing over six stones, “giving pro- 
| mise,” as they say in novels, “ of great future 
| strength,” but, most unaccountably, he stopped 
| growing, owing, he says, to having to carry so 
|many tons of wood—and is at this present 
'time only about five feet eight inches in his 

boots, and weighing less than ten stone. 

Having thus, following the example of the 
highest authorities among writers, introduced 
to the reader’s notice the characters, let us 
come back to that eventful morning when 
Jacob, inwardly quaking and very nervous, was 
conducted by his father and presented to Mr. 
Brown’s foreman. 

“Brought this lad of mine for you to make 
a joiner of,” says Jacob the elder, after an in- 
troductory “Good morning,” to which the 
| foreman rejoins, “We'll try what we can do,” 
| and then the younger Jacob is told to “come 
| up-stairs,” and stepping up-stairs he is greeted 
| with a nod and a smile by one of the other 
| apprentices with whom he has struck up an 
acquaintance a few weeks previously, while 
| the men stare at him and say nothing. 

“ Get th’ jacket off,” is the first command, 
and having stripped into his shirtsleeves, he 
gets his first lesson in sawing, and made in an 
hour or two such progress that a painter—as 
Jacob very well remembers to this day— 
| coming to the shop to paint some door-frames 
| inquired, “* How long has thou been here?’ 
|to which he truthfully responded, “I came 
|this morning.” ‘Came this morning,” re- 
jturned that painter with sarcastic disbelief. 
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“Came this morning, and can saw like that! 
Let’s ha’ no lies, young fellow!” which cer- 
tainly said a good deal for Jacob’s skill, 
although it implied a strong doubt of his 
truthfulness. 

It is not a great deal Jacob learns in the 
two first years of his apprenticeship ; indeed, 
it may be safely said it could all have been 
learnt in six months, given proper oppor- 
tunities. He commences work by lighting the 
fire, if it happens to be winter time, and will 
then stand and sort nails until breakfast-time. 
Should he be allowed to use a plane, it will 
only be “ skuftering "—a shopword which 
means planing the rough off sawn boards—for 
some of the men previous to their working it. 
Does the glue want boiling, the shop windows 
cleaning, or some of the men want a little 
help in the way of carrying wood to a build- 
ing, it’s “Jacob, do it!” and Jacob has it 
to do. Does a load of wood come in—and 
sometimes at Mr. Brown’s there would come 
from six to ten tons a day—Jacob helps to un- 


| load it. He is at everybody’s beck and nod, and 


is liable at any moment to be sent here by 
one man, may be stopped and sent in a con- 
trary direction by another, and as a con- 


sequence will be shouted at and called! 
“ thickhead” by the first who required his| 
‘finish it, but foreman comes, and, 


services for not doing his work, while perhaps 
the second threatened him with a thrashing if 
he did not his errand. 

In this manner his time passes until the 
young fellow loses in a measure his liking for 
the trade, takes little or no interest in aught 
he may be doing, and feels thankful when 
night comes. 

It was during these two years that Jacob had 
so many stand-up fights with the apprentice 
above him, a youth who—Jacob says with 
some pride—weighed four stone more than he 
did, and was very strong. This lad—as I 
have heard Jacob tell many times—was a 
coward and bully, who delighted in oppres- 
sion, but Jacob being gifted with a good and 
sarcastic tongue, generally managed to irritate 
that unhappy bully and held his own bravely. 
I could tell all about one or more of these 
quarrels and fights, and could describe how 
the foreman on one occasion caught them at 
it, just at that point when Jacob was deliver- 
ing a heavy blow at the bully’s legs, having 
been dared and even invited to do so by the 
bully himself, and being a lad of spirit and 
obliging as well, he planted a blow with start- 
ling effect. I could,—but I forbear, being in 
fact afraid that from the purely private nature 
of these quarreis, they might prove uninte- 
resting to the reader. 











After Jacob has passed two years he is put to 
the bench ; that is, he has a bench and is kept 
regularly at work in the shop, while another 
lad takes his place as errand boy. This is at 
first an agreeable change and very pleasant, 
but after the novelty has worn off, the close 
confinement becomes irksome, more especially 
in the summer months when a breath of air is 
a relief. The work too at first suits, the 
pleasure of making something—for there is a 
pleasure in watching a piece of work grow 
under your hands, whether that work be the 
making of a clay engine on the flags on a 
summer’s day, or the painting of a picture— 
is keenly felt by Jacob, and so the youth 
works with a zest and enjoyment which he 
does well to make the most of ag assuredly 
it will not last. Like most other things in this 
world it palls with repetition, and before six 
months have passed Jacob may be heard com- 
plaining,— 

“ Look here, I am fair tired out with making 
batten doors and ash-pit frames and such like 
jobs. Other folks can get a job and be kept 
at it until it’s finished, but with me it’s another 
thing. I get a job at morning, we'll say, anc 
perhaps before night it has to be laid by and 
something else has to be done. It’s ‘ Jacob, 
do this little job,’ and I start, expecting to 
‘ Here, 
Jacob, put that bye, wilt th’, and do this,’ 
until some times I have five or six different 
things on hand at once, and I’m expected to 
keep a correct account on a board, how long 
each has taken to do. It puzzled me a good 
deal at first to remember when I started and 
when I finished every job but I just guess at 
it now, and put down the length of time it 
ought to have taken, and make it all fit in the 
right number of hours at the week’s end.” 

Thus it will be seen Jacob’s path is not 
altogether a smooth one. 

During the next two years he is taught and 
learns a good part of his trade ; and there is, 
I may say, a wjde difference between what he 
is taught and what he learns. For instance, 
he is taught to put all bad wood out of sight, 
and if not, somewhere where it will be the 
least seen ; to work at such a speed when it is 
contract work, and at another speed for day 
work : not that he is directly told to do this, 
but what would be found fault with in contract 
work is winked at in day work: to do his 
work well, and finish it properly when there 
happens to be a “clerk of the works” who 
will examine it, and perhaps send it back if 
ill done, but to “slim it” and “ get it through 
his fingers” when there is no one to examine 
it:—such little things as these he is taught, 
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sometimes directly, sometimes indirectly. | reaching a boiling-point two days after Jacob’s 
But he learns all that is really useful to him by | removal from the shop, and for a long half- 
|| his own observation, by watching and seeing | hour were poured out the vials of his wrath 

how the men do their work, by studying | upon that devoted youth’s head. “He was 
and thinking how he would doa similar piece | lazy and wouldn’t work ; he’d been positively 
of work, or overcome a certain difficulty, and | doing nothing but playing himself; neither 
|| then seeing how others do it. I know it is| his father nor him knew what they wanted ; 
generally thought the master or foreman!|he was to get on with that base mould and 
|| teaches a lad his trade, but in reality such is plinth, and have something to show,” &c., &c. 
| 





not the case. It is from the men he learns In this strain Mr. Brown talked, for the bene- 
|| his trade. All the foreman has to do with it | fit, of course, of his apprentice ; and Jacob, 
|| is to give him his work and explain it to him—_ | who, to do him justice, usually had tongue 
he will do the same with the men ; he is then enough, kept silence about the base mould 
left to himself, and when it is finished the | and plinth, thinking that very likely he had 
|| foreman inspects and passes it. been a long time over it, and deserved finding 
By the time Jacob was nineteen years old | fault with. The youth was vexed enough, 
he was equal in worth to any man Mr. Brown however, and I suppose there are very few 
had, that is, as regards his ability to do shop | people who can keep calm and cool while 
work ; but in respect to building work, fitting, being so’harshly treated ; and afterwards, when 
&c., he knew almost nothing. And so the; he had learnt from the men what was the 
young fellow grew dissatisfied with himself, usual price paid for doing such work by the 
and after talking the matter over at home it! piece, and found out he had earned ten shil- 
was agreed to mention to Mr. Brown the lings in a day and three quarters, he felt he 
desirability of sending Jacob out to some had been unjustly treated, and expressing his 
building, in order that he might learn all the | opinion to the foreman—not the shop fore- 
branches of his trade. Now it happened to| man, another man, who had charge of the 
| be Mr. Brown’s practice to keep his appren- | building,—was told ‘to take no notice, the 
tices constantly at work in the shop, for the old man was in a bad humour,”—-which, how- 
very simple reason that it paid him better.|ever much it might excuse Mr. Brown, was 
A lad by the time he’ had been there three or | anything but satisfactory to his apprentice. 
four years became almost equal in somethings! For three months Jacob was kept working at 
to a man, and, indeed, during the last year or | that Mechanics’ Institute until it was finished, 
two they were equal. Thus, while Mr. Brown and then he went back to work in the shop 
paid his apprentices six or eight shillings a for another six months, Mr. Brown never 
week, he was receiving labour equal to what’ offering to send him anywhere else, seeming 
he would have to pay full man’s wage; but to think he had learnt as much of building 
supposing the same lad was working at a’ work as was desirable. 
building, work to which he was unaccustomed,| Not so Jacob. There was another ap- 
he earned probably not half so much. Mr. plication, and again he was sent out with 
Brown, like most people, looked after the in- manifest reluctance; the foreman, in fact, 
terest of number one; and unless the lads or “wondered” to one of the men “what old 
their parents spoke about it, they in this; Jones wanted to be at,” although there was 
manner only learnt half their trade. So nothing to wonder at,—the lad wanted his 
Jacob the elder spoke to Mr. Brown about it, | trade properly learnt ; that was all. 
and that gentleman, anything but pleased,| Four or five months longer, and Jacob has 
grunted out “‘ he would see about it.” learnt all he can learn as an apprentice, 
And in the course of a month “he did see,” making a total of about a year, and in- 
and young Jacob was sent out to work at a cluding any odd days he may have been out 
Mechanics’ Institute then in course of erec-| when the youngest apprentice, devoted to 
tion. The building was almost finished, and learning one half his trade, and six years to 
accordingly he was set to fix the base mould the other half. 
and plinth (the skirting of a room when fixed _‘It may be thought there are not many Mr. 
in two pieces ; that is, a large moulding fixed Browns in the world, and that the experience 
first, and underneath it a board, is called base | of Jacob is an uncommon one; but I can 
mould and plinth), at which work he went | assure the reader there are many Mr. Browns, 
with considerable spirit and much satisfaction |—nor is Jacob’s experience at all uncommon, 
to himself, but not to the satisfaction of Mr.| on the contrary, it is quite common. I have 
Brown, whose annoyance seemed to have known apprentices among carpenters, who, 














been slowly simmering for some time, finally | after the first two years, have been kept 
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| 42 MR. BROWN*% APPRENTICES. 
|| working in the shop and never allowed to see; sixteen years old, and consequently there and 
'| a building. A lad is apprenticed to a master | would be another apprentice in the same year enou 
'| with not much capital or standing in the trade, | with him. By right both these lads should obtai 
‘| and who is necessarily compelled to contract | have had equal opportunities afforded them he w 
| for labourers’ cottages and such like work ;/| for learning their trade, but they never had ; the r 
|| he cannot employ many men, and therefore} Mr. Brown had to please his friends ; there time 
his apprentices have to work both at the shop | was probably something to be gained by it, or obta’ 
|| and the building alike. A lad in such a case | he would not have done it, and so his friend’s stree 
|| learns his work thoroughly as far as building|son was put forward and had all the best woul 
'| labourers’ cottages goes; but the woodwork | work given to him, and the other had all the In 
|| of a cottage is a very different thing from that}common work. This plan, however ex- his 1 
|| of a gentleman’s house or some public build- | pedient, was never felt to be just, and I have seve 
|| ing, and so he is left with very much to learn} heard Mr. Brown’s apprentices use bad work 
|| when out of his time. 'words in bitter wrath, and see them grow dep 
On the other hand he goes to a large shop, careless and reckless, and not care what they quit 
|| where many men are employed, and finds said or did while being treated thus ; and | if th 
|| that some men work regularly in the shop, | the same lads would be willing and obliging, | well 
| and others at the building, but that he must; and work cheerfully and briskly at a new : he | 
|| work constantly in the shop, and thus he | piece of work, in the making of which there F did 
|| learns one branch of his trade, and of the | was something to learn. ; had 
| other in a great measure he remains} Jacob’s apprenticeship drew to a con- i a wi 
| ignorant. |clusion, and Mr. Brown offered him twenty- it re 
q || And this is not all; he may display great: two shillings a week to retain his services, less 
h || aptitude for making certain kinds of work | that being two shillings less than the highest Jac 
'| and little or none for others ; he may be able| he was paying. Of his abilities as a work- befc 
|| to make doors uncommonly well, and yet not | man I may say Mr. Brown said “‘ he had never they 
'| be able to make window-sashes near so well. | spoiled a shilling’s worth of wood all the time | lips 
| Now the same lad at school would be|he had been with him;/’ and his fellow- | V 
|| practised the most in the thing he was most workman said, not to him though—“ he was | the 
|| deficient in, when it was of equal importance, | one of the best bench hands in the town.” | ) true 
'| and at first sight you might be inclined to; At the rate of twenty-two shillings a week | 4 Bro 
| think the same plan would be pursued by a| Jacob worked for six months ; then the trade = Mr. 
|} master and his apprentice. But it is not: | asked for more money, and got two shillings a | loo: 
|| whatever he displays the most skill at, that} week extra, At the rate of twenty-four By will 
|| thing will he have to do the most frequently ; | shillings he worked for a year longer, and i but 
‘| and on the contrary, the thing he displays the | then thinking he was worth full money, he 4 was 
|| least skill at he will be practised in the least, asked for a rise; but Mr. Brown declined, 4 av 
|| and yet both are of equal importance to him.|and in the course of the week Jacob was thi: 
|| Why is this? Because it pays the master| wanted to do some work at a distance from ex] 
|| better, and the lad earns him the most money. | the town, and upon telling Mr. Brown “he he 
|| I know the majority of people think joiners | should not go unless he had the increase j ] 
| understand all about the making and fixing|of wage he asked for,” that gentleman || [7 alil 
| of staircases and handrails, but they do not.| answered nothing, but privately told his i anc 
| They ought to do, I admit, but not one lad | foreman “ Jacob was to have no more work i’ fro 
|| in a thousand ever learns how to make, or is | given him ;” and when, at a late hour in the i. nai 
|| allowed to help to make, handrails or stair- | afternoon, he asked for more work, was told is his 
cases, except such as are straight flights, and | there was no more for him, he might grind up his 
which any man, once seeing done, can do/|his tools and go. un 
again ; this branch of his business is always | Thus without a moment’s notice did Jacob thi 
to learn after he is loose, and then the oppor- | and his master separate, after a connection of the 
| tunities are so few, that not one man in three | eight and a half years. . rot 
hundred is thoroughly master of it. | Trade was slack and he left town, and was 4 pe 
| Another thing Mr. Brown’s apprentices had | away for some months, and on his coming | 4 mi 
|| to complain of, and which is to be met with | back at Christmas Mr. Brown wanted his | en 
elsewhere, was partiality. Mr. Brown had_/| foreman to call upon him, and see if he would be 
friends and acquaintances among builders, | have any objection to starting again for him, fin 
and sometimes these gentlemen would send | he then being in want of a man. The fore- ap 
a lad to learn the business. The youth | man, however, declined, alleging as an excuse, on 
would not be sent until he was fifteen or | “ that if Jacob wanted work, he would call lac 
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and ask for it,” which probably was true, 
At all events, he never called, but | 


enough. 
obtained work with another master, for whom 
he worked some five months, and then again 
the men asked for a rise in their wages, this 
time of a shilling, and after being out a week 
obtained it. Jacob meeting fis master in the 
street was told to bring his tools back, it 
would be all right. 

In the meantime Mr. Brown sent one of 
his men to Jacob, and offered him twenty- 
seven shillings a week to come back and 
work for him ; but Jacob, feeling himself in- 


|| dependent, declined starting again, being 
|} quite satisfied with where he was ; and indeed, 


if the truth were known, he was not over- 
well pleased with his old master, and thought 
he had been unjustly treated. Certainly it 
did seem strange for Mr. Brown to know he 
had improved to the worth of three shillings 
a week more in the space of a few months ; 
it really looked as if he had been paying him 
less than he was worth previously. However, 
Jacob went not back, and Mr. Brown, who 
before this had always spoken to him when 
they met in the streets, has never opened his 
lips to him since, 

With the exception of a change of names, 
the foregoing account of an apprenticeship is 
true. Jacob is alive now, and so is Mr. 
Brown. I do not say the manner in which 
Mr. B. treated his apprentice after he was 
loose is common ; it is not often a master 
will send for a man in the manner described, 
but if a master will pay a man less than he 
was worth, and then offer him three shillings 
a week more to get him back again, and do 
this with a man he valued, what might we 
expect his conduct to be towards a man whom 
he did not value? 

Indeed, I think masters and men are much 
alike; the master will drive a nard bargain, 
and so will the man, and neither differs much 
from the world at large. “It is naught, it is 
naught, saith the buyer,” while depreciating 
his neighbour's goods ; “ but when he is gone 
his way, ‘hen he boasteth.” Therefore, be it 
understood, I do not mean to imply that I 
think masters more unreasonable and unjust 
than the men, but simply to show there is 
room for a little improvement, and because 
people are so unreasonable as to expect that 
man or that class of men who are the most 
enlightened, or are supposed to be, to set the 
better example. Injudicious and unjust fault- 
finding perhaps does more harm to an 
apprentice than aught else. I remember 


once in my apprenticeship, when but a young | 
lad, the foreman asking me if I intended, 
| 


| wasn’t thou he meant, man, it was me. 


sharping a certain tool all away, and telling 
me ‘to get on and not be all day about it.” 
Now between the foreman and me was one of | 
the workmen who happened to be sharping | 


| his tools at the same time, and when the fore- 


man had gone down-stairs I complained 
about it, and was told by this man, “It 
Thou 
doesn’t understand these things ;” and I did 
not understand it then, but everybody {else 
in the shop did. I could give other instances 
of this kind ; but does any person think that 
this plan of finding fault was right? Was it 
likely to benefit any lad? It never did, they | 
grew careless, and did not care whether they || 
worked or let it alone. Another plan was || 
to tell a lad that one of the men or the | 
elder apprentices had done a piece of work || 
similar to what he was doing in so much less | 
time than hehad. This, I suppose, was done | 
with an eye to stirring up a little ambition, 
and making him work harder, so as to over- 
take the man referred to. It rarely answered 
this end, it was simply felt to be unjust to || 
expect him who had only been three or four | 
years at trade to compete with the men. No, 
they were expecting too much, and the con- 
sequence often was that even less would be 
done. And supposing a lad has been urged to 
extra exertions, and had finished a piece of 
work as quickly as it could be done by the 
men, what would have followed? simply, 
‘“¢ Don’t you think that bit of a job is taking 
a long time to do? There’s young Jacob, 
only a lad, has done it in such a time!” not 
a pleasant thing to be said to any man. No; 
“Honour among thieves,” even though it 
benefit no one but a thief. Blaming a lad 
without proper inquiry into the circum- 
stances, which generally means blaming the 
wrong person, finding fault when want of | 
strength, want of skill, or want of judgment, || 
which time alone can cure, is the cause ; 
when a lad has done his best and failed, and 
is smarting under a sense of that failure, for 
some trivial and minor mistake at the close 
of a hard day’s work, accusing him of lazi- 
ness when he is not in his usual health, or of 
breaking tools or machinery wilfully, through 
carelessness or negligence, when it is clear it || 
vas an accident,—a “blowing up” in some || 
of these cases would be unjust, and it is || 
questionable whether in any of them it would || 
be judicious. 

There are some lads who are lazy, stupid, 
and ignorant, and who will try the patience 
of any master, but it may be doubted if 
abuse and continual fault-finding is the 
very best plan to pursue with regard to them. 
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In all cases to be beneficial it must be just. 


The men will then side with the master, and 


so will the other lads, for a sense of justice is| there the fellow stands with his mouth shut.” || 


strong among them » but when it is unjust, 


all are on the opposite side arrayed against| tion. ) 
the master ; and even then while sympathizing| satisfaction and pleases you with any work, 


with and soothing a lad, they will in a 
measure extenuate the master. “ He was ina 


bad humour,” “Something has put him out,” | 


“He didn’t mean all he said,” ‘Thou 
shouldn’t take any notice; he gets vexed, but 
it’s very soon off him, and he forgets all 
about it.” In this way he is talked to, and 
should he manifest an inclination to do some- 
thing rash, such as leave that master, they 
will set before him the advantages of stopping 
and serving out his time, and all the disadvan- 
tages attending leaving, and end by calming 
him down. 

There are few men who will encourage a 
lad to neglect his duty, and I believe many 
a one has been persuaded to stay and serve 
out his time with a master honourably, who 
would otherwise have left. A little generosity 
and forbearance, and more | consideration 
shown towards his liking for holidays in 
summer, not being so “near” and so “ tight” 
on him, and that kind of thing which may be 
called “exacting the uttermost farthing,” 
showing a less tenacious grasp of your own, 
and more care and respect for his rights,— 
these things exercised and practised would, 
I think, do more good than so much abuse, 
and so many “ blowings up” and putting in 
prison have ever done. Anyhow, it is worth 
a trial. 
out of place. 


stands and never opens his mouth ; I wish | 
he would say something. If, he’s pleased, | 
why doesn’t he say so? and if he isn’t he 


A little praise would not at times be | minds of what we might call the “stagnant 
If a lad does well and gives|pool” order; everything wicked seemed to | 
satisfaction, tell himso. Saidaman, referring}have sunk down and found a lodgment 
to his master, “‘He comes up-stairs and/|there, and was sending up a sort of moral 


ineedn’t be silent about it. Bother! if he’d | 
lonly say something I wouldn’t care; but | 


| He wanted to know if he was giving satisfac- 
Well, now, if an apprentice gives 
| vhy hesitate to tell him so? He will work 
‘none the worse for knowing you are pleased ; | 








nay, he will rather be encouraged. Praise is || 
a thing that never reaches the ear of an | 
apprentice ; neither master nor foreman ever || 
seems to think of commending his skill; and | 
_yet one cannot help thinking a little would do 
no harm to any lad. | 

The moral atmosphere of a shop is gene- | 
rally bad,—not wholly bad, but quite sufficient | 
'to make a lad soon learn to season his || 
‘conversation with oaths and curses, unless | 
‘the home influence be very strong indeed, | 
|and counteract it. Not: that he will be | 
encouraged in it. No, the vices the men | 
‘indulge in they will deprecate and condemn | 
in him; but example, in this case as in | 
others, is stronger than precept. 

I have known a man who delighted in | 
swearing and would encourage a lad to swear, | 
and incited him to all kinds of eyil. Another | 
I knew, who while not directly encouraging, | 
would yet talk so improperly before them | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


that he was almost as bad. During the few | 
/months he worked where I was, the man at 
| the next bench deteriorated in a moral sense 
at such a fearful rate that the other men, who 
were not over-nice themselves, remarked and 
‘commented about it. ‘These were men with 








pestilence, whieh contaminated and corrup- 
ted all who came near. These are extreme in- 
stances, and are the only two I ever met with. | 





SINGING IN 


Wintry skies are dull and dreary, | 
Wintry winds do coldly blow ; | 
And my head, of sorrow weary, | 
Sigheth sadly, sigheth low. 
Hark ! it is a robin singing, | 
Singing in the snow. 


Brighter skies on others smile, 
Scented zephyrs blow, 

Where beside the orange groves 
Sun-kissed fountains flow ; 








THE SNOW. 


Yet the robin cheerly singeth, 
Singeth in the snow. 


Heart, heed well the lesson taught thee; | 

Though life’s coldest winds should blow, | 

Praise Him still whose wisdom sendeth | 

Cloud or sunshine, joy or woe ; 

Like the robin sweetly singing, | 

Singing in the snow. | 
ISABELLA M. MORTIMER, 
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No. I—ENn Roure. 


WE started from St. Katherine’s Docks early | the red cliffs, a church on the top, and some 


in the afternoon of the 8th of April, and 


houses were distinctly visible. The sea has 


winding our way out of the mass of shipping} washed a passage through at one end of the 
lying in the river, left the last point of land/ island, and a rock stands up there by itself ; 
behind just before dark, having put the/they say that Heligoland itself will eventually 


pilot, together with an Irish gentleman who| disappear. 


left his daughter under my charge, on shore | 
at Gravesend. Having resigned ourselves to | 
losing sight of land for the next fourteen| 
hours, the ship's company began to inspect | 
one another. 

There was an unusually large number of| 
passengers, so that the steward had to make 
extra preparations,, and dinner was conse- 
quently very late. ‘Theywere rather a motley 
crew, and it was wondrously difficult to guess 
at their social position. We hada gentleman 
in an Ulster coat on board, whom I put 
down as a German count, but who turned 
out to be a Russian prince ; two Icelanders, 
doing a provoking amount of talking in an 
unknown tongue, of which the only intel- 
ligible word was “ Norroway” ; the mother- 
in-law and husband of a celebrated singer 
lately deceased ; a good many ladies going 
abroad to teach or improve themselves ; 
several commercial travellers, and very many 
nondescripts, whose vocation in life was an | 
enigma ; not to mention a horse, which was | 
a perfect pattern of good behaviour, and was | 
a source of great interest to my little Irish 
charge, who had been evidently accustomed 
to scamper across country. There were 
fifteen ladies in the cabin, not to mention a 
baby, concerning which many apprehensions 
were entertained, which happily proved un- 
founded, as it turned out to be the very 
quietest and best of infants. 

The weather was glorious, and really no 
one had any excuse for being ill; in spite of 
which, I regret to say, several individuals 
weakly succumbed and exhibited a penchant 
for brandy. 

The next morning we sighted the Texel 
lighthouse, and some other part of the low- 
lying Dutch coast. A boat came up about 
breakfast-time with fish, which were bought 
for dinner. Fine gulls, in parties of three or 
four, appeared every now and then, and 
sometimes a line of wild ducks. 

In the evening Heligoland came in view, 
and of course excited a great deal of interest ; 














Presently the return ‘boat to 
London passed us, and each steamer ran up 
the Jack as a greeting. Our boat was the 
fastest on the line, and as we had had a 
splendid passage we reached the mouth of 
the Elbe in twenty-three hours. 

It was just getting dark as we éspied the 
light-ship, and as we passed it I was allowed 
to signal for a pilot by burning a blue-light. 
This was answered immediately from the 
pilot boat, and in a few minutes our con- 
ductor came on board. Very soon we were 
anchored off the lights of Cuxhaven, waiting 
until the tide should serve to go up the river. 
The town was already fast asleep, and the 
only signs of life were the red and yellow re- 
flections streaming placidly across. the water 
to us from tower and lighthouse. Those 
daring adventurers, therefore, who had enter- 
tained the idea of going on shore with the 
captain, concluded it would be too slow, and 
there was quite an assemblage in the saloon 
that evening: people writing letters to their 
friends, to be posted next morning in Ham- 
burg ; several forlorn damsels wanting tele- 
grams concocted for them; and ‘everybody 
discussing routes*‘and plans, and trying to 
extract information from everybody else ; 
another last turn on deck in the dark, and 
then we all retired for the night, in great 
expectation as to the morrow. 

A horrible tramping on deck next morning 
about one o'clock, apparently exactly upon 
one’s head, and a tremendous rattling, an- 
nounced that the sailors were hauling up the 
anchor. The more adventurous dressed and 
came on deck as fast as they could, their 
spirits much stirred meanwhile by the small 
glimpses of scenery vouchsafed to them 
through the port-hole. It was just getting 
light ; a very cold wind was blowing, and we 
were steaming up the Elbe, its distant flat 
banks dimly showing to right and left of us. 
First one or two gables and a church spire 
caught the eye ; now we pick our way be- 
tween wide sandbanks, with cradle-like ersc- | 
tions on them which stand for lighthouses. | 
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| 46 NOMADIC PAPERS. | 
| Here is a long island lined with osiers and|luckless damsels’ respective friends, money th 
|| poplars, through which a large white house is |to be changed, and its value hurriedly ex- G 
| gleaming faintly in the grey dawn. To the| plained, stamps to be bought and letters th 
|| right, some signs of German fortifications and | posted ; ; in short, all idea of seeing Hamburg, fa 
|| @ flagstaff ; to the left, or Holstein side, the | which appeared to be the heart’s desire of n 
|| ground begins to rise, and occasional pictu- | the dauntless crew, had to be denounced, | gc 
resque nooks appear, with farmhouse and/and after a weak attempt to resist being || | 01 
outbuildings, all gabled and crossbeamed, | preyed upon by the man in harness, I resigned || | de 
|| and sheltered by a few trees. Several ladies | myself to my fate, and buoyed up by the | ar 
‘| had by this time come up, taken a look ‘proud consciousness that I was playing the | lo 
_ round, and disappeared again with a shiver, | part of the celebrated Mr. Cook on a small | as 
| and I found myself for a long time in con- | scale, conducted my party through all their | ge 
| joint possession of the deck with one of the | | woes, until diverging lines of rail severed us. | U 
| Icelanders, who could scarcely be supposed | ‘One, however, who was going my way still || | lo 
to have much feeling. He wasaman of inde- | \clung to me, and we were joined at the || || ge 
| scribable appearance: weather-beaten and thin | station by two more of the steamboat passen- || ‘| th 
| to the last degree, with a general air of being | gers. Here our luggagewas examined—a by || || pr 
unaccustomed to daylight, which sat mourn- no means pleasant process, and I discovered || | It 
fully upon him. I forgot Madame R——- | that preserves and tea had to pay duty. | a 
however ; she had taken up a remote position We found the coffee, however, at the } j| th 
alone under one of the funnels, where she station very consolatory, and then started on | & iiw 
sat“ very quietly with an umbrella over her | our route to Berlin, through a sandy country, || } h; 
head trying to extract caloric. ' tolerably diversified by hill and valley, and | | a 
a By and by the banks grow nearer and abounding in beautiful pine forests, into the || Ff fr 
more populous: villas, then suburbs and depths of which one looked from the carriage {| in 
, endless timber-yards make their appearance ;| window. As we got into the province of || — || a 
and a forest of masts like that we left behind | Brandenburg the landscape became tame and mir: 
on the Thames. There is a young woman | uninteresting, but to make up for this we got | — || ir 
on board, who has brought her first baby to a lively companion in the shape of a very || Fe || ri 
meet her husband ; he is captain of a mer- graceful and pretty little Berlinerin, who came P oily 
chant vessel here in Hamburg, and she is in upon us breathless with a handful of violets, | W 
looking out eagerly for his ship which lies in and diverted my companion exceedingly by |} n 
the river. She makes it out at last through the emphatic gestures with which she illus- aaa: 
a glass in a wonderful manner among a host trated her conversation. She had been ata || § i| h 
of others, and by and by, when we reach the , Bauernhochzeit (small farmer’s wedding), | 0 
landing-place, he comes on board, and we she said, and had amused herself much. She || | it 
watch the rough sailor carrying the baby had been eight days there, and had danced | § \| a 
carefully in his arms down the ship’s side (here a look up to the ceiling, both hands || FF || tl 
b, into the little boat, in which he and his wife | extended, and an exclamation), ah! how she || FF | n 
put off together looking perfectly happy. | had danced! on the second feast day (Mon- || — 
Li As a contrast, here is a poor woman with a day in Easter week) in particular, and the || & l 
7 child crying because her husband is not here gentlemen were all from Berlin! (this evi- |! | s 
¢ to meet her ; two schoolgirls stand looking | dently satisfactory). But what with dancing | | 0 
rather blank, their governess not having yet and visiting about among her friends the || . 
arrived ; while I have four ladies on my whole week, and running eight or nine miles | 
hands who cannot speak a word of German, through the sand as she had done to-day, | l| ¢ 


| 

_ and all look to me for advice and consolation. she was quite tired—quite as tired as we | _ 
After their luggage had been all identified could possibly be, she thought; “And after || FF V 
and got out, in which some help was ren- all, one sleeps best at home,” concluded she, || 

| dered by a benevolently disposed English- with much satisfaction, And then she would 
man, I packed one off in a drosky to her shut her eyes and lean back, as if she and her 
destination, at Eimsbittel, and proceeded subject were equally exhausted, but soon re- | 
with the others and a perfect mountain of! covering herself, would begin talking and | 
luggage drawn by one unfortunate man, who | gesticulating again. 
harnessed himself with ropes to the truck) On reaching Berlin, about half-past eight | 
like a beast of burden, to their different in the evening, I was anxious to get to my 
railway stations. When all the boxes, bags, | friends, for the Berliners are early folk, and 
umbrellas, and parcels were safely deposited, | have an awkward habit of locking up at ten. 
there were telegrams to be let off to these At the same time it was impossible to desert 
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the last of my brood. The very polite young 
German who meets her at the station is quite 
thrown away upon her, as they completely 
fail to understand one another, and she does 
not in the least know what to do or whither to 
go; soit ends in our heaping everything on 
one unlucky drosky, which is quite bowed 
down under the weight of our joint luggage, 
and setting off slowly in search of a night’s 
lodging for her, which a fellow-traveller has 
assured us can be easily obtained at a kind of 
governesses’ home in the Leipziger Strasse. 
Under the circumstances the brilliant streets 
look rather forlorn, and the passers-by are 


|| getting few, but I point out the principal 


thoroughfares, the occasional uniforms, and 
put as good a face on the matter as I can. 
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All full here. ‘too; “but she recommends an 
hotel not far off and in the same street. I 
have always had rather a horror of hotels by 
one’s self; but there was no time left now for 
cultivating prejudices. So I carried off my 
forlorn damsel to the “West End,” a title 
which had something reassuring about it, 
ordered a room and tea, and left her sur- 
rounded with boxes, promising to come again 
early next morning and see her off. 
The drosky driver, who must have begun, 

I think, to suspect me of being the wandering 
Jew, being now relieved of such a weight of 
luggage, started off with some alacrity, but his 
horse soon relapsed into a crawl again. It 
was already nearly ten, we had a long way to 
drive, and I had forgotten the number of my 


It takes an age to get to our destination, but | friend’ s house. To crown all, whilst I sat in 
arriving at last,I run hopefully up two or | the drosky, and my driver went inside the 
three pairs of stairs, examining all the little | great doors of their former abode to make 
white China door-plates on the way, and | inquiries of the porter, the watchman, an 
having at last found the required one, ring with | official who out of regard for the public safety 
a good courage. Out comes some one with | goes round and locks everybody in at ten 
frizzy hair and a large white apron, whom I | o'clock, came by, and before I could realize 
imagine to be a kind of upper servant, and | what he was about, had turned the key on my 
accordingly ask for the superintendent. She | charioteer and departed. Cries had no effect 
announces to my surprise that she is super-|on him; in despair I jumped out of the 
intendent; whereupon I, who am getting | drosky ‘and rattled at the heavy doors, 
rather anxious, tell a hurried tale of the poor} while my poor driver hammered and shook 
young Englishwoman down below in the cab, | them vainly from inside. My uneasiness had 
who “can no German,” as they say, and does | now reached its height, and I began to con- 
not know where to go for the night. “ Dear | template the possibility of this state of things 
child,” says she most blandly (the Germans | lasting all night, when to my great joy some 
have a tender-hearted way of saying no, which | one insid@ came to the rescue with a key, and 


| ought quite to take the edge off it), “it is quite | emancipated the cabman, who by this time 





| when found no one comes for ages. 


impossible that I can take her in; 
are full. Go only to the Victoria Stift ; 
they will certainly do so.’ 


| me with a friendly wave of something which | 


she has been hiding behind her, and which | 


looks suspiciously like a broom, and down | | tour up two pair of stairs in the dark. 


stairs on stairs I go, both physically and_| 
|I was reduced to trying both door-bells in 


mentally, and shout to the drosky driver, 
“ Koniggriitzer Strasse, go.” 


Another long drive, and the same scene is | despair. 


enacted again, only it gets darker, and the 
right China plate is more difficult to find, and 
I think 
the superintendent here must be having a 
party, there is so much merry talking and 
laughing going on inside ; at last a very pretty 


| girl with dark curls and white frilled apron 


comes to the door, and I confide to her the 
woes of my /rotégée. She seems inclined to 
find them rather amusing, but invites me 
politely into the corridor while she fetches the 
lady of the house, who in the most fascinating 
manner (she is a very charming woman) tells 
the same story as my well-wisher of the broom. 





there | 
So she dismisses of locking up, too, and it was with the greatest | 





all beds | had got the right address. 











At the new number they were on the point | 


difficulty “that I persuaded the maid to wait 


Not 
being able to make out any names this time, 


turn indiscriminately, in a kind of frenzy of 
An officer in uniform came slowly 
clanking up the bare staircase to his lodgings 
above, his sword knocking against every step 
as he went, and I stood still in the dark and 
waited. 
opened a very little bit. Some one looked 
out cautiously, and informing me that the one 
to the right belonged to the lady I was in 
search of, would have shut me out again, 
evidently mistaking my late arrival, if I had 
not implored her to let me have a little light 
while I tried to rouse her neighbours. 


| five minutes, while I made another exploratory | 


By and by the door to the left | 


At | 


last there was a movement inside the right- | 
hand door, and after a conversation through | 


the keyhole, in which I managed to satisfy 
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some person unknown that I was not a robber, 
I effected an entrance, and found that my 
friends were out at a party, and had left an 
aunt from America to keep house. This 
kind creature received me in the most hospi- 
table manner ; produced sardines, bread and 
butter, and timme/, a liqueur made from 
carraway seeds; while little Meta, wide awake 
and delighted, entertained me with all the 
news of the family. 

At three in the morning Frau S—— and her 
daughter, returning from their evening’s enter- 
tainment, were made acquainted with the 
arrival, which though not altogether unex- 
pected, was still an amusing surprise. There 
was scarcely time to get over the novelty of 
it, however, before I had to be off again; 
and picking up a drosky as I went along, 
reached the hotel only just in time to pay the 
bill and hurry off my young lady and her 
boxes to the Stettiner Bahnhof. My friends 
having impressed upon me that our respective 
routes could be made to tally as far as Stettin, 
and she nothing loth agreeing thereto, I took 
tickets, and then discovered that she would 
have to wait through hours of the night at 
Stargard, and would not reach her West 
Prussian destination until the evening of the 
next day! This was dreadful; however, we 
started, I hoping against hope to find a way 
out of this new difficulty, and she resigning 
herself with the greatest sang-froid to her fate. 
We had not gone far, however, before her 
meditations took an active forfh, and she 
decided on doing Stettin with me and then 
returning to Berlin, and making a fresh start 
thence next morning. So we _ invented 
another telegram and a letter, and then 
counted up our money and were perfectly 
happy. 

On the weil-known line of rail from Berlin 
to Stettin there is nothing left to be described ; 
my impressions of it on a bitterly cold day in 
winter, when I travelled by a slow Pomeranian 
train, or “ Bummelzug,” having previously 
appeared in Golden Hours for December, 1869, 
With fine weather and an express train we 
got over the ground very quickly, and I could 
scarcely believe we had reached the latter 
place, when the well-known houses on the 
right came in sight. Here we gave over the 
luggage to the charge of a porter, and having 
seen mine safe on board the Prinz Cari, 
which was lying by the bridge over the Oder 
ready to start for Schwedt in the afternoon, 
we set off through the town, bent on sight- 
seeing and shopping. 

It was market day; and a number of 
country people, whose prevailing hue was 


mud-colour, were squatting on the floor of the 
entrance hall at the station, with a curious 
variety of wares beside them. In the square 
we encountered a still larger concourse, and 
made our way to the bankers’ through a 
medley of eggs, cheese, onions, extraordinary- 
looking cakes, and all manner of not particu- 
larly appetising commodities, whose dirty 
owners manifested a considerable amount of 
interest in the foreigners. I remember once 
starting by myself, and in this place, on a 
voyage of discovery which had for its object 
an inspection of the fortifications, and being 
positively obliged to go back to the boat for 
an umbrella, under which I was able to 
pursue my investigations unmolested. At 
the corner of the street we came upon a 
specimen of the “ Weizaeckerlente,” as they 
are called, in the shape of a nursemaid 
pushing a perambulator. Her costume is 
very picturesque,—an exceedingly short red 
petticoat, with such an abnormal number of 
plaits at the waist that it stands out like a 
shelf, and gives great width to the figure; 
blue stockings with elaborately embroidered 
black clocks, a. black bodice, white sleeves, 
and a tight-fitting coloured cap with ears, 
under which the hair is brushed back. I 
once was fortunate enough to see these people 
in their own haunts, the Bauer villages round 
Pyritz; for they own a great deal of the cele- 
brated wheat-land round that town (the best 
soil in Pomerania, where rye is usually of 
necessity the prevailing corn crop), and are 
of Swedish origin, the remnant of incursions 
of centuries back. Fragments of different 
Slavonic tribes still exist in different parts of 
Pomerania ; a colony in the neighbourhood 
of Stolp still goes by the name of ‘* Cassuben,” 
which means in Wendish, “ with many folds.” 
I shall never forget the quaint effect of the 
many-coloured garments of the women as 
they turned» out in numbers to see the 
carriage pass. We met some of the men on 
the road driving carts; they were arrayed 
in long blue coats lined with red, and black 
velvet waistcoats with silver buttons. These 
dresses are rather costly, and are handed 
down, like Welsh women’s hats, from one 
generation to another. The first specimen 
ofthis race whom I ever came across was at 
a country fair. I wasas anxious to inspect her 
costume in detail as the lady who had brought 


liarities of it ; but she quite frightened me as 
I was gazing.at her in wonder and amazement 
by bursting’ out, with virtuous indignation in 
“Platt,” the low German spoken in these 
























me here in the hope of meeting some of these | 
curious people was to show off all the pecu- 
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northern provinces by the lower orders, “ Ik | 


sha mi wohl for Geld bekeken léten?” (“ Am 


I then to let myself.be stared at for money ? ”) | 
But I am losing my way, and must return | 


to the streets of Stettin, which are steep, 
paved with small stones, and rejoice in all 


kinds of strange names, redolent of medizeval | 


of a concertina, but the groschen fall into 
the circulating hat all the same, while we 
steam between flat banks, with low hills about 
a quarter of a mile from the river on each 
side, passing occasional timber rafts and 


| small craft. Now and then some one puts 


off quickly from the shore to meet the steamer, 


times. After finishing what little business we | and the small boat held fast by a hook dances 


had to do, we found our way, quite naturally, 
to the magnet which in former visits to Stettin 
had invariably attacted my steps,—the Jacobi 


Kirche, which to-day unfortunately happened | 
to be shut. Wewere obliged to content our- | 


selves with wandering round and round it ; 
making experiments on every door, writing 
down the inscriptions above them, and 
admiring the pitch of the roof, towering high 
above the surrounding houses. But more of 
this on another occasion; we finished our 
exploits by repairing to another well-known 
resort, where we lunched for a very incon- 
siderable sum, and where a kindly waiter, who 
evidently took to himself much credit for 
divining our nationality, immediately brought 
us the Zimes, only two days old, Punch, and 
the /@ustrated. I then returned my charge to 
the station and to the care of “ No. 10,” who 
faithfully promised, in case of difficulties, to 
hunt up some one who could speak English 
with her; and seeing a good deal of life 
already on board my steamer, flew across the 
drawbridge in a panic, and embarked myself 
—prematurely, as it turned out. 

The usual amount of promiscuous company 
on board the little Oder boat, and the usual 
amusement of trying to guess who they may 
possibly be. A crowd on the staging from 
which the steamer starts, seeing another 
crowd off; a rather prominent group of 
sisters saying good-bye are attended by an 
officer and a stout dark gentleman armed with 
a carriage whip. ‘The officer remarks rather 
pointedly upon the travelling propensities of 


| the English, and all speculate aloud as to| 
whether my umbrella is intended for an) 


umbrella or parasol. The stout gentleman | eZ: 
| landing-place, and I am beginning to turn my 


| thoughts to the omnibus which runs through 


and his wife tear themselves away at last, and 
entrench themselves close to a perfect fortifi- 


cation of their purchases erected on deck, | : 
|comes round the corner, the old grey, in 


in which hats seem to play an important part. 


By and by, coffee and other light refresh- | 


ments being handed as usual, the stout gentle- 
man, whom I cannot help fancying I have 


seen before, treats himself to a huge mug of 
porter, from which he quaffs deep draughts, | 


gazing at his wife in a serenely affectionate 


manner in the intervals. Among the “ light | 
refreshments” may scarcely be classed the) R——. 
singing of a blind man to the accompaniment | 


VIII. 





in the churn of the paddles, while some 
passenger descends into her with more or 
less agility, and is then towed off to land. 

Incidents of the voyage there are. none, 
save that just as we left Stettin a small boy 
with a curious reed basket slung on to his 
shoulder was left on the wharf howling to 
such an extent that he was heard loudly above 
the snorting of the engines, awaking the most 
lively sympathy on all our parts, and exciting 
my vis-a-vis, the stout gentleman’s wife, out 
of all her placidity. The captain, moved 
perhaps by public opinion, which was rather 
loudly expressed, brought the boat to at last, 
and they scrambled the unlucky boy over 
a mass of boats and timber to rejoin his 
father. 

The stout gentleman and his wife take to 
conversing in whispers, and then he makes a 
little voyage of discovery to the other end of 
the boat, and having lingered awhile in the 
immediate vicinity of my luggage, comes 
back more satisfied in his mind. We reacha 
country town with a handsome church tower 
and a landing-place, and here there is a 
general stir; my friends opposite make a 
move, I too; their carriage is waiting down 
by the bank, and they drive off triumphantly. 
Nothing is in sight for me yet, so I wait at 
the corner of a street, in company with a 
bevy of uncouth creatures who have all 
persisted in helping to carry my boxes from 
the boat, and are now beguiling the time 
until the second steamer shall arrive, by 
deciding in loud tones among themselves 
the probable amount of reward which their 
good offices will secure. Just as their new 
prey comes panting and wheezing up to the 





R to the next country town, the carriage 
particular, flourishing his head and tail as if 
it had never been late in its life. A drive of 
seven miles through wooded country brings 
me to my destination, and we rattle in a 
glorious manner compared with the speed of 
the transit over the paved way which leads 
round to the hall door of the great house at 
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THE MILLER WITHOUT CARE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ NUMBER ELEVEN.” 


CHAPTER I. Sans Souci was a one-storied building, built 

** Et de quelque coté que vint souffler le vent — . hill-side, and commanding a lovely view. 
Il y tournait son aile, et s’endormie content.” | Here, at a distance of only three quarters of a 
Andrieux, |mile from the palace of Potsdam, the king 


SucH was the character of the miller who sat |COuld for a while forget his responsibilities, 


one fine summer’s evening towards the end reap Poaesge — amusement in his books, 
of the eighteenth century, smoking his pipe | !5 48S, 4nd his horses. 
g f oe, | ne person alone of those assembled near 


peacefully in the shadow of his own doorway. |, <"' 
A quiet, happy man, whom nothing seemed to | the’mill looked grave and careworn; it was the 
4 S schoolmaster of Potsdam, a man with a stern 


disquiet, quick to see the good which might | . 
spring out of evil, unwilling to meet troubles |Tesolute face, and calm watchful eye, the right 
man in the right place, report said, and he 


halfway, ready to credit all his neighbours | tape 
with good intentions,—in short, a man of such | ¥@S much thought of by his neighbours, for 
‘had he not been a great crony of Frederick 


a happy disposition that far and near he had (** 
gained the title of “The Miller without | William I., on the very ground of his having 
e school under such control ? 


Care,” and he and his farm had entirely lost | th ; 
It had so chanced that that monarch in a 
‘ramble through Potsdam had entered the 


whatever name originally belonged to them, | 
and were spoken of by the whole neighbour- | ; : ; 
hood by their nickname alone. school, and in one of his eccentric moods 
At the moment in which “ Without Care ” j had commanded the children to shout,— | 
is brought before the reader he was watching | Our master is an ass ! ; : 
| But the command was issued in vain ; not | 


| his men and maidens, who were dancing joy- | 


ously on the greensward near the mill, singing VS" 4 whisper rose from the well-filled 
lustily the while. A goodly concourse was |*OTMS. fs 
What!” thundered the monarch, “do 


there, for it had become an established custom | : 

for all the youth from the neighbouring |YOU not know that I am the king, and can 
|| villages to collect at nightfall before the mill, force you to say what I please?” ; 

and to amuse themselves after the toils of the|. 1m the midst of the general confusion a | 
day with dance and song, whilst their elders| boy stepped forward and replied boldly,— 

sat chatting with the miller, and watching the| “That may well be, but our master can 
young people’s frolics. It seemed asif there| force us to obey him also, and we are more 

| were something magical in the air of the farm, | ftaid of him than of you!” Soe 
such an appearance of tranquillity pervaded | A reply which so pleased Frederick William 


the scene, and such contentment and rest | that from that day the schoolmaster had been 
ted to be a member of the king’s 


were written on the brows of almost all those | Promo e 
who clustered round the door-step. |‘ tobacco college,’ and had constantly been 


By the side of “ Without Care” sat his| Commanded to join the royal circle, whence 


wife, with an infant sleeping soundly on her | all etiquette was banished at these convivial 
| meetings, no one rising from his seat even | 


breast ; in front, on athree-legged stool, sat , 2 — 
the schoolmaster of Potsdam, puffing vigour-|0" the entrance of the king,—Frederick’s 
ously at his pipe, and many farmers and their| throne being for the time a three-legged stool, 
wives were gathered round, with a few of the| ¢4ch guest sitting with a Dutch pipe in his | 
younger people who were resting for a while mouth, whether he could smoke or no, and a | 
from the tiring pleasures of the dance. mug of beer before him on the table. 

Now it was a noted thing in the neighbour- 


Immediately in front of the mill rose the 
| grounds of the palace of Sans Souci, so hood that the Herr schoolmaster had never 


called by Frederick the Great in imitation of| been the same man since his introduction to 
the cheerful miller, and whither he was wont to | the court ; he was conscious of it himself, and 
retire to throw off the cares of state, and fond of quoting the fable about the earthen 


escape as far as possible from the trammels of and brazen vessels ; besides, he was accus- 
etiquette.* tomed to order not to obey, and found it 


_ * Some writers say the name sprang from Fre- remem» see a mad king with due de- 
derick’s saying, “ When I am here (¢. ¢., buried here) erence : he lost uS ease of manner, and be- 
I shall be without care.” came stiff, constrained, and anxious. {| 
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“If I were you, friend miller,” he remarked, 
“T should not be greatly pleased at the 
king’s having pitched his tents so close to the 
mill; if the eagle chooses an eyrie above 
the wood-pigeon’s nest, woe to the nestlings 
of the wood-pigeon !” 

The miller laughed a hearty laugh, and 
answered,— 

“ That might be in the times of Frederick 
William, for he was a law unto himself, but 
things are different in these days; our Fritz 
loves justice, and deals truly.” 

The schoolmaster’s face darkened. Fre- 
derick William, bad man and tyrant though 
he had been throughout his whole reign, had 
been a gracious and kindly friend to him, 


white linen, and wore a round white cap ; he 
was a good-looking young man, with honest 
kindly eyes, and the same tranquillity of de- 
meanour as his father. The woman who sat 
in the doorway was his step-mother ; his own 
mother had died in his infancy, and for many 
years the miller had lived alone ; but after 
a while he felt the need of a woman to mind 
the house and look after his motherless 
boy ; so he had married the daughter of a 





neighbouring farmer, who had acted a true 
}mother’s part to the orphan; and although 
'the match had scarcely been one of affection 
| on the part of “ Without Care,” it had 
| answered better than most marriages of con- 
|venience. Estelle kept everything in excel- 


and now that he was gone he could not bear/lent order, and was universally beloved, 


to hear him criticised. 
noticed his injured look, and hastened to 
smoothe away his wrath, by saying,— 

“And the old king himself defended the 


cause of the poor; who does not remember | 


how he hung that nobleman who robbed his 
people, and took no heed of his nobility ? 
Ah! our princes are not like others ; they sup- 


'9 


port the laws! 


The schoolmaster shook his head doubt- | 


fully, and muttered, “ It is written, ‘ Put not 
your trust in princes,’ and it is a wise maxim ; 
the lion will sometimes permit the dog to 
play with him, but at any minute his con- 
descension may turn to rage, and what 
becomes then of the dog ?” 

“ Peace to thy croaking, good friend,” said 
the miller, “time enough to creak when 
the wheels want greasing; time enough 
to cry when misfortune overtakes thee ; and 
yet there are better ways than croaking 
or weeping. There, look at my son, Hans, 
and thy Gretchen; there is a picture better 
worth looking at than all the palaces at 
Berlin or Potsdam.” 

The master’s face brightened, for Hans 
was one of his favourite pupils, second only 
to the boy who had withstood Frederick 
William’s commands; a match between his 
daughter and the only son of the well-to-do 
miller would be greatly to his pleasure, and 


“Without Care”|though it may be that her husband felt 


'towards her more as a father would feel 
towards his eldest daughter, than as a man 
| should feel towards his wife. 

The good woman had been growing some- 
|what uneasy for the last few minutes, not 
| relishing the idea of having the private affairs 
lof Hans and Gretchen discussed in public, 
| and yet rather puzzled how to interfere. 

If she said anything to the miller about 
| their being in company, he would only blurt 
|the whole matter out, with an: additional 
| remark that he was in the midst of friends, 
} and did not care who heard him. 

| It was useless to raise a vague alarm of a 
| fox in the hen-loft, or a smell of burning in 
|the granary, for “ Without Care” was not 
easily alarmed, and would certainly put her 
fears down to her being a woman. ‘To add 
| to her perplexities, Hans and Gretchen paused 
'in the dance and came towards them, the 
young man looking proud and happy, the 
|maiden shy and blushingly anxious to draw 
| her hand away from her partner. 
| The miller’s beaming face grew still 
| more cheerful ; he almost seemed as if, like 
|the Cheshire cat he would vanish in his 
| broad smile, as the good-looking couple ad- 
| vanced. 

| « Well, Hans, you look as if the world 
| went well with you; who is this you bring 


certainly it seemed likely enough to happen. | with you?” he asked, with a knowing wink, 

Gretchen, the child of his old age, was a| and giving the schoolmaster a sly nudge, 
pretty maiden, and looked charmingly quaint} which almost sent him flying off his three- 
in the dress which was then common to the/| legged stool. 


peasantry throughout the whole of Prussia, a 
homespun woollen skirt coming down to the 
ankles, a white chemisette and sleeves, her 
long fair hair hanging in two plaits down her 
back, and surmounted with a roll of white 


linen, somewhat in the Italian style. 


Hans was dressed in a shirt and trousers of 


| But Hans’ answer was stopped by a sudden 
cessation of the song and pause in the dance, 
| whilst all the dancers turned towards the mill, 
as the Aausfrau thought with horror, Just 
to catch her step-son’s answer; but as the 
dancers drew near she found quite another 
object had awakened their curiosity, for there 
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52 THE MILLER WITHOUT CARE. | 
was a general pointing towards the road, and | horseman till his form was hidden by a | ll deal 
a murmur of “The Herr Intendant!” ’ and | clump of bushes, and then turned round. | but | 
“‘Without Care” rising, found indeed that} The unusual expression of anger which had | 1) him. 
4 no less a personage than the intendant of| clouded his brow quite vanished, and with a | of 
4 the works at Sans Souci was riding up the | jovial laugh he said,— | Gret 
‘| path. | “There goes the greatest stupid-head on | to te 
“What can he want?” whispered one. | earth !” | 6 
* Did I not say so?” croaked the school. | “How's that?” was the universal cry; | my | 
master ; “poor earthen pot, your time is| “what did he want with thee? what was his || depe 
come!” errand ?” ire 
“ The intendant’s visits never bode good!”| The king wanted to know if I would sell || nigh 
exclaimed a third. /my mill. Not I, forsooth, although in truth S sud 
“Nonsense!” said the miller, in his hearty| he offered a fair price for it; but I would of o 
voice, “he has heard of our merry meetings, | fain leave my sons the inheritance which I hill 
and wishes to join us, or perhaps he has an| received from my forefathers. Then, when angi 
order for corn from his Majesty—Hans, go} yonder dolt heard that I would not sell my ‘“ 
and make him heartily welcome.” mill for any sum, he lost his patience, and, evel 
The young man obeyed, but the intendant | said he, ‘Thou art a fool, miller, not to knowthat “th 
refused all invitations to join the merry-| what thou wilt not yield to the king for fair of tl 
makers ; he had only called to see the miller| words and at a fair price he can take from « 
on business, he said, and must beg for a few! thee, and he will, by force. What dost thou brio 
private words; so Hans helped him down | think he will say if I return to Sans Souci and Pe 
from his horse, and the miller conducted his| give him thy reply?’ ‘Then I said, “ 
4 unusual guest into the sitting-room, whence|if he were the intendant, I could not the 
soon there came the sound of voices in loud| judge what he would say, for all intend- out 
dispute, and the curiosity of all rose to the|ants are but rogues, and know nought hin 
highest point. The schoolmaster shook his | of justice; but being the king, and set upon ton 
head solemnly, whilst he stroked the shoulder | the throne to see the laws carried out, I have forg 
of his pretty daughter, who with a vague/no fear but that he will own I have a right plig 
feeling of terror had crept up to his side,|to do what I please with my own gear. If C 
whilst Hans had crossed over to his mother, | otherwise (which I cannot believe, for our ‘ons 
who sat white and trembling with her babe! Fritz is a lover of justice), there are the | anes 
on her knee. /courts and judges at Berlin, let them decide | one 
For those were the days when might /| the cause.’ Upon that he went away full of rage, 
constituted right, and although, compared | calling me a knave and a fool for my pains ; 
with his tyrannical father, Frederick the| but there he was mistaken, and only called 
Great was gentleness itself, peace had not) me what he is in truth himself.” 
reigned long enough in the Prussian domin-| All present looked grave, and many voices 
ions to produce a sense of security. How) rose urging him to reconsider the matter. Tu 
| could those assembled at the mill tell that} ‘It is ill quarrelling with a neighbour who oes 
| Frederick might not covet his neighbour’s| is richer than thyself,” said the schoolmaster ; Sot 
property, and take such means as wicked|“ be sure there will not fail those on the ans 
Ahab for possessing himself of it? The) king’s side who could prove his right to take iT oe 
warning words of the Herr Schoolmaster|the mill if he so pleases. Justice is for the ai 
rang in the ears of all who heard them. |rich, not for the poor.’ ole 
Presently the door opened, and the; “Not a bit,” said the miller, sturdily ; | Jun 
intendant came out. He was white with rage, | “ there’s justice for all alike, and my mind is oe 
which he tried in vain to conceal; and| made up; not for king or kaiser will I part de 
refusing all offers of assistance, he ‘flung | with my mill. Good even to you, my friends, | a 
himself on his horse and trotted away from | for the night is upon us; may our next merry | thi 
the mill, only turning back to say, | meeting have a happier ending.” | = 
“Look out for thyself, miller; thou hast} The guests went quietly away, with many | if 4 
| refused his Majesty’s most gracious offer, | whispered comments on the miller’s obstinate bn 
| thou hast insulted him in the;person of his | folly 1 in refusing the king’s offer. Hans would | ° 
| sig 
| intendant; look to it, for evil will come | fain have accompanied Gretchen and _ her a 
| upon thee!” father to Potsdam, but the schoolmaster : ws 
| “What is it, good husband?” asked the | waved him back. | = | 
anxious wife, as she laid her hand on the arm} “Not till this is happily settled,” he said: i“ 
of the miller, who stood looking after the }“‘if thy father will act as a madman in his q 
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dealings with the king he may ruin himself,|culate on having at least a month before 
but he shall not drag me or mine down with|them in which to try to shake the miller’s 
him.” |obstinacy, and bring him to recognise the 
Hans felt wrathful at this treatment, but | necessity for submission. 
Gretchen lingered a second behind her father | In the meantime the work at the mill went 
| to take his hand and whisper,— |on as if nothing had happened ; the heavy 
“ Be not angry, friend Hans, but remember | sails moved lazily round in the gentle summer 
| my father knows court ways, and how little|air, the corn was ground into flour, the 
| dependence is to be put in princes. Persuade | farmer's men came round day after day with 


the miller to yield ere it be too late. Good | 
night.” 

And with tears in her eyes, and a feeling | 
of oppression in her heart, she ran down the | 
hill in obedience to her father who was| 
angrily calling her. | 

“‘ Gretchen, my mind is changed since this | 
evening,” he said, as she came up to him, | 
“thou shalt have nothing to do with the son | 
of that madman.” 

“ But, father,” said the young girl, blushing | 
brightly, “ we plighted our troth this evening ; 
I cannot break my word to him.” 

“Silence, child!” answered the master, in 
the tone in which he was wont to thunder | 
out his commands to his boys ; “dost thou 
think I will be disobeyed? I have another 
husband in view for thee; Hans must be 
forgotten. I gave no ®sanction to your 
plighted troth.” 

Gretchen walked silently home without a 
word, but for the first time in her life she 
resolved that in the matter of marrying any 
one but Hans she could not obey her father. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ At court every one for himself.”’ 
** Facula Prudentum.” 

THE intendant’s threat of returning with the 
sturdy miller’s answer to the king at Sans 
Souci was rather an impossibility, for it still 
wanted a fortnight to the end of June, and it 
was Frederick’s custem throughout his reign 
to make a royal progress through his domi- 
nions from the beginning of May to the end of 
June, for the purpose of reviewing his troops 
and examining in person the state of every 
department of the public service. The king’s 
motto was unmistakably, “If you want a 
thing done, you must do it yourself” He 
was his own minister on all occasions ; even 
if the matter were only some that one wanted 
to see a review, Frederick’s hand alone could 
sign the order for admittance. The king's 
youth had rendered him suspicious, and he 
confided in no one but himself. 

After his journey through the country he! 
took a few weeks’ rest at some watering-place, | 
so that “ Without Care’s” friends might cal- | 


the waggons in which to bear away the well- 
filled sacks. ‘Trade was brisk at the mill, 
although a certain lazily contented air per- 
vaded even the hours of business. The 
miller’s brow was as smooth as if no danger 
overhung his horizon, but it was different 
with other members of his household. Estelle 
looked anxious and careworn, and began 
practising divers small economies which had 
never before been dreamt of, and storing up 
all she could save against evil days. Hans 
went moodily about the mill; the worldly- 
wise schoolmaster had forbidden him his 
house, and he knew that a neighbouring 
farmer’s son was given the right of entry, 
whilst the utmost consolation he had had since 
the intendant’s visit was that Gretchen had 
sent him a message through her aunt. 

It fell out on this wise : A couple of days 
after the intendant’s visit, Hans went into 
Potsdam for the market. That morning the 
schoolmaster, angry with his daughter for the 
evident coldness with which she received her 
new suitor, called her to him and said sternly, 
‘‘ Understand, Gretchen, I intend the affair 


| between youand Hans to be quite at an end ; 


I have not reached my time of life to be 
thwarted by a foolish wench. If the miller 
will not hearken to reason he is a ruined 
man, and I will not be linked with his ruin. 
Therefore if thou meetest Hans or his father 
at the market to-day, say no more to them 
than a civil good morrow, and pass on, I'll 
have no love-making between you two.” 

He left the room as he spoke, and Gretchen 
remained standing in the same position for 
many minutes after his departure, feeling as 
if her heart were turned to stone, and the 
light had gone quite out of her life. As for 
disobedience, that was not to be dreamt of ; 
her utmost thought of rebellion was, that come 
what might, she would be true to Hans, and 
that nothing would make her marry any one 
else. 

A step behind her roused her, and she 
flew up stairs and into her little room, fearing 
lest any one should speak to her and discover 
her secret. A minute later the door opened, 
and.her aunt Marie came in softly, and laid 
her hand on her shoulder. 











































































| was gone, her head was lying on her aunt's 
| shoulder, and she was sobbing out the tale of 
| her trouble as well as she could. 


| neither of which seems likely. Do you suppose 
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She was Gretchen’s mother’s sister, one of 
those sympathizing, unselfish women, whose 
mission in life (and a noble one itis ! ) seems 
to be to set those things right which other 
people put wrong. As for shutting one’s 
heart to her, it was an impossibility ; she was 
the general confidant of all the youth of 
Potsdam and the neighbourhood. 

“What is it, mein lebchen?” she asked; 
“what has gone wrong this morning ?” 

The next minute Gretchen’s composure 


“ And we plighted our troth at the mill the 
other night, and what will he think of me if 
I do not speak when we meet? and we shall 
surely meet at the market to-day.” 

“Cheer up, cheer up, little one, this will all 
smoothe itself away. What do you say to 
staying away from the market to-day? and ifI 
meet friend Hans I will bid him trust thee, 
but show him that the father must be obeyed, 
and until this matter is settled thou must 
keep away from him.” 

Gretchen’s eyes filled with tears; it was 
very hard to her to think that she must keep 
away from Hans, and yet know him to be so 
near. She answered wearily,— 

“ Very well, aunt Marie, I suppose it must 
be so, but for my part I cannot see how it is| 
ever to come right, even supposing ‘ Without 
Care’ yields, or the king gives up his wish, 


either Hans or his father can forgive our 
treating them like this, and turning the cold 
shoulder on them just when they want help? 
For my part, if I were Hans I know I should 
never forgive it, my trust would be gone. 
Oh, aunt Marie,:I wish King Frederick 
William had never known my father, then he 
would not have become so hard and worldly- 
wise !” 

“Fie, Gretchen! for shame to speak so of 
thy father!” said aunt Marie. “It is not a 
good maiden’s part to speak so of her 
parent.” 

But notwithstanding her severe words the 
aunt’s looks were very pitiful : although she 
thought it right to uphold her brother-in-law’s 
authority, she blamed him very much in her 
heart, and felt deeply forherniece. Gretchen 
did not burst into tears again; she felt hurt 
and angry, and would not show that she 
was vexed. She rose up from the side of her 
bed to go about her housework. 

“‘ Nay, Gretchen, be not angry,” said aunt 
Marie, “I must not stand by and hear 


your trouble, poor child : come, gather me a 

rose from the window, and perhaps it may 

not return with me to-night ; who knows ?” 
So Gretchen did as she was told, and aunt 


the day of speaking to Hans, preaching 
patience to him, and giving him the rose 
which Gretchen had gathered. 

It must be owned that Hans was very 
angry: he thought Gretchen ought to con- 
sider she owed a duty to him as well as to 
her father ; even the rose was a very poor 
consolation. He scarcely said “ Thank you” 
for it ; nevertheless, when Gretchen, peeping 
cautiously through the leaves which clustered 
round her window, saw him passing home- 
wards in the evening, she saw the rose in his 
button-hole. But the young man looked 
gloomy and sullen, his cap was pulled low 
over his eyes, and he never once glanced 
towards the schoolmaster’s house. 

Gretchen went away from her post of 
observation more depressed than ever; 
perhaps it would have been some consolation 
to her to have known that Hans put the 


even more troubled as to the turn affairs had 
taken than she wasi 


fluence on the side of giving up the mill, he 
was mistaken in his judgment ; his behaviour 
roused “ Without Care” up to such an 


were it only out of opposition to the old 
“courtier,” as he sneeringly called him, he 
would not part with his mill; Gretchen and 
her father might act in the matter as they 
pleased. Whichever way the dispute was 
settled between him and the king, one thing 
was certain, the shadows of neither of the 
friends who had proved so false in adversity 
should darken his doorway again ; he would 
not sell so much as a sack of corn to the 
king for the purpose of setting matters straight 
between the young people. 

Hans was of the same opinion for a 
couple of days; he declared Gretchen could 
not be worth much if she obeyed her father 
so readily in such a case as this; nay, two or 
three times he went so far as to take her rose 
out intending to destroy it, but something 
always withheld him. 

The third day an irresistible impulse drew 
him into Potsdam ; it was not market day, nor 
had he any strong reason for going into the 





thy father spoken against ; but I am sorry for 





town, but he discovered some excellent 














Marie found an opportunity in the course of | 


rose away amongst his treasures, and was || 


If the schoolmaster hoped by putting | 
impediment in the way of Hans’ marriage to | 
persuade ‘the miller to yield, and to force | 
Hans to throw the whole weight of his in- | 


unusual degree of wrath, that he declared | 
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| into the arms of Gretchen herself; she was 
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excuse for his trip, which satisfied even him- | man on whom her fate depended,—a man 
self; and somehow he made out that the| whom all hailed as the father of his people, 
shortest cut to his destination was past the; but who could occasionally be despotic 
schoolmaster’s house ; but he resolved not to enough. 

glance towards it, nor to take any notice of, “If only I were not myself,” she exclaimed, 
Gretchen should he meet her. | with a tired sigh, “I would go down to the 


But his resolution was soon put to the test: | mill and make a last attempt to move ‘ With- 
turning round a corner he very nearly ran | out Care ;’ not that it would do much good, it 
lis too late for that, I fear, but one would then 

coming slowly down the street, looking pale ' have done one’s utmost. ” 
and unhappy, as unlike her usual merry self, “ Never despair, child,” answered the aunt ; 


as it was possible to be. For a minute her | “see, I will make a last effort to move the 








eyes lighted up with sudden pleasure ; then as stubborn old man. If it does good in no 
| Hans kept his resolve and passed her with a, other way it will at least show him that we 
| cold “good morrow,” the red blood flushed | take an interest in his well-being, and I will 
| over her face and neck, then she turned very|be careful to give him no further cause of 


| 
| 
| 


| pale, and returned her lover’s greeting with | offence.” 
| even more coldness than he had given it. | Gretchen watched her aunt depart with 
| And without waiting a minute she passed on, |keen anxiety as to the result of her mission ; 
| and ran hastily indoors and up to her room. | the moments seemed hours, and again and 


Hans’ heart smote him: it was useless to} again the girl went to the door expecting 
| present himself at the master’s house, for he to find her aunt there, and returned, disap- 
| knew he would not be admitted. Angry with | pointed. 

| himself beyond words he returned to the mill, At last the old woman entered, breathless 
| haunted by the sad wistful eyes of his! with the haste she had made, and unable for 
Gretchen, yet even more haunted by her 2 minute or two to do more than shake her 


| indignant and, as it seemed to him, con- head dolefully. 
| temptuous look. “It was no good,” she said at last; “he’s 


as hard to move as the tower of a church. 
‘I’m glad theeking’s come,’ was all he would 
say when I told him the news; ‘Now I 
shall know what I’m about. What is a king 
worth if not to deal justice?’ To which I 
» answered, ‘ Justice pleases few in their own 
house.’ ‘Then let him be unjust if he will, 
“Aunt Marie, what is the noise about?” that will be no fault of mine; and it will be 
asked Gretchen, as she came slowly and lan- my fault if I part with my son’s inheritance,’ 
| guidly down the stairs just three weeks after he answered. So, finding there was no good 
| the evening on which she and Hans had talking, I came away, having done what I 
| plighted their troth. She had changed very could to smoothe his wrath against your father, 
| much since that day, partly owing to want of | for it must be owned he is very wrathful at 
fresh air, for rather than risk another meeting his treatment of him, and even went so far as 
with her lover she had shut herself up entirely, | to say there was no fool like a court fool. 
and had not crossed the threshold since; and' “ But I have one piece of good news for 
partly from fretting over the hopeless state of you, my dear; do you know the old woman 
affairs, and Hans’ readiness to take offence. who lives at the corner of the alley leading 
Aunt Marie hailed her curiosity about the up to Sans Souci?” 
noise in the street with delight, hoping that, “To be sure I do; what about her?” 
her interest in things around her was beginning ‘On the way back I met her, and we began 
to revive. She crossed the road, and soon |talking about the miller.” 
returned, saying, tight,” she said, ‘to stick by his inheritance. 
“It is the king ; he has just ridden in, and | The king wanted me to give up mine, but I 
half the town has gathered to see him ; come | would not, though he offered me three times 
along, my love, and see him also.” |its worth, ora better house. Count Rothen- 
But Gretchen refused to do more than look | burg said he could take it from me by force, 
out of the window, whence she could see the | but Monsieur D’Argens defended me, and 
crowd in the distance passing the end of the | then Frederick gave up his wish, and left me 
street. She did not care to look long, her | my little place. So you see, my dear, there’s 
heart failed as she thought that here was the | justice both for poor and rich in this reign.” 


CHAPTER III. 


| 

| 

| 

‘* A woman is a tender tree, 

The hand must gentle be that rears, 
| Through storm and sunshine patiently, 
That plant of grace, of smiles and tears.’ 
| 
| 





“*He is quite 
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Gretchen shook her head. What good did| Frederick’s next proceeding was to wash his 
this do her? It only proved how utterly foolish | face and hands with a wet towel, after which his 
her father’s conduct had been. toilet was considered completed by the addition 

It was three o’clock on the following morn- ofa gigantic cocked hat, which he wore very 
ing, the wakening birds chirped faintly under | much cocked to one side over his forehead and 
the leaves, and began dreamily to plume |eyes, and never removed excepting at meals, 
themselves ere beginning to look after their | or when receiving people of very high rank. 
half-fledged nurslings. The sheep roused; The cabinet secretaries having received 
themselves in the meadows, and shook the their instructions, the adjutant-general and 
dew from their shaggy coats. The cock at! adjutant of the first battalion of the guard 
the mill crowed more lustily than ever, and were in readiness in the anteroom to receive 
old Wacht, the house-dog, retired to his|his orders and make their reports, and after 
kennel, feeling his responsibilities for the night | they had been dismissed Frederick refreshed 
were atunend. All at the mill slept soundly, | himself with coffee and several glasses of water, 
for excepting the imperturbable miller all had | and generally for an hour or two practised on 





judgment to fall asleep early at night. ‘with the affairs of state. 
But at Sans Souci it was otherwise ; summer| But this was to be as far as possible an 


king’s bedroom ; Frederick clad in black) delicious, and no sooner had the cabinet 
on the bed, waiting for his valet to bring him | put on his uniform, had his hair powdered, 


custom the king had commissioned the ser-| and see how far the intendant had carried 
vant to wear until they became easy to his | out the instructions he had received. 
feet. On one occasion we hear that the| 
valet wore the boots for two months, the king | was his greyhound Biche, whom he had lost 
having forgotten to ask for them; in conse-|in the second Silesian war at the battle of 
quence the soles were quite worn out, and in | Sorr, but which after being the property of the 
this state the boots were handed‘to Frederick. wife of General Nadasy, had at length 
“ T asked for my new boots,” said the king. | been restored to the king. We hear that on 
“These are they, your Majesty,” said the her recovery General Rothenburg let her 
servant. quietly into the king’s room, when she sprang 
“Why, I only told you to tread them out /in one leap on the table, and threw her fore- 
a little.” paws round Frederick’s neck, a proof of affec- 
“‘T have done so, your Majesty.” tion which brought tears into the king’s eyes. 
“Indeed thou hast,” answered the king, | This, and the fact that on another occasion 
calmly. “Give me my old pair again, and during the second Silesian war Biche had 
see that I have a new pair in a fortnight ;| saved the king’s life by remaining perfectly 
you may keep these.” quiet in his arms whilst he was hiding under a 
On this particular morning the boots were | bridge, and a troop of Austrian Pandours were 
forthcoming, and proved comfortable ; the old | passing overhead, had caused Frederick to 
disreputable pair which had just been dis-| present her to General Rothenburg as “ one 
carded were put aside, and the king continued | of the most faithful of my friends.” His other 
his toilet, which on this day was com-| trusty companions, without which he never 
pleted by a light blue embroidered morning | stirred, were his crutch-stick, and two hand- 


vine of Bayreuth. His valet now prepared | addicted to snuff, and his garments generally 
to dress the king’s hair, a performance which, | bore traces of its use. 

judging from the result, could not have taken| With these he proceeded down the pleasant 
long, as his guewe and entire coiffure always | garden which was originally known as “the 
lookedasif it had been dragged through a furze | pleasure-house in the king’s vineyard.” Far 
bush. But even during this short period the | overhead hung the clear summer sky, blue 
king could not remain idle; the letters which | and serene ; a light air stirred the vine-leaves 
his/ager had brought from Berlin the day before | which twined on all sides, and the summer 
were handed to him, and he read them, giving | sun put forth its power to ripen the thickly 
some in the packet to his cabinet secretaries, | clustered bunches of grapes. Amongst these 
who were in attendance on him, to make! grapes a young gardener was busily at work, 
notes from. ; trimming and training them. 








though it was, a fire already blazed in the out-of-door day, the morning was balmy and | 
velvet breeches, with stockings and vest, sitting | secretaries been despatched than the king | 


a new pair of boots, which according to his | and set forth to wander about the grounds | 


coat, worked for him by his sister the Margra- ‘some snuff-boxes, for the king was much | 








been too anxious as to the result of the king’s | his flute, whilst all the time his mind was busy || 








He only took one attendant with him ; this || 
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“Thou art early at work, my son,” said 
Frederick, after admiring the young man’s 
energy for some minutes. 


honour than all the victories you have gained. 


day’ F) 


As I was saying to the miller’s wife only yester- 





“What about the miller?” asked the king, | 
hastily, and in a tone of displeasure. “TI | 
gave way to you because you were old and 
feeble, but can it be that he too resists my || 
desires? ” 1 
should never hear the end of it, and it would} For answer the old woman, who was rather | 
fare ill with us if we idled in this place.” | dull of hearing, and had not noticed the | 

The monarch smiled grimly as he pocketed | king’s change of countenance, gave him a full 
the soubriquet. |account of the miller’s decision, and also of 

“You are right, my son,” he answered,|the schoolmaster’s conduct, which aunt 
“be careful that you do not forget that fact ;”| Marie, being somewhat of a gossip, had not 
and he went on, only stopping to call Biche, | failed to report to her. Frederick looked 
who had skipped away after a butterfly, and| grave as he considered what a dangerous 
occasionally to admire the lovely view before | precedent he had established when he yielded 
him; but at length at a turn of the terrace | to the old women’s whims, but his face grew 
he came fully in view of the mill, whose} sterner when he heard of the schoolmaster’s 
sails were whirling ostentatiously before him.| conduct. Hastily wishing the dame good 
“Without Care” stood in his doorway, and | morning, he returned to the palace. 
by this time the work at the mill was going| If there was one thing beyond another | 
on, though Estelle’s heart was too anxious for | which angered him, it was cowardice or 
her to take her usual interest in it. unfaithfulness ; and the schoolmaster had 

A frown darkened Frederick’s brows at the | proved himself not only a coward, but a friend 
sight : for a moment he seemed as if about) formed only for prosperity. The monarch 
to proceed to the mill and ask the cause of this | determined to make some plan for punishing 
inattention to his wishes, but the next instant|}him. In the meantime his first step was to 
he altered his mind. ‘send for the intendant, from whom he wished 

“There is no good interfering till I know| to have a full account of the whole business, 
what the intendant has done!” he thought ;) and “ Without Care” was also summoned to 
“he may have made some arrangement. I! answer for his conduct to the king. 
shall see him presently.” So thinking, he 
passed along the garden path, and after a 


“What, knowest thou not that old Growler 
is returned?” exclaimed the gardener as he 
continued his work, scarcely stopping to look 
at the king, whom, being a fresh hand at 
Sans Souci, he did not recognise. ‘“ We 





CHAPTER IV. 


while came to the corner of the alley where 
stood the obnoxious house of the old woman. 
The possessor was in the garden looking after 
her bees, which hummed busily in the limes 
near her cottage. 

“ A fine morning, my friend,” said the king ; 
“ how do the bees flourish this weather ?” 

“ Bravely, your Majesty,” replied the dame, | 
as she came towards the gate to greet her| 
royal guest. “I’m thinking we shall have a 
good stock of honey this year, and if your 


‘¢ Kings are unwilling subjects should resist.” 
g g 1} . 
Andrieus. 


Tue king’s dinner was at twelve. D’Argens, 
the Abbé Bastiani, and Francis Algarotti 
dined with him, and as was natural the con- 
versation turned on the obstinate miller. 
“Ah! D’Argens,” said the king, “the 
|sparing of that old woman’s house was a 
troublesome step ; it does not always answer 
| to have honest counsellors.” 
‘“‘ Nevertheless, sire, if your idea were 


Majesty would have some of it, I and the bees : 
would be proud, seeing, moreover, that they | carried out that kings have a right to possess 











feed so much in your garden.” 


“Thanks, good mother,” said the king, | 


who was particularly fond of fruit and sweets 
of all kinds; “I will gladly'take your gift. 
How have you got on since we were away? 
have you ever repented that you did not take 
my offer ?” 

“Not I,” replied the old woman, heartily, 
“if only that it’s a comfort to know that 
there’s justice done to us all. Ah! sire, the 
tale of your acting a true king’s part to the 
widow and the helpless does you more 


| them of what they like on paying three times 
‘its value, no one’s property would be safe ; 
| an evil-disposed monarch might even apply 
\the rule to a man’s wife or daughter, and 
| how could compensation then be tendered ?” 

“ So you said when we discussed the matter 
before, but I own justice is very inconvenient 
attimes, That mill destroys all theplanswhich 
|I had made so well on paper; Boumann 
must be in despair, the view is ruined, the 
whole effect spoilt, all for the sake of one 
| obstinate man ”—— 
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hood!” said D’Argens, who well knew that 


Frederick thought with veneration of his 
parents, and in many things clung to the 
habits which had distinguished his father, 
whilst he considered every one owed affection 
to the place of his birth. 

“ Of course if it comes to the point I must 
give way to ‘ Without Care.’ A pretty state for 
a king to be in; but I shall not let him see 
|| the weakness of my position sooner than I 

can help. He must be made to believe that 

I can take the mill ifI will. But now for the 
| schoolmaster. He must have a lesson given 
to teach him that the most dastardly thing is 
to cringe for court favour. I have thought 
what to do. We will arraign the old man 
as guilty of high treason for not having 
reasoned the miller into obedience when the 
intendant demanded the mill, and for having, 
by his presence, given countenance to his 
contempt of orders. I will send an order to 
arrest him and bring him up here to confront 
me. Boumann will be up here almost 
immediately to give an account of the miller’s 
conduct, and ‘Without Care’ himself is already 
in attendance.” 

One of the king’s pages was, therefore, sent 
at once with needful directions to Potsdam, 
and Boumann having arrived and given 
Frederick a full account of the miller’s beha- 











consideration of the insulting language used 
to himself, the king sent for “‘ Without Care. 


gently ; “it cannot be true that such a loyal 
subject as you are, intends to refuse to sell his 
mill tothe king? You must have misunder- 
stood Herr Boumann ; perhaps he gave his 


half what I have offered for it, yet now I agree 
to double my first offer if you will give it up. 
It entirely spoils my garden ; 
eyesore from these grounds. 


Come, 


made.” 

“T thank your Majesty,” said the miller, | 
who stood quite unmoved in the presence of | 
the monarch, “but my mind has long since 
been quite made up. I will not part with one 
acre of my land or one beam of my house for | 
anyone. Hear me, sire: my father was born | 
and lived here all his life; here I first saw | 
light, here my son was born, and here I trust | 
my son’s son may receive life. I repeat, no | 





“Who clings to the home of his child-| 


this was seizing a soft point in Frederick’s 
character; for, unhappy as his youth had been, 


|sions, your answer pleases me. 


viour, which was made the most of in 

“ What is this I hear, my friend?” he’began | 
orders too suddenly. Listen: your mill, as it | 
stands, is not worth much ; you would not get | 


it is a perfect | 
be | 
reasonable, my friend, and your fortune is) 


offer, were it half your kingdom or a thousand | 


ducats, would make me part from it ; it is my 
final answer ;” and with a respectful bow he 
prepared to leave the room. 

Frederick rose full of rage. 


“Stay a minute, you dolt!” he said. “I 


have made you a fair offer, and you will not 
listen to reason ; do not you know that I can 
take your mill if I please without giving you a 
| groschen for it ?” 

“ How so, sire? My mill is just as much 
my own as Potsdam is yours.” 
I repeat, I can take 


“ Might makes right ; 
your mill by force.” 

“ Ay, your Majesty, that and much more 
might happen were it not that the judges at 


Berlin are skilled in the law.” 


The king’s momentary anger vanished ; he 
was pleased at the simple millers’ having such 
an idea of the state of justice in his reign that 
he imagined a just judgment would be 
rendered in a case between a king and a sub- 
ject. The man’s imperturbable good temper 
and calmness also tickled him; he burst out 
laughing, and turning to those around him, 
remarked,— 

“ Well, gentlemen, when the miller threatens 
me with my own weapons, he gets the best of 
the argument.—Neighbour, keep your posses- 
Boumann 
‘must manage as best he can.” 

The miller disappeared, to bear back the 
news to his wife and son, who were anxiously 
waiting to hear the decision. The joy can 
be imagined. 

“Did I not tell you not to trouble your- 


” selves, that all must go well?” said “ Without 


Care.” ‘How much better it is to take 
matters easily! there is no greater evil than 
disquieting one’s selffornought. If the worst 
had come to the worst, I should have carried 
my case to Berlin ; there was no question as to 
my right.” 

In the mean time Gretchen, her aunt and 
father were greatly alarmed by the appearance 
of a detachment of the guard, with an order 
for the schoolmaster’s arrest ; and the old 
man was marched off in a terrible state of 
fright, whilst his womenkind were left at home 
weeping and lamenting. Indeed, so bitter was 
|Gretchen’s grief that it quite roused the pity 
of the young page, whose heart melted at the 
| sight of the pretty girl’s trouble, so that he had 
‘not the resolution to carry out the joke to 
‘its full extent. He slipped back and whis- 
‘pered, —_ 

“Fear not, pretty maiden, no harm will 
befall the father ; ; it is only one of old Fritz’s 
jokes. He will soon return, a wiser man than 
he went; cheer up!” 
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And he hurried after his companions,; Of course Hans did what he could and 
whilst Gretchen remained somewhat consoled, | what seemed most natural at the moment to 
but still dreading the effect of so much humili-| console her; and when at last he succeeded 
| ation on her father. he asked for a full account of what had 
Ill news travels fast. It so chanced that | happened, and was told all that the page had 
| itwas market day in Potsdam, and many|revealed. Aunt Marie had gone off to 
people had been witnesses of the arrest ; one | find out what she could of the matter, and 
of these neighbours, judging “ Without Care ” | although Gretchen felt some qualms of con- 
by himself, thought nothing could please the | science as to receiving her lover in the absence 
miller more than to hear of the humiliation of | of both her father and aunt, what could she 
| his false friend. He hurried to the mill, and|do when Hans had been so friendly ag to 
arrived as the party were sitting down to the | come to her at once in her trouble? She re- 
first comfortable meal that they had had for | signed herself, perhaps scarcely unwillingly, to 
some time. Great was the sorrow at hearing | his presence, and the history which each had 
of the trouble in the schoolmaster’s house;/to tell of the sufferings of the past three 
the miller was both grieved and puzzled at! weeks made the time pass far more quickly 
hearing it was on account of his dispute with | than it would otherwise have done. 
the king. Why should Frederick attack the| Between two and three hours after the page 
schoolmaster, who had had nothing to do with | had arrived with the royal mandate, Hans 
the affair, when he had treated his own con- | started up and exclaiming, “Here they come!” 
| duct so justly and kindly ? | went hastily to the door, followed by Gret- 
“T will go back to Sans Souci to see what | chen; the schoolmaster, looking dejected and 
| can be seen ; and thou, Hans, go off to Potsdam | unhappy, entered, leaning on the miller’s arm, 
to console thy pretty Gretchen ; after all, poor} whilst aunt Marie on the other side was 
child, she is not to blame in the matter, and | saying all the comforting things she could 
she must be frightened.” | think of. 

Here Estelle interposed : all this generosity| ‘ Cheer up, friend,” said the miller, “ it is 
| and forgiveness were very fine, but she re-} but one of old Growler’s rough jokes, and as 
sented the treatment of her husband and step- | thou knowest, he spares neither friend nor foe. 
son; she could not see any reason for making See, here’s a pretty sight to comfort you ; 
up the quarrel so soon. So she said, but the | Hans and Gretchen have settled the family 
miller stopped her. | dispute their own way,—is it not so, my 
| “This is not the time to think of by- | children ?” 
| gones; besides, it seems somehow on our| Gretchen smiled and blushed ; and then 
| account that the schoolmaster has got into|turned to comfort her father, whom aunt 
trouble, so say no more, good wife, for our| Marie was persuading to go to bed. ‘The fact 
| minds are made up.” | was, the poor old man’s nervous system had 
So father and son started, Hans full of| received a severe shock, and the vexation and 
| delight at the prospect of making up his un-| annoyance through which he had just passed 
| fortunate quarrel with Gretchen. He was/had made him perfectly ill. The miller saw 
| greatly surprised to find the maiden tolerably | this at once, and took his leave, only urging 
| free from anxiety about her father when he | the whole party to come down to the mill for 
| reached the house. She was standing, it is| the next merry meeting, which was to take 
| true, by the window, gazing out for the first} place the next evening but one. 
glimpse of the schoolmaster, but although she; The old man shook his head. 
looked pale and pensive, the traces of tears} “No more merry meetings for me ; I will 
had vanished; on hearing the footstep she|see none of my neighbours again after what 
turned round, and blushing crimson came} has happened ; my character is taken away!” 
| shyly forward, and placed her hands in those} “Not a bit of it,” said “ Without Care,” 
which Hans held out to greet her. | cheerfully ; “ you come up and let us be as 

“ Hans, hast thou heard ?” ‘friendly together as possible, and it’s most 

“ Ay, that I have, my little one ; why else,/ probable that we shall be able to persuade 
thinkest thou, I should be here,after thy treat- | the neighbours that the half of what has hap- 
ment of me?” | pened was scandal.” 

“Oh, Hans, you know it was not my fault,| And as the old man tottered off to bed 
how could I help myself?” and poor Gretchen | shaking his head mournfully, the miller urged 
began to cry. “I’m sure between the father’s| aunt Marie to persuade her brother-in-law 


fidgets and your going off in a huff, I’ve|to follow his advice. _ ; 
been almost worn out of my life.” | “The neighbours will be so surprised at 
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finding him up at the mill after what has|the room so as to look as formidable as pos- 
passed, that they will begin to doubt whether! sible, and had primed Boumann as to what he 
there can have been any quarrel, and by/had to say, and his friends were also given a 
degrees we can readily make them imagine | part in the examination. When the terrified 
that the schoolmaster’s visit to the palace | schoolmaster had been ushered in, Frederick 
was one of pure pleasure. If he does not} addressed him :— 
come without, I shall have to fetch him.” “So! Herr Schoolmaster, what is this I 
Gretchen having gone up to see that all|hear of you from my intendant ?—you, who 
was comfortable in her father's room, Hans | from your association with us in old days 
had no motive for staying, and grew restless, | | ought to have known better, stand calmly by, 
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| be 


so his father soon set out for home with him, | and let your friend the miller refuse obedience 
stopping on the way to ask the neighbours to |to our commands, without doing anything to 
drop in at the mill the following day but one. | prevent bat 

“ And I will give a supper,” said “ Without! “The miller is no friend of mine,” said the 
Care,” “in consideration of my;having gained | surprised schoolmaster ; “he used indeed to 
my point with the king, and of the, betrothal | be in old days, but since he has proved re- 
of my son Hans to the schoolmaster’s | ‘bellious to your Majesty I have had nothing 
daughter.” ‘to do with him.” 

* ‘What, is that coming to pass?” asked) “ But you should have had something to do 
all; ‘‘we ‘understood that the Herr school-| with him!” thundered the king ; “ you, who 
master favoured young Anger, and that the | are noted as an instructor of youth, who are 
maiden was by no means unwilling; young | renowned for your influence, who are versed 
Anger said so himself.” |in court ways; could you do nothing?” Then, 
; a It’s false,” said Hans, angrily ; “ Gretchen | as the schoolmaster remained silent from 
and I have been troth- plighted these three}sheer astonishment, Frederick continued, 
weeks, and she never could bear young |‘ Was it not that you were afraid of getting 
Anger | }? ‘into trouble, if you held intercourse with 

The miller, though pleased at this burst of the honest miller—who, by the way, is the 
wrath on the part of his son, which being | greatest philosopher of his time? Speak, is it 
natural carried force with it, interposed here, | not you who are so fond of quoting the fable 
and laid his hand on his son’s arm as aj about brazen and earthen vessels ; who boast 
caution ; then he said,— |of your court friendships, yet do not know 
“Tt was as well the engagement should not | what friendship means? Bah! you are not 
allowed till this matter about the mill was worth the trouble we have taken. You may 
settled, but now there is no longer any cause | go.’ 
for caution, as I suppose the wedding will} The permission to depart was readily 
very soon take place.” | grasped ; 

“ But,” urged the neighbours, who could| ready to go to the meetings at the sodacco 


hardly believe their ears, “we heard that you | college as he now was to escape from the 
| and the schoolmaster had had a quarrel ; is it ‘royal presence. 


not true?” | for his severity when he saw how feebly the 

“Believe no idle tales, my friends,” answered | old man went out ; “perhaps” he thought “the 
the miller; “ I have never begun a quarrel with | old man’s cowardice was only the effect of a 
any one in my life, and I hope I never shall. | weakened brain.” He beckoned to the page 
The schoolmaster and I were friends from our | who had conducted the schoolmaster to the 
earliest days.” palace, and ordered him to see him safely 

“Is it not true, then,” asked those who) out of the grounds, which the youth gladly 
had already heard of the old man’s arrest,| did. They met “ Without Care” at the gate, 
“ that the king arrested the Herr Schoolmaster | and the page drawing him aside gave him a 
to-day for his share in this business at the mill ?| full report of the scene. Choosing the most 
I heard it from our Heinrich, who was by at favourable points of it, the miller answered 
the time.” | now to his inquisitive neighbour,— 

For a minute the miller was puzzled what | “JT was not. by, so I cannot tell you, as I 
to say ; he was determined to tell no untruth, | never take anything upon hearsay, but 
but for old friendship’s sake he wished to| Frederick sent one of his own pages back 
make the best of what had passed. A happy| with the old man, as he thought he did not 
idea came to him. seem strong, and that does not much look as 

The schoolmaster’s trial had been con-| ifthe schoolmaster was out of favour.” 
ducted on this fashion : the king had arranged; ‘“No,indeed,” said the perplexed questioner. 


never had the schoolmaster been so | 


Frederick was almost sorry | 
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“« Besides,” continued the miller,“‘I hear that 
the king spoke of him as versed in court ways, 
a man of influence, and an excellent teacher. 
Hearing this, what can one judge ?” 

“Well, how neighbours do gossip! and 
what ill speakers there are in the world !” was 
the comment. ‘I’m sure everything seemed 
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so matter-of-fact, I’d as soon have disbelieved 
the evidence of my own eyes as of my ears 
on this occasion.” 

“You see, neighbour, it does not do to credit 
| idle tales ; always think the best you can of 

every one ;” and the miller took his leave, and 
pursued his way home. As soon as they were 
| fairly out of earshot, Hans, who had with 
'| difficulty repressed his merriment, burst out 
|| laughing. 
|| Qh, father, who would imagine you so sly, 
_ when you look so innocent? Poor neighbour 
| Klatsche was utterly puzzled, and although I 
was in the secret, you nearly persuaded me 
that there was no truth in the story from be- 
ginning to end. No one will know what to 
believe, and soon the whole story will be con- 
sidered an imagination,” 

“Yes, my son, and now we must persuade 
| the housewife and our friends in Potsdam to 
bear out our little joke, and we shall undo all 
| the mischief the king has done. Poor old 
schoolmaster, the fact is he is getting into his 
dotage ; it was too bad to treat him so!” 
| Now it so happened that there was an 
| arrant scandalmonger in the neighbourhood, 
| a certain “Herr Verléumder,” who was so 
| notorious for making up tales, that the 
wonderful rumour about the schoolmaster} 
was at once put down as an invention of his. | 
This idea was strengthened by the evident | 
friendliness between the miller’s family and | 





'| Gretchen’s relations at the next merry meet-| 


ing. Estelle had for some time refused to | 
have anything to do with the plot, but the | 
miller nodded to his son, and taking him aside | 
| whispered,— 

| «J know the mother ; when it comes to the 


'| time, and she sees how ill the old fellow 
| looks, her heart is so tender she will forgive 


| and forget. We have a more difficult task 
‘| than this before us, we must persuade the 
schoolmaster against the evidence of his 
senses that he was mistaken in supposing 








|| that the king meant ill the other day.” 
“Well, father, you are very clever,” said 
Hans, laughing ; “thanks to your character for 
|| simplicity and honesty, you have deceived all 
| the neighbours, but I cannot quite see how 
| you will manage this.” 
| ‘Hans, thou art an impertinent booby,” 





| chuckled the miller; “first thou callest thy 
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father a deceiver, and then thou doubtest his 
power to deceive. Get along! Come, we may 
as well set out for Potsdam, for we have not 
too much time to work out my plans.” 

This was the day after the visit to Sans 
Souci, and as the father and son trudged 
along the road, Hans was fully instructed as 
to the part he was to bear in the coming 
interview. The result of these instructions 
was that he exclaimed in a stentorian voice, 
almost before he crossed the threshold,— 

** Well, Gretchen, is the father’s head better 
to-day ? has he lost his painful fancies ?” 

“What fancies?” asked the old man in 
surprise, ere his daughter could reply ; indeed, 
Hans had stopped her reply by putting a 
finger on his lips ina warning way. 

“* Ah! you look better to-day,” said the 
miller; “we were afraid of you yesterday, 
when you took all his Majesty said so hardly. 
I do not much wonder that your head was a 
little turned by the king’s praises.” 

“Praises, do you say? what do you mean 
by praise?” 

“ Nay, it is very well to be modest, but the 
whole country has heard how the king spoke 
of thee as an excellent schoolmaster, and 
having such influence in the town, that saucy 
page said something of his having praised thy 
courtly ways. I do not wonder it upset thy 
head: but Gretchen and aunt Marie know 
how depressed thou wast last night. Is it not 
so, my child?” And he turned round to the 
girl, who was opening her eyes in astonish- 
ment, but nodded in obedience to a sign 
from Hans, and after a few minutes contrived 
to slip out into the garden, where Hans soon 
joined her, and explained his father’s plan || 
amidst much laughter. | 

“ This disgrace will prey upon your father’s || 
mind if we do not persuade him he imagined |} 
a great deal. I dare say in reality he thinks || 
more of it than is needful.” | 

“Oh, Hans! how generous and forgiving || 
your father is! how can we ever repay him?” || 

“You can be a good daughter to him, my || 
darling, and make aunt Marie and all behave | 
to-morrow as if nothing had happened. 
Perhaps my mother will be rather stiff in her 
manner at first, but do not mind that; come 
early, and thy sweet ways will soon set her 
to nghts.” 

Accordingly, the Potsdam household ap- 
peared at the mill in very good time the 
following day, and all came to pass as the 
miller and his son predicted. In the first 
place, Estelle’s anger vanished when she saw 
how a few hours had changed the proud old 
man, how completely humbled and broken- 
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spirited he seemed; for though very much | 
perplexed, the miller’s attempt at deceit did | 
not fully answer with the schoolmaster; Fre- | 
derick’s glance of anger and contempt was too 
great a reality. But he was thoroughly hum- | 
bled at the thought of what had passed, and 
rather muddled in his mind as to what had 
really taken place. He accepted all the 
kindnesses done for him very gratefully, and 
was from this time a changed man. 

Gretchen was so helpful in preparing for 
the evening, so pleasant with the baby, so 
respectfully affectionate to the miller’s wife, 
that before the guests arrived Estelle had 
congratulated Hans on his choice of a bride, 
and had completely forgotten bygones. No- 
thing could be more satisfactory than the 


| conduct of all the friends at the mill when 


the guests arrived. The dance was a great 
success ; even the miller danced, and the 


| whole air rang with songs and sounds of 


| happiness. 


*“ How could such a tale have been made 
without foundation ? there can be no truth in 
it,” whispered one guest to another in a 


| pause in the dance. 


It was the general conclusion, and the 


| miller’s speech inviting all the party to his 


son’s wedding in a month's time quite 
decided the matter. 

Never was a gayer bridal, never had bride 
and bridegroom more wedding gifts, never 
was a more suitable match. ‘The tale of the 


| schoolmaster soon became forgotten entirely, 


but the miller’s dispute with the just king 
has remained as a fact in Frederick’s life, 


which, indeed, dees him more honour than | 


; all his victories. 


After a time a palace on a grander scale 


| than the original Sans Souci was built, but 
Frederick took a dislike to it very soon, and | 
only went there when he had guests for whom | 
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the old building was too small. The king 
inhabited one-half of his summer retreat, 


consisting of three rooms, an alcove, and a) 


library, reserving the remainder for his guests. 
Frederick’s bedroom is described as very 
small, the portrait of Gustavus Adolphus was | 
the only picture in it. Curtains drawn across | 
an alcove appeared to conceal the royal bed, | 
but on drawing them back a library appeared | 
behind, and the king slept on a tiny bed) 
behind a screen in a corner of the room. 

One of the heroes of Sans Souci was 
Frederick's war-horse, “Condé,” so docile an 
animal that he was allowed to wander at 
pleasure through the grounds, and even used 
to follow his master into the palace, where, | 


however, we are told he once broke several 
| squares of marble in the hall. 

| Here, too, lie the king’s dogs, those four- | 
footed favourites on whom Frederick bestowed 
most of his affection in later days, when he | 
had learnt the folly of trusting in human 
friendships, without having: gained a know- | 
‘ledge of the one true Friend, on whom 
alone dependence is to be placed. Frederick’s 
life throughout is a sad lesson of the vanity | 
of all worldly glory and success, of the truth 
that the noblest life is imperfect when the 
motives are not ruled by faith and love, and | 
of the fact that not even the most clever man 
can associate with sceptics without having his | 
faith shaken. 

Years passed on: Frederick the Great 
made wars in Europe with varying success, 
encouraged manufactures at home, wrote, 
studied, and philosophized. At length, in 
1763, he died, after a long and trying illness, 
caused in a great measure by his inattention 
to his diet. The whole nation wept his 
death, and all the streets of Potsdam were 
crowded with people passing to gaze for the 
last time on the features of their much-loved 
‘Fritz, who with a look of pensive gravity on 
his pale face lay there dressed just as when 
he had dressed on extraordinary occasions 
in his lifetime, with his thin grey hair curled 
and powdered, and his well-known crutch- 
stick, sword, and scarf lying on a stool beside 
him, as if ready for the hand of him who 
would no more require them. He had de- 
sired that he might be buried at Sans Souci, 
where his favourite dogs and horses already 
lay, but this wish of his heart was not com- 
plied with; he was laid in the chancel of the 
garrison church of Potsdam. 

The sturdy miller was also gathered to his 
fathers, and several generations have passed 
since then. Some years since, “ Without 
Cares’” descendants fell into poverty, and 
offered to sell their mill to the Crown, but the 
offer was not accepted ; instead, in memory 
| of their great monarch, the Prussians gave a 
pension to the owners of the mill, to enable 
|them to keep up this monument to the 
, memory of a great but misguided king. 
| One parting word may be advisable. Rare 
| and noble as the miller’s generous forgiveness 
was, it must not lead us to overlook his 
‘crooked policy. An acted untruth is as bad 
as a spoken one ; and whilst we should follow 
his example in closing our ears to tales 
against our neighbour, we must remember 
that under no circumstances can it be right 
to sacrifice truth to charity. 
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BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER I.—BY THE SEA. eos ; 
awning was stretched to protect the ladies 


THE afternoon sun of early summer shone! from the sun’s rays. 
brightly on the arm of the sea which joins; Mrs. St. Clair and her elder daughter, Mrs. 
the Solent at West Cowes, in the Isle of Herbert, with her little boy of four, were, 





water; and over the seats in the stern an | 


Wight. A few boats were moored alongside | however, safely seated in the boat before | 


the landing-place, but as the season had not| Maria could make up her mind to follow 


yet commenced, the boatrnen were standing | them. 
about idle, scarcely hoping for a fare. At a part of West Cowes near this landing- 


Presently three ladies and a little boy were| place stood a row of private houses, the 


observed descending the steps, and one of|back windows overlooking the sea, and the | 


them, with whom the ladies seemed acquainted, | gardens reaching down to it protected by a 
hastily advanced, and touching his cap, ex-|sea wall. As in Devonshire, the foliage of 
claimed,— this beautiful island in some parts stretches 

“ Want a boat, ma’am, to-day? splendid} down to the water’s edge, and gardens near 
tide!” the sea are often well filled with, roses and 
The lady was about to reply, when her) other summer flowers in profusion. 


| youngest daughter, a beautiful girl of about} In one of these gardens, and very near 


eighteen, touched her on the arm, and ex-|the boundary wall against which the high 
claimed,— tide dashed pleasantly, stood a gentleman 

“Oh, mamma, look at the waves; is not| earnestly watching the embarkation of the 
the sea very rough to-day?” | party in the pleasure-boat. 

“ Lor’, no, miss,” replied the man, “ that’s} His dress was more like that of the yeoman 
only a little ripple, caused by the fresh} of those days than the seaside costume of a 
breeze; the boat ’ill sail beautiful if you’re| gentleman. The thick shoes and drab gaiters, 
going up the Solent, for she’ll have wind and | part of the customary garb of a farmer were, 
tide in her favour.” | however, concealed by the garden wall, and 


Maria St. Clair looked above and around} when for a moment he took off the white, | 


her as the man spoke, and truly the sea pre-|low-crowned beaver hat, and rubbed his 
sented a charming aspect of crested, tiny | fingers through his hair, the face and head 
waves, rippling in the breeze, and sparkling | were those of a handsome man of the intel- 
beneath the sun, shining in a sky of brilliant|lectual type. Regular features, clear olive 


blue. skin, dark sparkling eyes, hair, eyebrows, and 


Her fears almost gave way at the sight, yet| whiskers of almost raven blackness, and a 
her sister’s remark, although it shamed her'| certain air ‘of refinement, were certainly not 
into silence, did not complete the cure. quite in character with his homely attire. 

“ Why, Maria, how can you be so foolish?| ‘Where have I seen that face?” he said 
If youhad sailed to India and back, as I have/to himself, as Maria St. Clair paused irreso- 
done, you would laugh at your fears of a sea | lutely with one foot on the prow of the boat. 
like this.” | * It is very beautiful.” 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


“ You shall not venture, my dear,” said her| And the gentleman’s reflections were not | 


mother, who wore a widow’s costume, “unless | far wrong. Plainly, but tastefully dressed, 
you feel quite willing to do so.” the lithe figure slightly bent forward in a 


“Oh, thank you, mamma, but I would rather | shrinking, yet graceful attitude, and the out- | 
I want to conquer this ner-| stretched tiny foot were attractive enough | 
vousness on the water; why, even on a/|to excite notice. But the face truly deserved | 


go with you. 


steamer I always feel afraid.” | the epithet bestowed upon it by the lounger 

While they talked the men were launching] in the garden. Fair at this moment, even to 
a prettily-rigged pleasure boat, the colours| paleness, the delicately-chiselled features, the 
of green and gold with which it was painted| half-opened lips, expressive of fear, and 
gleaming in pleasant contrast with the rippling | exposing the pearly teeth, and the long fair 
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ringlets that fell on her shoulders made up of age, and now she’s Lady Elston. But for 
a picture which when- once seen was not/| my part I can’t understand how a woman can 
easily forgotten. Such a face is often sup-| marry a man so much older than herself, just 
posed to belong to a woman devoid of|for money and a title. Miss Helen, that’s 
character or insipid, but from this appearance | Mrs. Herbert, made the best match. Captain 
it was saved by marked eyebrows darker than Herbert’s not much older than she is, and 
the hair and violet eyes shaded by long dark | he’s got private property besides his pay. 
lashes. ‘She was very high-spirited and independent, 

While thus Edward Armstrong stood making | and would go and be a governess, and I 
a photograph of the young girl on his memory, |think Miss Maria, that’s the youngest, wants 





he recalled the fact that he had seen her at/to do the same now she’s left school, but her | 





church on the previous Sunday as one of}/mamma won’t hear of it because she’s so | 


the pupils of a ladies’ school, and had been | timid; all the young ladies are very clever 
attracted to notice her by her retiring timid | and accomplished. But I beg your pardon, 
manner, which to him formed her greatest | sir, I’m keeping you standing to listen to my 
charm. | gossip, and I dare say you want your tea.” 
‘He remained to watch till he saw her| “ Yes, if you please, Mrs. Lake, as soon as 
safely seated in the boat with the other ladies, you like, ” and Edward Armstrong ‘turned into 
and then as the rowers turned in the direction | his parlour, forming a resolution in his mind 
of the Solent, he found himself observed by|that by some means or other he would 
the ladies. At once, but not abruptly, he left) prevent the possibility of Maria St. Clair 
his post of observation, saying to himself, “I'll | ever becoming a governess. 
find out the name of that fair lassie from my| It had cost the timid girl a strong effort to 
landlady ; she has lived here many years and | enter the boat; she tottered, and would have 


knows everybody.” At the garden door he fallen more from fear than from the rocking of 7 


met the very person of whom he thought, and | the boat, had notthe man held her firmly, and 
she at once opened the subject without | even when first seated, she held on with both 
requiring him to “beat about the bush” for|hands while the rowers brought the boat 
that purpose. /round, and could not feel secure till they 
“ You've been watching the ladies embark, | were rowing gently with the tide. 
sir,” she said, “it’s a lovely day for arow or| After a while her sister remarked, “ This 
even a sail, if they like. Mrs. St. Clair and_/| is pleasant now, is it not, Minnie?” 
her daughter, Mrs. Herbert, often hires that “Oh, yes, delightful,” she replied, “and 
boat for themselves, but it’s the first time I’ve| I’m so glad you and mamma persuaded me 
ever seen Miss Maria on the sea, except in a| to come, for I’m tired of being laughed at, and 
steamboat ; she’s very much afraid of the|called a coward; why, even little Charlie 
water.” | does not seem afraid !” 
“Is Mrs, St. Clair a visitor?” he asked. | “Not he, are you, my pet?” continued his 
‘Well, sir, in one way she is, for she’s; mother, addressing her boy. 
visiting her daughter, Mrs. Herbert, who| “No, mamma, not a bit; I like it better 
resides here with her little boy. Her husband, | than riding in a coach or a train.” 
Captain Herbert, is in India, and she came} For some distance they continued their 
over about twelve months ago, on account of|course towards Ryde, till Mrs. St. Clair, 
her health. | looking at her watch, and finding they had 
“ Mrs. St. Clair has a house near London, | ‘been out more than an hour, expressed a 


and she’s a real lady, sir,” continued the old | |wish to return. She had noticed also that | 


woman, glad to have for once an interested | the breeze stiffened as the sun approached 
listener. “ She’s one of the Eliots; they’re a| the west, and although no thought of danger 
Warwickshire family, and she married the | entered her mind,she was unwilling to wait for 


Honourable Mr. St. Clair, a grandson of a rough sea to alarm her timid daughter. The | 


Lord Selmore’s. He wasn’t very well off, sir | tide had turned, and therefore the return would, 
—you know those younger sons seldom are | she knew, be as free from difficulty on that 








—and when he died, about five years ago, he| score as on the way out, but the wind would | 


left his widow a very small income, and|be against them, and create, of course, an 


nothing for his three daughters.” uneasy motion of the boat. 
‘And is Mrs, Herbert the eldest?” he| It was as she expected. The removal of 
asked. the awning became necessary, and the rocking 


“No, sir; Miss St. Clair, when she was|of the little craft during this performance 
only twenty, married a rich baronet fifty years | so alarmed poor Maria that she became com- 
| 
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pletely unnerved, nor could all the efforts of|from the steamer. In the direction of Ryde 
her friends and the boatmen reassure her. | he could see the green and gold of the plea- 
However, at times they were sheltered, and | sure-boat as it approached, struggling against 
although Maria felt a motion which thrilled|the wind, which made her progress difficult 
through the boat as it battled with the|and uneasy. 
waves roughened by the wind, she was be-| ‘The rowers were evidently making for the 
coming more at ease, and by the time they | point from which the boat had started, not very 
passed Osborne House, not then a royal resi- | far from the spot where the steamer now lay, 
dence, and came in sight of the houses of| blowing off her steam, yet easily reached 
West Cowes, she was positively beginning | without danger of being run down, even if 
to enjoy her trip, and could talk pleasantly to | she moved before they could do so. 
her mother and sister. But the steamer had already created a 
Meanwhile Edward Armstrong sat at his| difficulty, for when the boat entered the point 








solitary tea-table wrapped up in his own|where the waters unite, she encountered 
thoughts. Mrs. Lake came in to fetch the/also the swell made by the paddle-wheels. 
tea-things, but he did not speak. She roused | Steadily the men plied their oars, while the 
him, however, by one remark,— | boat, dancing and rolling on the surge, caused 

“The ladies have got a beautiful evening | by the united effects of the wind, the steamer, 


for their trip, sir,” she said; “they generally |and the double currents, attracted the atten- | 


stay out two hours, but they started later than |tion of others besides Edward Armstrong. 
usual this evening—I suppose because the} He could distinguish the ladies clearly as the 
days are getting longer, and they’re not back | men neared the shore. 
yet.” |and the violet eyes of Maria St. Clair fixed 
“Tt is a beautiful evening,” replied the | upon the steamer with painful intenseness ; he 
young man, rising and going to the open|saw the little gloved hands clasped on her 
window ; “I may as well have a stroll by the | lap, as if by that violent pressure she could 
sea as sit here.” prevent the steamer from moving. The men 
“So I thought, sir,” was the reply, “ and | were bending all their strength to the oars, as 
that’s why I mentioned it.” | with rapid strokes they made for the landing- 
Edward Armstrong smiled as he left the|place. Nearer and nearer came the boat 
room, unprepared for the events of an evening | till within fifty yards of the shore. 
which for his whole life would never be obii-;iacors scarcely breathed as it passed under 
terated from his memory. |the stern of the steamer, no one on deck 
When he reached the village street, and | seeming to notice it. Would they reach the | 
turned down by the landing place to the beach, | shore before it moved ? | 
the change from the costume of the afternoon| “Is there any danger ?” was eagerly asked, | 
to a suit of black, and a black hat with a| “No; boats like that would ride the wave | 


He saw the pale face | 


crape band, made his appearance entirely. 
that of a gentleman; there was nothing of 
the farmer’s slouch in the tall, well-built, erect 
figure and manly carriage. 

He wandered on the beach for-some time, 
enjoying the sweet freshness of the sea-breeze 
and watching the rippling waves, over which 
the approach of sunset threw a glow of crim- 
son and gold; now and then, however, 
casting glances in the direction of Ryde, with 
a hope of once more beholding the face that 
had so completely enthralled him. The 
church clock struck seven, and presently, 
as he stood at a point a little beyond the 
battery from which royal salutes are now fired, 
he saw the Southampton steamer coming 
round a point of Jand at a little distance. 
He, with others, walked quietly on towards 
the landing-place, actuated by curiosity as 
to the new arrivals which generally besets 
occasional residents at the seaside. 

But his attention was quickly withdrawn 

VIII. 


| safely—besides, the men are becoming used 
|to steamers now, and sailors can always avoid 
danger.” 

Alas! notalways. At this critical moment 
the steamer moved from the pier, its paddle- 
wheels backing slowly to make the turn 
towards Ryde more easily; from beneath 
them the foaming water rolled in eddying, 
agitated circles, swelling the already disturbed 
waves. Upon one of these the boat was 
lifted, and then to the terrified occupants ap- 
peared to be sinking headlong into the trough 
of the sea. 

Edward Armstrong stretched out his arms 
as if to avert the impending danger. He had 
seen the young girl rise from her seat, and as 
she tottered from the consequences of this 
almost always fatal act, she caught at her 
little nephew’s arm, and the next moment 
they were both struggling together in the 
surging water. 

There were screams on the shore—running 
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to and fro—a cry for ropes—the stoppage of| “Oh dear! oh, sir! Mr. Armstrong, and 

the steamer, from which a boat was quickly | Miss Maria too !—oh, that I should live to see 

lowered ; but unexpected help was nearer at | this day!” 

hand. | “Hush! that outcry will do no good,” and 
A gentleman on the beach was seen to|the voice of the doctor stayed the useless 

throw off his coat and hat, and plunge into the} complaints of Mrs, Lake. “Is there any 

boiling waves. In a few moment she returned | house near to which this lady can be taken?” 





with the little boy in his arms, for whom many| ‘Oh yes, sir,” she replied, “ mine is close | 


hands were eagerly held out. He paused not | by ; Mrs. Herbert’s there now with the little 
a moment, but struck out again towards the! boy, and the gentleman’s own apartments 
spot at which he had seen the young girl fall | are at my house.” 
overboard. But Edward Armstrong had by this time so 
The rowers had hastened on to the shore, | far recovered, that with assistance he was able 
in order to land the alarmed mother and sister to leave the boat and follow on foot the 
in safety, they then quickly proceeded to the | bearers of that lifeless form to his own apart- 
spot where the boat from the steamer had | ments, with trembling steps and a sinking at 
already arrived with ropes. his heart. 
Amongst the anxious spectators on shore} He was met at the door by Mrs. St. Clair 


' stood Mrs. Lake, who, the instant she saw and Mrs. Herbert. ‘The former in dismay at 


Mrs. St. Clair and her daughter, rushed to- her daughter’s appearance, could not utter a 
wards them exclaiming, “Oh pray ladies do word, but Mrs. Herbert, as he entered, held 


| not stay here, the gentleman is sure to save out her hand, and clasping that of her child’s 


Miss Maria, he’s my lodger, and— deliverer, she exclaimed, “ God bless you, sir, 

At this moment Mrs. Herbert started I can never repay you for what you have 
forward, she had seen her boy carried from done.” He had no heart to reply, but he 
the water and ran to meet him. pressed the hand he held, and turned towards 

“Take the little boy to my house, Mrs.| his own bed-room with the painful thought 
Herbert, pray do,” cried the excited land- that all his efforts, even at the risk of his own 
lady ; “its close by, and he’ll want attention | life, had been unsuccessful in the case of 


directly.” Maria St. Clair. 
Too bewildered to refuse, and anxious also 
to remove her mother from the scene of CHAPTER Il.—WHO SAVED HER? 


excitement, for Mrs. St. Clair seemed ready | : 
to faint as she stood, Mrs. Herbert took her; THE question which heads this chapter was 
arm, and together they followed the man who asked by many on that memorable evening, 


‘carried little Charlie. long after it became known that the remedies 


| 
| 
| 








“You know where it is, Tom,” said Mrs.| and prompt measures adopted by the doctors | 


Lake to the man, “ take the ladies, I’ll be there | had been successful in restoring Maria St. 
directly, I must stay and see if Mr. Armstrong | Clair to consciousness after hours of anxious 
saves that dear young lady,” she added to/| suspense. 
herself, as she turned back to the shore. The same question will occur to the reader, 
Meanwhile themen had cheered thestranger | to whom, perhaps, the answer may prove a 
as he plunged a second time into the waves, | disappointment. 
but he remained more than once so long| Ina street near the most fashionable part 
under water when diving, that fears were of the West End of London, stood a large 
entertained for his own fate. There was a and well-built house, the lower part of which 
pause. At last, amid the shouts of the spec-| bore the appearance of a place of business, 
tators, he rose to the surface, but so faint and | half shop, half office. Above it, in large letters, 
exhausted that he had only sufficient strength appeared the words, “ Edward Armstrong, 
to give up the apparently lifeless body of| Corn Factor.” 
Maria St. Clair to the men in one of the; The handsome, intellectual-looking man 


boats. He would himself have sunk after) who had so courageously distinguished him- | 


doing so, had he not been quickly seized by | self on the beach at West Cowes, could boast 
ready hands and dragged into the boat. of no higher position than that of a London 


A few moments brought them to shore, | tradesman, nor of any ancestors more honour- » 


amid the cheers of the spectators, who were, | able than England’s yeomen. For nearly two 
however, hushed to silence when Maria St.) hundred years the Armstrongs had been 
Clair and her deliverer, both to all appearance | known as farmers in the neighbourhood of 
dead, were lifted out of the boat. | Basingstoke, Only one direct branch of the 
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family now remained, an aged farmer still 
occupying Meadow Farm, and Edward Arm- 
strong, his only child. 

The boy early gave evidence that he pos- 
sessed tastes very different to those required 
in agricultural pursuits. On this account his 
mother, who, like many mothers, wished her 
son to be more educated than his parents, 
strongly encouraged the proposal that he 
should be sent to boarding-school. That 
her boy should become what the country 
folks call a “fine scholar,” was her greatest 
ambition. 

Whether he obtained that title or not, it is 
certain that at school he quickly developed 
intellectual tastes, and acquired a certain 
degree of refinement, which made him quite 
unfit for association, except in the corn market, 
with farmers who talked of their “’ay and their 
whoats, and whate.” For a few years, however, 




















he remained at home, and acquired sufficient 
knowledge of these said “ whoats and whate” 
to be very useful to him in his present position. 
After a while, his father consented to his going 
to London and establishing a business. 

Nothwithstanding Edward Armstrong’s taste 
for reading and other literary pursuits, he was 
still a thorough man of business, and had 
succeeded so well in his London undertaking, 
that at the age of thirty-three he found him- 
self master of a splendid business, a well- 
furnished house, known and respected on the 
Corn Exchange, and still unmarried. 

Yet with all his literary and scientific know- 
ledge—which was not a little—with all his 
industry, energy, and business habits, he had 
strong prejudices consequent upon early edu- 
cation ; peculiar notions on various subjects, 
and a will, as well as opinions, that would 
brook no contradiction. 

Much of all this might have been softened 
down and removed by an early and suitable 
marriage. 

But one of Edward Armstrong’s pecu- 
liarities was shown in his determination, when 
he did marry, to have a real lady for his wife 
—in those days not a very easy matter for a 
man in trade. 

His appearance in the Isle of Wight was 
caused by having had to attend the funeral of 
his mother, and he had been spending a fort- 
night at his old home, and making arrange- 
ments for a cousin and his wife to manage the 
farm, under his father’s guidance, when busi- 
ness matters brought him from Meadow Farm 
to the Isle of Wight. He had been detained 
at Cowes for nearly a week when the alarming 
events described in the last chapter made a 
hero of him, almost against his will. 


On reaching his bedroom on that eventful 
evening, he found doctors and nurses ready 
to prescribe and attend to him. He was 
quickly stripped of his wet clothes, hurried to 
bed, and made to take prpper remedies in 
spite of a great deal of self-willed opposition. 
Mrs. Lake had secured the attendance of her 
own doctor, who divided his time between 
her best room occupied by Maria St. Clair, 
and that of her deliverer. Mrs. St. Clair’s 
medical attendant was also present during 
that terrible time, in which the gentle spirit 
of her daughter, Maria, fluttered on the con- 
fines of eternity. 

Edward Armstrong, however, could not 
compose himself to sleep, indeed he openly 
refused to take a draught which the doctor 
had sent to enable him to do so. Mrs. Lake, 
therefore, ventured to send for Dr. Freeman, 
hoping that he might be better able to influ- 
ence the refractory patient. 

“Doctor,” said Edward, as the former 
entered the room, fully intending to exert his 
professional authority, “I cannot and will 
not sleep till I hear more favourable accounts 
of Miss St. Clair. Tell me at once if there 
is any hope.” 

“ Hey-day, my friend, your energy gives 
me strong hopes for your own complete re- 
covery at all events, but you know well that 
we are not the arbiters of life and death; we 
can only use all the means and trust to a 
Higher Power for the result. 

“But zs there any hope?” persisted 
Edward. 

“Certainly, I cannot deny there is hope,” 
he replied. ‘ Dr. Anson, also, is very san- 
guine respecting the result of our efforts; 
but, my friend, if you will not take the sleeping 
draught, I must insist on your keeping your- 
self warm and quiet, or the consequences of 
your sea-bath will be more serious than you 
anticipate ;and now I must return to Miss St. 
Clair, who at the present moment requires 
all the attention we can give her.” 

“Send me word directly a change for the 
better takes place,” said the patient, anxiously, 
as Dr. Freeman turned to go. 

“TI will come myself,” he replied, ‘‘ on con- 
dition that you keep quiet and try to sleep.” 

“ Well,” thought the doctor, as with cautious 
steps he proceeded to the young lady’s room, 
“ the man has not been in this place much 
more than a week, his landlady tells me, or I 
should suppose he was Miss St. Clair’s lover 
by the way he goes on.” 

Could he have been aware of Edward 
Armstrong’s thoughts, as he lay with closed 


| eyes, but mentally awake, he would more 
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readily have understood the cause of his 
restless and wakeful anxiety. 

He had tried to save the life of a girl to 
whom he had been strangely attracted, and 
after all, though+ he might mourn over the 
untimely death which could blight such a 
lovely flower, still he had not even a right to 
sympathize with her relatives, to whom he was 
a stranger. They might certainly appreciate 
his sympathy, and be grateful for his efforts 
to save her, but they could not know anything 
of the hopes which he had within the last few 
days encouraged and fostered. 

And what were these hopes? he asked 
himself. Were they not founded on im- 
possibilities? Even if Miss Maria St. Clair 
recovered, and owed her life to his energy, 
could he still hope to win her? Would the 
Honourable Mrs. St. Clair consider a London 
tradesman, who owned a shop, a suitable 
husband for the descendant of an Earl ? for 
such her youngest daughter truly was. Would 
saving her life create a debt of gratitude 
sufficiently strong to break down the barriers 
of social prejudices and social distinctions ? 
Would the fact of his being able to support a 
wife in comfort and luxury tempt the mother 
to give him her portionless daughter? He 
found himself unable to answer these mental 
queries, and as he turned from side to side in 
restless anxiety, poor Mrs. Lake longed for 
good news from the best bedroom, as much 
for the sake of her lodger as for the friends 
of the young lady themselves. 

When Dr. Freeman entered the bedroom 
from which he had been called to Edward 
Armstrong, he saw at a glance that his col- 
league, Dr. Anson, was more ‘hopeful than 
ever. Every remedy used in cases of drown- 
ing had been tried, but Dr. Anson evidently 
considered that the continued state of uncon- 
sciousness, in which Maria St. Clair lay, was 
attributable to another cause. To conquer 
the effects of this cause was now his aim; yet 
half an hour passed before his efforts were 
rewarded with even a shadow of success. 
Maria St. Clair lay still and nerveless on the 
bed. From her pale face the golden curls 
had been pushed back, and lay scattered in 
disordered profusion on the pillow. 

Although the summer twilight still lingered 
the gas had been lighted to assist the medical 
men in their efforts to restore life. Dr. Anson 
stood with his fingers on the delicate wrist, 
and as his colleague entered he made a sign 
for him to draw near the bed. 

On the opposite side near the head sat Mrs. | 
St. Clair, holding the hand of her daughter, ! 
Helen, in a convulsive grasp. The crisis had | 
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|come, and the mother and daughter were 
| awaiting with painful intentness the result of 
‘the doctor’s efforts. Minutes passed, but 
‘they did not relax these efforts. Presently 
| Dr. Anson looked up suddenly ; his sensitive 
| fingers had detected a slight vibration at the 
wrist. Fora few moments there was a pause, 
‘a breathless stillness that seemed to fore- 
shadow the approach of death. It was but 
the intensity of suspense—every eye rested 
‘on the fair, pale face. Was it fancy? Did 


‘the eyelids really quiver, and the lips tremble ? | 


Yes; for as the eyes’languidly opened, the 
'lips parted and a breath like a sigh gave evi- 
dence of returning life. Mrs. St. Clair rose 
hastily and clung to her married daughter, 
while the doctor quickly administered a 
stimulant which, to his great joy, the patient 
was able to swallow. Gradually the feeble 
breath became more regular, the eyes more 
intelligent, and a faint colour overspread the 
cheek. Again the doctor offered the stimu- 
lant, and this time it was taken more easily, 
and the patient made an effort to speak. 

‘“* Mamma, are you here?” were the faint, 
feeble words. 

“Yes, darling,” said Mrs. St. Clair, coming 
round to the other side of the bed with Mrs. 
Herbert, “‘and Helen is here too.” 

“‘ Where is little Charlie ?” 

“Safe in bed and asleep,” was the reply. 

** Mamma, who saved us?” she asked, after 
a pause. 

“You and Charlie owe your lives, under 
God, to a stranger who is lodging here with 
Mrs. Lake,” replied her mother. 

“Mamma, let me thank him. 
he?” 

“In bed, and I hope asleep,” exclaimed 
Dr. Freeman ; “and my dear young lady, we 
must get you to sleep quickly, too, or there is 
no answering for the consequences. You 
shall see our friend to-morrow and thank him 
yourself.” 

Maria St. Clair closed her eyes in token 
of obedience; readily she took what the 
medical men prescribed, and after a while, 


Where is 


with many cautions to the anxious mother, 


the gentlemen took their leave. On the way 
down stairs Dr. Freeman remarked, ‘‘ That 


poor girl was not long enough in the water | 


to so completely deprive her of consciousness. 
I believe she fainted from terror when she 
found herself falling.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” replied Dr. Anson. 
“ T know that Maria has always had a natural 
dread of the water, and it was injudi- 
cious to persuade her to enter a boat under 
any but absolute necessity. Had she not 
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recovered, her death would have been mainly | room and found to his surprise that the clock 











attributable to the shock received by the | had struck nine. 
nervous system. Are you going to remain | 
here longer?” he asked, as Dr. Freeman 
stopped and held out his hand. 

“Only to see my other patient.” 

“Ts he all right ?” was the next question. 

“T hope he will be after the draught I am | 
going to give him,” replied Dr. Freeman ; ‘‘ he 
has had a narrow escape with life, but it is a 
mercy he was there atall. No one could have | 
acted more promptly and courageously than 
he did.” 

*‘T shall look in again on my patient this 
evening,” said Dr. Anson as they shook hands. 
“If no feverish symptoms supervene we shall 
soon have the young lady quite well.” 

“There is more danger of fever in this 
case,” thought the doctor, as he stood by 
Edward Armstrong’s bed ,with his fingers on 
his pulse a few minutes later, describing what 
had occurred, and telling him of Miss St. 
Clair’s hopeful condition. 

The effect however of this information, and 
the remedy which he did not now refuse, were 
so beneficial that in less than half an hour 
after the doctor left him to the care of Mrs. 
Lake, he was sleeping calmly. 

Yet potent as the medicine might be, it 
was not powerful enough to keep Edward 
Armstrong asleep all night. More than once 
he awoke, and finding Mrs. Lake watching in 
his room on the last occasion, he anxiously | 
inquired for Miss St. Clair. 

‘Sleeping sweetly, sir, thank God,” was the 
reply. “ I’ve just been into the room and glad 
enough I am that the ladies are able to take 
some rest. I only came in here to see if you 
were all right ; and now I’m going to take 
my place in Miss St. Clair’s room, while they 
go and lie down. Oh, sir, they’re both so 
thankful to you for what you did last night. 
But I’m not going to have you waking up 
and losing your rest; whatever am [ about, 
chattering like this?” And she cautiously 
drew the curtains closer to shut out the early 
summer daylight. 

But Edward was too much under the 
effects of his draught to keep awake long. 
He had understood sufficiently from Mrs. 
Lake’s speech that Miss St. Clair was in no 
danger, and even before she had ceased talk- 
ing he fell asleep. 

The morning sun, however, roused him, 
as he supposed, at his usual hour, and he 
rose quite refreshed, and feeling very little 
the worse for his exploits of the preceding 
evening. 

Dressing quickly he descended to his sitting- , 


| 


On the mantelpiece lay his watch, which 
had stopped as he plunged into the water, and 
the hands pointed to half-past seven. Taking 


‘it up to set it to the right time, he walked to 


the window and looked out acrcss the garden 
to the spot which had so nearly proved fatal 
to himself as well as to another, and shud- 
dered as he thought of what might have been 
if his efforts had proved unsuccessful. 

While thus reflecting, Mrs. Lake entered 
with his breakfast. 

“Good morning, sir,” she said, as he turned 
to greet her ; “ I'm that glad to see you down 
stairs again, and all right, I hardly know what 
to say. But do you really feel quite well, sir?” 
she added hastily, “for you’re looking pale.” 

“Tm all right,” he replied, smiling, “or at 
least I shall be after breakfast, I hope, for 
that physic stuft has made my head ache.” 

“JT dare say it has, sir; them sleeping 
draughts always do, but you'll be quite well 
after a cup of coffee.” 

Edward Armstrong seated himself, nothing 
loth, while his landlady continued to remain 
in the room by waiting upon him or dusting 
here and there, or re-arranging different arti- 
cles on the table, in hopes of being questioned- 
Her hopes were soon realized, for her lodger 
asked, “ How is the young lady this morning, 
Mrs. Lake?” 

“Oh! doing nicely, sir, and so is Master 
Charlie ; he slept in my room last night, and 
he’s been awake I can’t tell how long, asking 
heaps of questions about the kind gentleman 
that took him and dear aunty out of the water 
—and the ladies, sir, they’ve been asking for 
you, and they do say Miss Maria is quite 
herself again this morning,and that she’s going 
to get up presently.” 

Mrs. Lake was interrupted by a tap at the 
door, and without waiting for a reply, it was 
opened, and Dr. Anson, the medical attendant 
of Mrs. St. Clair entered the room. 

“ Yes, it is my friend Edward Armstrong,” 
he exclaimed, as the gentleman he addressed 
rose with surprise to receive his visitor. “I 
only learnt the name of our hero from Dr. 
Freeman this morning ; I had no idea that the 


gentleman whose intrepidity and courage is | 


the talk of the place was the son of my good 
friend, Farmer Armstrong.” 

Edward smiled as he shook hands with the 
friend whom he had known from a boy, but 
there was a languor in his movements, and a 


pallor on the cheeks very unusual in the active | 


man of business which the doctor’s quick eye 
soon detected. 
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“ Are you feeling any ill effects from your {little Charlie. 


exertions last evening?” he asked. 


“No,” was the reply, “unless a feeling of 


laziness and disinclination to move may be 
ranked among ill effects.” 

“Well, not exactly,” said Dr. Anson, 
“although what you complain of is no doubt 
caused by exhaustion and excitement. At all 
events, you must extend your holiday and 
rest here for a day or two longer; such a sea- 
bath as yours produces effects which are not 
so easily got over.” 

At this moment the door was pushed open 


| slightly, and through the opening appeared a 


rosy face, brown curls, and a pair of dark eyes 
which looked with curiosity at the two gentle- 
men. 

** Ah, Charlie,” said the doctor, “is that 
you? Come in and say how d’ye do to the 


| gentleman that fished you out of the water 


yesterday.” 

“ Little Charlie Herbert boldly advanced, 
and standing before Mr. Armstrong held out 
his chubby hand and said, “Thank ’oo for 
saving me from being drowned.” 

Edward lifted the boy on his knee and 
kissed him, while the doctor asked,— 

“Who sent you here, Charlie?” 

“Mrs. Lake,” he replied, “and I’ve said 
what she told me to say to the gentleman ” 

The doctor smiled as he rose, and shaking 
hands with his friend he said,— 

“T must leave you now to pay my visit 
up-stairs. Edward, keep the boy here for a 
while, you cannot have better company.” 


CHAPTER III.—A SOCIAL DILEMMA. 


WuILeE Edward Armstrong was becoming 
better acquainted with the little nephew of 
Maria St. Clair, Dr. Anson was attempting 
the cure of a disease far more difficult to sub- 
due than any in the whole catalogue of the 
various “ ills which flesh is heir to”—a mental 
disease called pride. 

He found his patient in a fair way for com- 
plete recovery. Her restless anxiety to thank 
the strange gentleman who had saved her, had 
made her mother give way to her wish to be 
dressed, and she now sat in an easy chair 
looking pale certainly but apparently suffering 
only from exhaustion. 

“Up and dressed? upon my word!” said 
Dr. Anson. “Iwas not prepared for such a 
speedy recovery as this.” 

“‘T feel almost as well as ever, doctor,” she 
said, “only a little weak and tired, but I 
cannot rest till Mamma and all of us have 
thanked the gentleman who saved me and 


1? 





Mrs. Lake says he is quite 
| well this morning, and talks of going back to 
London to-morrow, so if we are to see him 
and thank him personally, it must be to- 
day.” 

“All right, my dear,” said the doctor, 
“there will be no difficulty in asking my 
friend Mr. Edward Armstrong to visit you.” 

“ Your friend, Dr. Anson ?” exclaimed Mrs. 
St. Clair in surprise ; “ have you known him 
long?” 

“Almost from his boyhood, and a more 
, intelligent, well-informed man I have seldom 

met with. I was not, however, aware till now 
that he possessed courage and daring in addi- 
tion to his other good qualities.” 

“* But who is he ?” was the next question. 

“* The son, indeed the only child, of Farmer 
Armstrong, who owns Meadow Farm, about 
two miles from Basingstoke. The farm has 
belonged to Armstrong’s ancestors for nearly 
two hundred years. ‘The old gentleman has 
recently lost his wife, and the son came from 

London a few weeks ago to be present at his 
mother’s funeral.” 

“Young Mr. Armstrong resides in London, 
then, I suppose ?” remarked Mrs. Herbert. 

“Yes; his tastes for intellectual pursuits 
and his education made him dislike farming, 
and at last his father, with great reluctance, 
allowed him to commence business in London 
as a corn-dealer.” 

Mrs. St. Clair had listened to this plain 
straightforward description of her daughter's 
and grandson’s deliverer and his antecedents 
with very conflicting sensations. She had 
hoped to be able personally to show her deep 
sense of gratitude to this gentleman who had 
risked his own life for her child; but now, 
how could she do so? She had been brought 
up to consider persons in trade far inferior to 
herself, and the doctor’s account seemed to 
place this stranger at such an immeasurable 
distance, and yet how could she relieve her- 
self from such a debt of gratitude ? 

During the pause that ensued, Dr. Anson 


examined and questioned his patient, and |) 


having received satisfactory answers, was 
about to take his leave, when Mrs. St. Clair's 
voice arrested his movements. 

“ Dr. Anson, we can never really repay 
this person the debt of gratitude we owe 
him, but as he is in trade, do you think he 
would accept a sum of money; something 
handsome, I mean! I am sure my son-in-law, 
Sir James Elston, would readily advance it 
in such a case.” 

* Mamma!” 

“ Madam !” 
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The words burst forth almost simulta- | 
neously from Mrs. Herbert and the doctor. | 
The former gave up her right to speak to the | 
doctor, who exclaimed,— 

“My friend Mr. Edward Armstrong is not 
only a man of large property, but of refined 
and intellectual tastes, and can boast of an 
education far beyond the generality of farmer’s 
sons. I could not——” 

“Oh, pray pardon me!” interrupted Mrs. 
St. Clair, greatly surprised at the doctor’s 
vehemence, “‘ but when you spoke of your 
friend as a man of business, I supposed him 
to be what a tradesman generally is.” 

“ Mrs. St. Clair,” said the doctor, “ Eng- 
land is becoming proud of her commerce, 
and the young people of the present age may 
live to see the time when, like the ancients 
of old, ‘her princes will be merchants,’ as 
well as men of intellect, refinement, and 
education. At all events, my dear madam, 
give your daughters an opportunity to thank 
this gentleman for risking his life on their 
behalf; personally, I am quite sure, he will 
expect this, and consider it cancels all obliga- 
tions. If you see him you can judge for 
yourselves. Good morning, ladies. Don’t 
excite yourself, my dear,”’ he continued, more 
gently, as he shook hands with his patient ; 
“your constitution has received a shock, 
and you must be careful.” 

**] will, doctor, I promise you,” she said, 
“but I may go into the drawing-room with 
mamma and Helen to receive the visitor ?” 

“Of course—of course,” he replied, “ but 
remember, you are not to talk too much.” 

For some minutes after Dr. Anson left the 
room silence reigned supreme: Mrs. St. Clair 
could not at once recover from the sur- 
prise at being thus set down by her own 
medical man ; indeed, she looked so discon- 
certed that Helen could not resist the merry 
laugh that broke the silence. 

“ Mamma, don’t look souncomfortable,” she 
said ; ‘of course you could not be expected 
to know what would be the best means of 
showing our gratitude to this stranger, for 
indeed we ought to be grateful——” 

“‘T know it, my dear,” said Mrs. St. Clair, 
whose pride had received a severe blow; 
“and now what are we to do?” 

“We have simply to adjourn to the draw- 
ing-room, ring the bell, and send down our 
cards, with our compliments, and a request 
that Mr. Armstrong will favour us with a 
visit.” 

This advice was at once acted upon, and 
in a few minutes Maria found herself com- 
fortably seated in an arm-chair in Mrs. Lake’s 








pretty drawing-room, while her mother and 


sister awaited the appearance of their visitor 
in formal state on the sofa, Even to Maria 
Edward Armstrong was an entire stranger, 
for although she had modestly shrunk from 
his earnest gaze at church on the previous 
Sunday, and had seen his face twice on the 
day of the accident, it was still unknown to 
her. 

They had not waited long when footsteps 
on the stairs announced his approach; not 
alone, however, for as Mrs. Lake opened the 
door Edward Armstrong entered, leading by 
the hand little Charlie Herbert. 

“Your little son has paid me a visit this 
morning, Mrs. Herbert,” he said, as he bowed 
to the ladies who rose to welcome him, “and 
I have brought him upstairs with me to place 
him safely in your care.” 

Mrs. Herbert gave him a grateful look as 


she placed a chair for their guest. Then 
seating herself, she said,— 
“T hope Charlie has not been trouble- 


some P” 

“ Not in the least,” he replied ; ‘‘ indeed, 
his childish prattle has done me good.” 

Mrs. St. Clair’s surprise at the appearance 
of her visitor, who wore his mourning suit, 
increased for a time the confusion of ideas 
produced by the doctor’s farewell speech. 
She was, however, a true English gentle- 
woman, and before Edward could take the 
chair placed for him she advanced, and 
holding out her hand, said with a warmth of 
manner not to be mistaken for mere polite- 
ness, 

“Mr. Armstrong, I have taken the liberty 
of asking you to visit us, because I wish to 
join with my daughters in expressing my 
gratitude for your kind and prompt energy 
yesterday, which saved the lives of my 
daughter and little grandson. It is not 
possible to say all we feel on the subject. I 
only hope you will believe mm our sincere and 
grateful appreciation.” 

“ Madam,” replied Edward, to whom all 
this was really painful, “ Iam only too happy 
to remember that I was on the spot, and able 
to be of service to you.” 

“A service we can never repay,” said 
Mrs. Herbert; “but for your exertions I 
should have lost my darling boy.” 

“ And I,” exclaimed a gentle voice, “ should 
have lost my life, Mr. Armstrong, but for you; 
my best thanks are but a poor return to offer 

ou.” 

“ Ladies,” said Edward Armstrong, “ you 
do me too much honour. I am only too 
thankful to have been made the instrument 
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in God’s hands, to save you from great sorrow |naming his own address in Dover Street, 
and the consciousness of this is all the reward | Piccadilly. 
I ask. But allowme, Miss St. Clair,” he said,; Edward Armstrong’s peculiar notions 
hurriedly changing the subject, “I hope you and obstinate prejudices, which we shall 
do not feel any serious effects from the great hear more of by and by, were kept under 
danger to which you were exposed yester- violent restraint while in the company of 
day ?” ; these ladies. Hitherto he had encouraged 
“Oh, no,” she replied, “except a slight himself in a kind of contempt for all social 
feeling of exhaustion, I am otherwise as well |distinctions, but now that he had made 
as usual.” ‘acquaintance with a family whose position, 
The blush that tinted the pale cheek of |socially speaking, was above his own, he 
Maria St. Clair, who, while she spoke, was jcrushed down the feeling, and when writing 
conscious of the earnest eyes so closely |his address for Mrs. St. Clair, he omitted the 
watching her, added additional beauty to the | words “ corn-dealer.”’ 
fair face which Edward Armstrong so greatly | Perhaps his radical notions would not have 
admired. With ready tact he turned to Mrs. | been restrained by any motive less powerful 
St. Clair, and introduced another subject of |than a growing attachment for the daughter 
conversation. of a lady who could rank with England’s 
So pleasantly did an hour pass as they |aristocracy. And with the lady herself there 
talked, that when the visitor rose to go, the |is little doubt that Edward Armstrong’s ap- 
elder ladies each expressed a wish that he | parent refinement in manner and dress would 
should visit them at their own residences. |have failed to make such an impression had 
But he unhesitatingly stated his anxiety to not his handsome face, manly carriage, and 
return to business, promising, however, to |reputation for wealth been thrown into the 
call upon Mrs. St. Clair at Richmond ; and |scale of opinion. 
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THE merry chimes ring through the air, Some friends have crossed death’s narrow sea, | 
And waken echoes in my heart But they are safe with Christ on high ; 
Of other days, when I and Care And much dear love still circles me 
Were far apart. As years glide by. 
Now hand in hand we tread life’s way, So, though the past much treasure holds, 
And oftentimes with grief I meet, And every day old scenes I leave, 
And yet another year, to-day, God's goodness still His child enfolds 


In cheerful mood I greet. From dewy morn to eve. 








For though all leafless are the trees, The future will be bright, I know, 


Fresh buds but wait the dawn of spring, Since He has all its details planned, 
And after passing showers, the breeze, And tend’rest gifts will yet bestow 
Will perfume bring. With lavish hand. 
When joys have withered in their bloom, New mercies come with each new year,— 
New pleasures rise from hidden roots, Let hope grow bright, and faith be strong ; 
And fading blossoms make more room Ring, merry bells, ring soft and clear! 
For autumn’s ripened fruits. And sweet shall be our song. 


NETTA LEIGH. 
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The most DELICIOUS SAUCE in the World for Chops, 


Steaks, Fish, dc. 


Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen, in Bottles, 6d., rs., and 2s. each. 
TRADE MARK—WILLOW PATTERN PLATE, 


BAKING 
POWDER 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Makes delicious Puddings withoutEggs, 
Superior Pastry &c. without Butter, and 
beautiful light Bread without Yeast. 
Bread made with this Powder is much 
easier to digest and much more whole- 


some than that raised wi'h Yeast. One 
will convince the most sceptical 


trial 
of ite superiority over all others. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Otlmen, 
3” Id. Packets s 6d., 18., 18. 62., 
and 2s. Tins. 





QUININE 
WINE 


The best and most agreeable Tonis 


yet introduced. For the relief of 
Indigestion, General Debility, and 
Loss of Appetite, it is invaluable. 
Recommended for its purity by the 
“Food Journal,” Arthur Hill Hassall, 
M.D., Wentworth L. Scott, Esq., F.C.8., 
FAS.L., F.R.S.8.A., the “Lancet,” 
&c., &c. 

Sold by Grocers, Otlmen, and Chemssts, 

in large Bottles, at ts., 1s. 144., 
25., and 23. 34. cach. 





A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED 


GRANT AND Co., Printers, 72-78, Turnmill Street, London. 











Tasso, paraphrasing the Latin poet Lucretius, has told us in the “ Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata” how the cunning nurse dulcifies the borders of the cup 
containing the bitter draught which she is administering to the sick child, 
“ Chi! dall inganno suo vita riceve.” ‘To “gild the pill,” and to endeavour ‘to 
render distasteful drugs palatable, is a very old practice indeed; but the 
grand desideratum in such experiments is, while endeavouring to mitigate the 
unpleasant taste, to preserve the full force and virtue, and the integrity of the 
chemical action of the medicament. Quinine, in itself, is not intolerably 
nauseous ; still there are invalids whose digestion is so weak, or whose 
sensitiveness of palate is so exquisitely acute, that they cannot take with 
comfort this invaluable tonic in an unmodified form. The object of the 
manufacturers of GOODALL’S QUININE WINE is to present to the public a 
combination containing, in solution, the very purest Quinine obtainable, which 
shall retain all the active principles of the Peruvian Bark, and which shall 
be not only medicinally beneficial, but a highly agreeable stomachic. One of 
the conspicuous advantages of GOODALL’S QUININE WINE over prepar- 
ations of a similar kind is that the Quinine is dissolved without the employment 
of any mineral acid. It is a matter of very old medical history indeed that 
Quinine— from the Spanish guénina or guina-quina, the Peruvian Bark known 
to our ancestors as ‘Jesuits’ Powder ”—is a bark alkaloid obtained from 
various species of Chinchona, the bark of the Quercus Americanus, and that 
the Sulphate of Quinine, employed as febrifuge, has saved millions of lives, 
while, as a tonic, it has restored millions more delicate invalids to health and 
vigour. GOODALL’S QUININE WINE is a medicine exhibited in its most 
popular form, as a generous, stimulating, and healing cordial. I+s combina- 
tion with alcohol is dexterously contrived, and its flavouring ingredients are 
those of Wine—especially Orange Wine. A vegetable acid is used to hold 
the Quinine in solution, thus guaranteeing the stomach against oppression and 
the painful sensations of tormina; while the palatableness of the tonic is 
enhanced by the presence of the aromatic oil of the Seville Orange. 
Avowedly prepared from “ Howard’s Quinine,” the “Quinine Wine” of 
Messrs. GoopaLL, BackHousE, & Co. has been stro.igly recommended by 
the “Lancet,” and is submitted to the public as the very best form extant of 
a Quinine-Tonic-Cordial, claiming general acceptation not only on account 
of its high medicinal virtues, znd the scrupulous care bestowed on its 
fabrication, but on the score of its unexampled cheapness. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


from time immemorial, 
good cheer—nothing, in 
quantity and succulent 
a Yorkshire _ breakfast, 
shire tea—and Yorkshire 


Tue County of York has, 
been celebrated for its 
the way of generous 
quality, can compare with 
except, perhaps, a~York- 
hams, Yorkshire _ pies, Yorkshire cakes, and 
Yorkshire puddings — are famed the whole world 
over. How should it be otherwise in ‘ Robin Hood’s Country,” where 
the renown of Cedric of Rotherwood’s brawn and Friar Tuck’s venison 
pasties yet lingers? Still is there truth in the proverb “4 don chat, 
bon rat,’ and —notwithstanding the opposition aphorism that a good 
appetite is the best sauce, modern civilisation is unanimous in declaring 
that good viands need good condiments wherewith to relish them. The Cooke 
in Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales” was an admirable hand at boiling “ the 
chickens and the mary-bones,” but he was far too discreet an artist to forget 
the necessary “relishes,” and was abundantly provided with “poudre 
marchant, tart,” and “galingale”—in other words, with Sauces. So highly 
esteemed, indeed, in the Middle Ages was the art and mystery of Condiment 
making, that the manufacturers of ‘ Relishes” formed an important guild or 
corporation, called the “ Marchands Sauciers.” But that which was done in 
Chaucer’s time by corporate association can at present be much better accom- 
plished by private enterprise. In the celebrated YORKSHIRE RELISH 
prepared by Messrs. GoopaLL, BacknousE, & Co., of Leeds, and of which 
the registered trade-mark is the “ Willow Pattern Plate,” there will be found, 
it is confidently believed, all the elements essential to the composition of a 
first-rate Sauce—that is to say, Potency, Pungency, Agreeable Aroma, and 
Delicious Flavour. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs, moreover, have 
awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither 
its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest 
by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. 
Employed either au naturel as a fillip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragoiits, 
curries, or gravies for fish and made dishes, the YORKSHIRE RELISH will 
be found equally entitled to the epithet of “Celebrated” attached to it by 
the manufacturers, and which it earned, in the estimation of the best cooks 
and housekeepers, long ago. In conclusion, it may be said that the 
YORKSHIRE RELISH will make the plainest viands palatable, and the 


daintiest dishes more delicious, 






















































THE merits of GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER, and its acknowledged 
superiority over all other preparations of the kind, rest upon the facts that it 
can be warranted pure, free from alum and all other deleterious ingredients ; 
that it is not likely to turn musty or sour, as the German powders are apt to 
do ; that it will make delicious puddings without eggs ; superior pastry, &c., 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. It is generally 
known that the usual means of fermenting bread is by means of yeast. This 
is supplied by most brewers, or is specially manufactured ; but ale-brewers’ 
yeast cannot be obtained in sufficient quantities ; and the yeast of the porter- 
brewer is too bitter and too highly coloured to be safely employed without a 
previous washing. Distillers’ yeast has neither bitterness nor colour, but it is 
scarce and dear. In warm countries, when yeast cannot be had other 
ferments are substituted for it; and in India bread is raised by means of a 
liquor called “toddy” which flows from the cocoa-nut tree; while in the 
West Indies a stuff termed “dunder,” the residuum in the still after the 
distillation of rum, is made use of. All these products, nevertheless, from the 
familiar British yeast to the strange foreign substitutes we have just named, 
labour under considerable disadvantages. They cannot be procured with 
certainty ; they are not easily portable ; they will not keep; nor can their 
operation be reckoned upon with exactitude, since great experience and tact 
are necessary on the part of the housewife to tell how and in what proportion 
the yeast should be mingled with the flour. Now, bread, on the other hand, 
made with GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER is much easier of digestion 
and much more wholesome than bread made even with the very best yeast ; 
while a larger quantity of “ sponge ” can be obtained from the same weight ot 
flour. GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER is moreover cheap, and easily 
portable ; it is cleanly ; it will keep in any climate ; and plain directions for 
its use are furnished with every packet. Altogether this useful, wholesome, 
and handy preparation may be characterised as the Best Baking Powder 
in the World. 
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SUNSHINE. 


, For the Bome, the School, and the World. 


lay A Monthly tlustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading, and Readers in General 


EDITED BY THE Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE D.D. 
Rector of St. Katherine Cree, Leadenhall Street, London. 
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EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 


Fi Ir you love SUNSHINE, you will want to scatter its cheering rays as widely as 
} | youcan. Indeed, some of you write to ask me how this can best be done. I am 
always pleased to have letters from you, and to set you to work like little busy 
| bees. On the other side I have mentioned some ways in which you may promote 


| the circulation of your favourite magazine. 





Try to Gain New Subscribers. 

One little fellow has obtained/six subscribers ; a clergyman’s little daughter has gained eight 
in her father’s congregation ;~a Sunday scholar has obtained thirty-five subscribers, The two 
following letters are from children :— 

** I was passing a béokseller’s Shop, and saw inthe window your ‘Sunsuins.’ I bought a number, and was much 
pleased with it. Ihave since then taken it in regularly. © I have also introduced it into the school, and have the grati- 
fication to say that I haye obtained nineteen regular subscribers, You must excuse my writing to you, being only 
a shaipd of nine years of age. Will you kindly'send me a few canvassing bills, and I will endeavour to increase 
the number. 

“Will you also send Mr.. L—— (my bookseller) some canvassing bills? Not any of the booksellers in the 
neighbourhood take ‘ SuNsHINn®.’ Kare S.” 

“Dear Sir,—Mamma bought No. 15 of ‘ SunsxHtng,’ and liked it so much, that she said if I would take it in and 
pay for it out of my weekly allowance, she would give me all the back numbers. Ihave them, and should so like to 
doas ‘ Kats’ has done, if you will send me some specimen numbers, which mamma says I might write to you for. 
] have shown mine to the lady who teaches me, and she has commenced taking it in for her own children. I like 
‘SUNSHINE’ very much. My name.is * Lucy 2B," 

‘**1 have a boy in my class who sells thirty copies monthly among the cottages of the neighbourhood. 

** Stockport. —_ ee 
Neglected Neighbourhoods should be Visited. 

“ Having lately come to reside in a rural neighbourhood where.I fear there is a great spiritual dearth and lack of 
religious “ten I have been induced to circulate a few numbers of ‘Sunsuing,’ and recommend it. A desire is shown 
to take it in ; several wish to become subscribers, some to take the back numbers. ' I have expressed my wish to have 
yearly subscribers paid in advance, 

“ Norwich.” p “TS G. 
Employ Poor Persons to sell Copies. 

This may be done either by giving them the magazines, or by supplying them at a reduced 


rice. 
Loan Tract Circulation. 

Put in a strong cover, these magazines would prove far more attractive and readable than the 
majority of the tracts which are lent from house to house. 
Ask Clergymen to Recommend it. 

Their public recommendation of ‘‘GOLDEN Hours” and “SuNsHINE”’ could not fail to 
render important aid. 
Get the Magazines into Shop Windows. 

The Publisher will supply specimen copies and handbills. 
Post the Illustrated Bills. 

Post them on walls, inside workshops, and anywhere where they are likely to be allowed to 
remain, 
Tract Distributors can Distribute Handbills. 


“The roo canvassing bills you sent me I folded in the tracts which I gave away in the streets, &c. If you will 
send me some more canvassing bills, as many as you like, | will circulate them. 

“London. “§. $. ¥. 
__ There are many other ways, but these will be sufficient to show that where there is a will there 
is @ Way. 





NEW STORIES FOR 1875. 
Pet’s Difficulties. By the Author of ‘‘The Brave Heart,” ‘‘ Dora Selwyn,” &c. 
Ben Thornton. By the Author of ‘‘Kate Leicester's Schooldays,” &. 
The Picture Stories. A New Series of these will appear in 1875. 

Many other useful and entertaining papers will be given. 

Show this Canvassing Bill to all your acquaintance. Tell them that any bookseller will supply 
them monthly with Swsshine. The Editor will send you more canvassing bills if you write to him 
for them. , 

If any one asks you what you would like for a Christmas or New Year’s Gift, or a birthday 
present, say, ‘‘ Please give me one of the twelve Volumes of Sunshine.” 

Each volume is complete in itself, price 1s. 6d. in plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. in extra cloth, 
handsomely gilt. The first twelve years are now to be had bound in three handsome volumes, 
5s. each. 





Fust published, price Half a Crown, 
PRESSING ONWARD; 


OR, EARNEST COUNSELS FOR HOLY LIVING, 
By THE Epiror or “*SUNSHINE.” 


Also, by the same Author, price Half a Crown, 
THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


Counsels and CEncouragements for Wouthtul Religious nquirres. 


LONDON: W. MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvendors,and at Railway Stalls. 














Monthly, Price Sixpence, lilustrated, 
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GOLDEN HOURS 


Epitep By W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 
And Illustrated by numerous Engravings, from designs by Eminent Artists 
printed on Toned Paper, Price Sixpence, Monthly. 





The Programme for 1875 includes the following SeRIALs, besides other papers © 
permanent value. 


~~. 


1. 
THE WHITE CUIRASSIER. 
A Tale of the War of 1870-71, By Madame MEISSONNIER. 


Il. 


DIFFFICULT CHARACTERS, 
and How to Deal with Them. By ANNA J. BUCKLAND, 


Ill. 
NOMADIC PAPERS. 


By Bessiz CARROW. 
IV. 


NOTES ON EGYPT AND SYRIA. 
By the Rev. JoHN BAILuiz, B,D, 


¥. 
LIFE IN PARIS. 
By the Author of ‘* The Poor in Paris.” 


VI. 


PERSIAN LITERATURE, 
By Lieut. C. R. Low, (late I. N.) 


VII. 


ENGLEFIELD GRANGE, 
By Mrs, H. B, PAULL 





In One Elegant Volume, cloth, gilt sides and edges, price 7s. 6d. 


GOLDEN HOURS FOR 1874. 


The Volume for 1874 contains, among other papers, the following Serials :— 


. EVELYN Forrester. A New Tale. By 6. GLEANINGS IN A HARVEST FIgLD, By an 
Mrs. H. B, Pautt, Author of ‘‘ Trevor UNKNOWN HAnbD. 
Court.” y. First IMPRESSIONS OF IRELAND. By the 
2. COUNTRY SCENES IN SURREY AND Sus- Author of ‘‘ Moravian Life in the Black 
sEx. By RIicHARD HxaTu. Forest.” 


3. HALF-HOURS WITH THE YOUNG. By the 8. GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION. A 
Epiror. New Tate. By Mary E. SHIpiey. 


. AN AUTUMN RAMBLE AMONG THE OLD 
+ “CasTLes oF ENGLAND. By Lieutenant 9. Le BouT DU MONDE; OR, A SEASON AT 
C. R. Low, (late) Indian Navy. Croisic. By Ceci, Lorimer. 
. SHAKSRERIAN MottTogs. By ANNa J. to. Essays ON Various Topics. By ARCH- 
BUCKLAND. DEACON WHATELY. 


The Volumes for 1868—1873 are still on sale, price 7s. 6d. 


,* Canvassing Bills and Specimen Numbers may be had, on application to the Editor, by those 
friends who are desirous to aid the circulation of the Magazine. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuab 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, on 5 Saban ee 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphth Fever, Croup, Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. = 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and ‘Spasms 2 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache Meningitis &e. 

: From Lozp Francis ConyNeHam, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, ” 1868. SES 

“Lord Francis Cone who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has © 


ound it a most wonderfu: 


medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’ 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CnLOnaoten 


See, Lancet, lst December, 1864, 


‘ wise Lor Sie W Bnei ete prernyh any Bh yuer i. IMITATIONS, 
AUTIoNw.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop sta that Dr. J. Coutis Browne doubte: 
that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to hog hes conn pow Ariat many Rady = rier 4 


Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 38, 9d., 48. 6d., and Ils, each, 


None is uine without th « Dre 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical T seay os ote ¢ words “DroJ. COLLIS BROWNES 





each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 





Speaking Likenesseés. By Curistiva Rosszrtr. With 
Pictures thereto by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, gilt 4s. 6d. 
[This day. 


Rididula Rediviva. Old Nursery Rhymes, Illustrated in 
colours by J. E. Rogers. Cheaper Issue, Crown 4to, 3s, 6d. 

Mores Ridiculi. Old Nursery Rhymes, Illustrated in colours 
by J. EB. Rogers. Cheaper Issue, Crown 4to,.3s, 6d. 

BY E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P.:— 

TALES at TEA-TIME: Fairy Stories. Illustrated by W. Brunton. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. ; 

MOONSHINE. Fairy Stories. With Nine Illustrations by W. 
Burton, Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 


CRACKERS for CHRISTMAS. More Stories, With Illustrations: 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


STORIES for MY CHILDREN. With Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 


QUEER FOLK. [Illustrated by Waller, Fourth Edition, Crown 
8v0, gilt, 5s. 


BY LADY BARKER :— 


RIBBON STORIES, Illustrated by C, O. Murray, Globe 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 4s, 6d, Second Edition. 


STORIES ABOUT :—Illustrated. Third Edition. Globe 8vo, gilt» 
4s. 


A CHRISTMAS CAKE, in Four Quarters, With Illustrations. 
Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s, 6d, Second Edition, 


SYBIL’S BOOK. Illustrated by Waller. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s, 6d. 


BY LEWIS CARROLL :— 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. Crown 8vo, with 
42 Illustrations by Tenniel, Cloth gilt, 6s, 


THROUGH the LOOKING GLASS, and WHAT ALICE FOUND 
THERE, With 60 Illustrations by Tenniel, Crown 8vo; gilt, 


BY CANON KINGSLEY :— 


THE WATER BABIES. With Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton ~ 


and P, Sketton. New Edition, Crown 8yo, gilt, 5s; 
EROES: Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. New Edis 
ag yi coloured Tilustrations. Extra Feap 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE :— 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE, Illustrated. 18mo, 2s, 6d, 


P's AND Q’s; or, the Question of Putting Upon. Illustrated, Third 


Edition, Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s. 6d,; 
THE LANCES F LYNWOOD. With Coloured Illustrations. 
New Kdition, Extra Fcap 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. ith twenty-four 
Pictures by Fréli d Hdition, 4s, 6d, 





STOREHOUSE OF STORIES, Rdited by C, M, 4 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, . sap, Oe 


Nine Years Old. By the Author of “ St. Olives’,” Th 
by Frolich, Third Edition. Globe 8vo, gilt, is. 6d, — 


When I Wasa Little Girl. By the same Author. 
Kdition. Illustrated by Frélich. ” globe 8vo, gilt, 4s. * tear 


The Princess of Silverland. By Exsra Srarvarrws, with 
Frontispiece by Sir Noel Paton, Cloth, 8vo., gilt, 4s, 6d. 
( This day, 


The Children’s Garland, from the Best Poets. Selected 
and arranged by Coventry Parmors. New Edition, with 
Hlustrations by J. Lawson. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s, 


Young Prince Marigold, and -other Fairy Stories, By 
JouN Francois Maaurrs, M.P. With Illustrations by 
8. E, Waller. Globe 8vo., cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


The Fairy Book. The best Popular Fairy Stories, selected 
and rendered anew, By the Author of ‘* John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” New Edition, with coloured Illustrations by J, E. 
Rogers. Crown 8vo,, cloth, extra gilt, 6s, 


A Book of Golden Deeds of all Times and all Lands; 
Gathered and narrated anew by the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” New Edition, with Twenty Illustrations by 
Frélich. Crown 8vo., gilt, 6s, 


The ‘Runaway: 4 Story for the Young. By the Author of 
“Mrs, Jerningham’s Journal.” With Illustrations by 
J. Lawson, obe Syo., gilt, 4s, 6d, 


In the Golden Shell: a Story of Palermo, By Lupa 
Mazina, With Illustrations, Globe 8vo., gilt, 4s, 6d, 


The History of Prince Porrypets : a F 
Lovisa KwatonbuniiHversszy, With Hight 
New Edition, Crown 4to., gilt, 3s, 6d, 


Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and Holidays. ae 
Ourpoant. New Bdition, Illustrated. Globe 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Cast up by the Sea: or, the Adventures of Ned Grey. By 
Sir Sago Baxes, Illustrated. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo., 
gilt, 7s, 6d, 


Tales of Old Travel. Renarrated by Haney Kuvasuxy, 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo,, gilt, 5s, 


Tale, By 
lustrations, 


Conrad the Squirrel, A 58 for Children. By the Author 
of ‘* Wandering Willie.” Second Edition. Crown 8yo., 3s, 


‘Wandering Willie. By the Author of “ Effie's Friends,” &c, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo,, 6s, 


The Good Voices. A Child’s Guide to the Bible. By the 
= cans Assorr, D.D, With fifty Iustrations, Crown $8vo, 
gut, 5s. 

Parables for Children. By the Rev. E. A. Aszort. With 
three Illustrations, Crown 8vo., gilt, 3s, 6d, 


Five. Days’ Entertainments at Wentworth Grange. 
“ilustraved by Arthur Hughes, 4to., 6s, 





MACMILLAN AND CO, [BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH Always Seoutes 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 


Has received the favour of the Trade, and the pre-eminent patronage of the Public during nearly 


Twenty Years for its 
UNIFORM SUPERIORITY ; 


and the long experience of the makers, together with their unremitting care in the production, 


Bene" CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


NEW LONDON ADDRESS— 
101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


10,000 NEW YEAR'S GIFTS from 5s. to £5. 


Children’s and Youths’ Books of all kinds, from ls, to 10s., suitable for Presents. 


PARKINS & GOTTO 


94.25.27& 28.OXFORD S™W 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS OF "Wao oe ome + - 


WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000). DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, fitted, from 30s. DRESSING CASES, from 15s. to £10. 








Elegant Envelope Cases, 21s. Travelling Dressing Cases, 21s. 
Ditto Blotting Books, 15s, Family Bi bles. Bookslides. Reading Stands, 
Tea Caddies, 10s. 6d. Pocket Bibles. Work Boxes, 7s. 6d. to 42s. 


Carriage Bags, 8s. 6d. P rayer Books. sts Cabinets, 21s. 


= zant Reticules, 10s. 6d. spatch Boxes, 21s, 
ies’ Companions, 6s. 6d. The New Poe et Books and Diaries. 
rn Boxes, 8s. 6d. to 12s. 9d, Church Services. Purses, 1s. to 40s.. Card Trays. 


Scrap Books and Albums. j Jewel Cases. Key Boxes. 
Cases of Scissors. Fans. Chatelaines, Belts, Scent Cases for 2 and 4 bottles, 
Inkstands. A choice of 300. Trink et 8s an d Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d, to 63s. 


Card Cases. Pencil Cases. Waist-Bags. Smelling Bottles, 2s. 6d. to 40s. 
PRESENTS FOR BOYS. PRESENTS FOR GIRLS. 3,000 FAMILY, 
‘POCKET AND..REFERENCE BIBLES. DRAUGHTS, CHESS, 


AND INDOOR GAMES OF KINDS. 
' Thousands of Presents at 10s._6d),.2ls.,,. and 2 Guineas, 

















